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Preface 


‘The present book has been written as part of the project “Die Position des Agyptischen im 
Sprachraum Nordostafrika/ Siidwestasien: Areale und Genetische Beziehungen” which was 
funded by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft from 1996 to 1999 within the framework of 
the “Schwerpunktprogramm Sprachtypologie”. My conceptions about Egyptian phonology 
have profited greatly from intense discussions with Dr. Frank Kammerzell who directed the 
project. Without his help, this book could never have been written. It is frequently impossible to 
determine which one of us first developed a particular view on an issue. Thus readers who find 
useful ideas in this book should always remember that they are not necessarily based on my 
inspiration alone. On the other hand, I feel fully accountable for any shortcomings of the book 
or any conceptions that may draw criticism. 

I was very fortunate to have had the opportunity of presenting a draft of the manuscript to Prof. 
Dr. Antonio Loprieno (Los Angeles) and Prof. Dr. Wolfgang Schenkel (Tubingen), two 
leading experts currently working in the field of Egyptian linguistics. Wolfgang Schenkel read a 
preliminary version of the complete manuscript and not only provided me with a very fruitful 
and detailed written commentary but he also participated in numerous subsequent debates with 
me by e-mail. His friendly cooperation had a major impact on the development of this book. 
Antonio Loprieno paid particular attention to those of my theses which run counter to the 
predominant scholarly opinions and had very inspiring and helpful conversations with me. I am 
immensely grateful to both scholars who generously helped me strengthen my presentation 
while also drawing my attention to points which were (or still are) weaknesses within my 
theory. I would also like to thank Peter Meyer (Berlin) who examined parts of the text from a 
linguist’s point of view and provided me with numerous important suggestions. Some of the 
ideas presented in this book, especially with regard to the writing system, have been developed 
during frequent discussions with him. I have also profited from meetings with several 
members of the Sprachtypologie program. 

Moreover, I would like to thank several people who advised me concerning various matters and 
provided me with literature which I would have otherwise overlooked or to which I had no 
access: Dr. Heike Behlmer, Prof. Dr. Rykle Borger, Dr. Heinz Felber, Dr. Eckart Frahm, Dr. 
Jiirgen Horn, Prof. Dr. Friedrich Junge, Jiirgen Kraus, Victoria Loprieno, Dr. Christa Miller, 
Matthias Miller, Prof. Dr. Klaus Schippmann, Simon Schweitzer, Christian Velde, Prof. Dr. 
Wolfhart Westendorf, and some others specifically mentioned in the footnotes. 

The section on the Egyptological scholarly pronunciation (§ 2.6.5) is based to a great extent on 
information provided to me by several Egyptologists. I can mention here only those who I still 
remember to have guided me towards significant insights: Prof. Dr. Erhart Graefe, Rouven 
Miller, Matthias Rochholz, Dr. Silke Roth, Prof. Dr. Helmut Satzinger, Prof. Dr. Wolfgang 
Schenkel, Simon Schweitzer, Prof. Dr. Ursula Verhoeven. 

Last but not least, I am most grateful to Laura Catharine Smith (Madison) who took on the not 
insignificant task of correcting my English. She has always been patient to reflect on the never- 
ending questions I kept asking her, and this book ows a lot to her attention and competence. 
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a Introduction 


cee General remarks 


In several respects, Egyptian is a highly interesting language to work with. A striking 
peculiarity of Egyptian lies in the length of documented language history. With a history 
spanning approximately 4500 years, Egyptian exceeds all other languages in this respect 
and can be of prime importance for historical and diachronic studies of any kind. 
Egyptian belongs to those language stocks in which both an ancestor language and 
several genetic descendents (in this case the Coptic dialects) are attested. It can there- 
fore serve for testing and refining models of genetic linguistics. 

In addition to the diachronic variation, the linguistic situation in Egypt has been charac- 
terized by considerable diastratic differentiation during most or all periods. We can 
actually say that multilingualism has played a greater role in Egypt than in many modern 
western societies. In modern Egypt, two distinct varieties of Arabic, which show 
pronounced differences on all linguistic levels, are the main vehicles of spoken and 
written communication respectively. A similar situation existed during all or most of the 
pharaonic era, where even, in certain periods, two or more linguistically distinct vari- 
eties of Egyptian were in use for different types of written communication. Moreover, two 
or more distinct writing systems were in use throughout the entire pharaonic era. 

In addition to the existence of different linguistic varieties of Egyptian itself, we have to 
consider that Egyptian experienced intense contact with other languages of various 
genetic affiliation. It can be assumed that there have always been a considerable number 
of Egyptians who, besides knowing one or more varieties of Egyptian, were familiar with 
one or several neighboring languages. As a result of such contacts, mixed languages of 
various types arose, such as Coptic with basically Egyptian grammar but a high and 
sometimes dominating ratio of foreign vocabulary, or Napatan with basically Egyptian 
vocabulary but profound grammatical restructuring due to contact with African lan- 
guages. Since not only Egyptian but also several of its neighboring languages (Semitic 
languages, Greek, Hittite) are well attested in different diachronic stages, research on 
convergent linguistic developments within this area is generally promising. It is even 
Possible that certain linguistic features which emerged in the ancient Eastern 
Mediterranean linguistic area contributed significantly to the development of modern 
European languages. For instance, the development of the definite article, a characteris- 
tic trait linking modern Mediterranean and Western European languages, may find its 
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roots here.* 

The indigenous Egyptian scripts are complex systems in which several graphemic 
subtypes coexist. Furthermore, while most scripts in the world have different styles for 
casual writing on the one hand and for printing or careful inscriptions on the other, few of 
them show deep structural divergences in their writing modes as does Egyptian. In 
general the study of graphemic theory can certainly profit from taking Egyptian into 
consideration. 

Despite all these factors, the popularity of Egyptian among scholars with a general 
linguistic background is quite low. The reasons for this are diverse. For example, the 
complex writing system may seem to many a high barrier to overcome prior to any exami- 
nation of the language proper, even though the difficulties in interpreting the Egyptian 
script are not in principle different from the difficulties in interpreting written records of 
any extinct languages. Another reason is the fact that Egyptology has developed a rather 
idiosyncratic style in describing the language which is not easily accessible to scholars 
who have not been educated in this discipline. More recently, however, scholars have be- 
gun to describe Egyptian specifically for a linguistic audience (cf. especially Scuenxet 
1990, Lopnieno 1995, and Kaumenzet, 1998a). 

This book is intended to help readers with a general linguistic background become famili- 
ar with the basic issues and principal problems of one subdiscipline of the Egyptian lan- 
guage: its phonology. I presuppose the general notions of structuralist phonology as deve- 
loped by the Prague circle, but adhere to no specific school of modern phonology. Rather, 
descriptions are frequently presented from a typological perspective. I hope that the book 
will enable linguists and philologists specialized in fields other than Egyptian to access 
and interpret Egyptian evidence and integrate it into their own particular studies. 








1 The notion of definiteness is an important grammatical category in the languages of 

modern Western Europe and the Mediterranean. The languages of this area have 
morphological markers to express the definiteness or indefiniteness of a noun phrase 
(definite vs. indefinite articles). However in most languages throughout the world, 
there is no specific morphological category which corresponds to our definite or 
indefinite article. Instead, definiteness or indefiniteness is either not expressed at 
all, or may interact with various categories as diverse as case, verbal agreement, or 
word order. The idea to consider the presence of a definite article an areal feature is 
due to Martin Haspelmath (lecture in Goettingen, 1997). The development of a 
definite article can be observed in Egyptian during the and millenium ac. Afterwards 
it is attested from Semitic, even later from Greek whence it seems to have spread to 
other parts of Europe in the course of christianization. 
In Egyptian and most languages which once aquired a definite article, the numeral 
“one” was grammaticalized at a later date to develop into an indefinite article. In 
several modern languages of the Middle East and India (e.g. Turkish, Persian, and 
Hindi) the numeral “one” is used in an extended function coming close to an 
indefinite article, whereas a definite article is missing. This is probably another 
areal feature which may or may not be historically connected to Egyptian. 
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My description is somewhat eclectic and does not address all 4500 years of attested 
Egyptian language history in equal depth, nor are all questions which may seem impor- 
tant treated in detail. I am mainly concerned with the time beginning in the New 
Kingdom (from approximately 15008c on) when the first intense contacts of Egyptian 
with neighboring languages become evident and provide extensive data for phonological 
research. The phonology of the earlier periods of Egyptian, which must be reconstructed 
primarily by internal evidence, is treated more briefly. I have largely avoided consider- 
ing the genetic relations of Egyptian to Afroasiatic or other languages. Even if a 
phonetic correspondence between genetically related languages is assumed to be certain, 
the correspondence is of a principally abstract nature and does not allow for a conclusion 
about the actual pronunciation in one of the compared languages. The situation is 
different if language contact is attested in historical times. Evidence of this kind is 
amply referred to in this book. I hope, however, that this book will help other scholars use 
Egyptian evidence within the framework of genetic reconstruction. 

‘The reader will note that I do not outline synchronic descriptions of different stages of 
the language in chronological order. Instead, each section is devoted to a particular topic 
which in turn is discussed from a diachronic perspective. It is a peculiarity of Egyptian 
linguistics that there is frequently good reason to assume the operation of a specific 
phonetic process while we cannot establish the exact time at which it took place. 
Therefore, a relative chronology of individual phonetic changes often remains problem 
atic. This is due to the existence of “dark ages” for which insight into Egyptian phonol- 
ogy is considerably more difficult than for other periods. Several factors are responsible 
a large tendency to write in an archaic style (e.g. in the centuries following the 
New Kingdom), the lack of structuralistic investigation into the writing system 
(Demotic), the lack of words preserved in both an Egyptian and a foreign writing system 
(Old Kingdom), the small number of known texts (Late Coptic), the lack of strictly 
synchronic glossaries or grammatical descriptions of several periods, or a lesser acquain- 
tance on the author's side with certain stages of Egyptian than with others. 















1.2 Remarks on the transcription and specific terminology 
used throughout this book 
tas Notation of Egyptian consonants 


In this book, Egyptian words are not usually given in the original script but in the conven- 
tional Egyptological transcription. This transcription is always printed in italics, e.g. ntr 
“god”. If a single consonant is cited in transcription, it is put in pointed brackets, e.g. «t>. 
‘The conventional transcription indicates the consonants of a word by means of conven- 
tionalized symbols. It is important to note that the conventional consonant symbols must 
not be interpreted phonologically or phonemically. For more details about the conven- 
tional Egyptological transcription 03° § 2.6. 
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1.2.2 Notation of Egyptian vowels 


The conventional transcription, like the indigenous Egyptian scripts, fails to indicate 
vowels. Since vowels can be important for understanding the general phonetic develop- 
ment of a word, I frequently add vocalized reconstructions of Egyptian words in parenthe- 
ses ( )- These are not phonological nor phonetic renderings either. Rather, the forms in 
parentheses are combined of consonants cited by the conventional transcription symbols 
on the one hand and vowels reconstructed from Coptic (a late form of Egyptian written in 
an alphabetic script, EF §2.7) or from other sources on the other. Word stress is 
indicated by ' preceding the syllable as in the IPA system. If I assume a vowel to have 
been present at a certain position in a word but have no information on the nature of the 
indicated by the symbol V. If it is uncertain whether a vowel was present at 
n or not, this is indicated by [V]. 


vowel, this 
acertain 






1.9.3 Understanding Egyptian examples in this book 


Let us consider the example ntr (‘natrV) “god”. The conventional transcription of the 
Egyptian word is nr. Note that ¢ is the transcription symbol for a stop which originally 
was /o(#)/ but later developed into /t(#)/ in this word, and r is the symbol for a liquid 
which may actually have been /l/ rather than /r/ and which was later lost altogether in 
this word. The consonant symbols are repeated in parentheses supplemented by the 
indication of the stressed vowel a. Although this vowel is not indicated in the Egyptian 
script, it can be deduced from cuneiform transcriptions as well as from the Coptic 
successor of the word. I assume that there was also an additional vowel at the end of the 
word. Since we lack evidence for the quality of this vowel, it is simply indicated by V. 
(‘natrV) is an abstract representation which does not indicate the actual pronunciation of 
this word at any stage of the language. However the approximate pronunciation of this 
word at several stages can be deduced from it by applying the sound development rules 
which are discussed throughout this book. 

In order to indicate a phonetic or phonological rendering of an Egyptian word during a 
specific period, the conventional consonant symbols are replaced by IPA-symbols repre- 
senting their actual pronunciation, and the word is included in either brackets [ ] or 
slashes / / respectively. 


1.2.4 Notation of Coptic 


Coptic words are always cited in the original script discussed in § 2.7. I frequently add a 
phonological interpretation in slashes / /. 

Each Coptic word is preceded by a letter in superscript which indicates the dialect from 
which the word is taken. For example, *ANOK /a'nok/ refers to the pronoun ANOK /a'nak/ 
“I” of the Sahidie dialect of Coptic. I also frequently give several dialect forms of a word 
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side by side (*ANOK /a'nok/, *AN&K /a'nak/). “CON /'son/ “brother” means that the word 
for “brother” is identical in the Sahidic and the Bohairic dialects. 
The dialect abbreviations are explained at the end of § 2.3. 


4.2.5 Further remarks on the citation of Egyptian and Coptic words 


Egyptian-Coptic etymologies are widely used throughout this book. I will not usually cite 
the relevant literature if the etymology is well-established and can easily be found in the 
available Coptic etymological dictionaries (for these 63° § 2.4.1). A semantic gloss 
always accompanies cited words, but I do not always indicate semantic changes which 
may have taken place in a word over time, unless this is vital for my argument. 

Egyptian is an inflecting language. If not specified otherwise, nouns are usually cited in 
the singular form and verbs in the infinitive. Egyptian nouns, infinitives of verbs, and 
prepositions have special forms called status nominalis and status 
pronominalis which are frequently referred to in this book. They are used immedi- 
ately before a noun phrase serving as possessor (in case of nouns), as direct object (in 
case of infinitives of transitive verbs), or as the argument of a preposition respectively. 
Besides the infinitive, which is the most frequently used verbal form of Coptic, verbs may 
also be cited in another form called stative, a form which expresses a state and 
frequently conveys a passive meaning. 


1.2.6 Other symbols 

Tn the Egyptological transcription, the signs (.) and (-) are employed to mark morpheme 
boundaries. For further explanation 03° § 2.6.1.4. 

The symbols > and < indicate diachronic relationships. 

‘The symbol 03° refers the reader to another section or page in this book. 

1.9.7 Periods of Egyptian history 


The following Egyptological terms designating periods of the Egyptian history will be 





























used throughout the text: 
Old Kingdom (OK) Dynasties 3-6 ca. 2650-24508¢ 
ast Intermediate Period __| Dynasties 7-10 ca. 2150-200086 
Middle Kingdom (MK) __| Dynasties 11-13 a. 2090-17008¢ 
and Intermediate Period _| Dynasties 14-17 ca. 4700-15 5086 
New Kingdom (NK) Dynasties 18-20 ea. 1550-11008¢ 
Late Period Dynasties aiff. ca. 11008¢ - 39540 
Ptolemaic Period 33a-30Bc 
Roman Period 3onc- 395ap 
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43 Phonemes and phonology 


‘A phoneme is traditionally defined as the smallest meaning-differentiating phonetic unit 
in a language. A phoneme is distinguished from any other phoneme by one or more 
distinctive phonological features. All phonemes together form the phonological system of 
a language. 

It would, however, be wrong to say that there “is” a phonological system in a language 
and that our task simply is to discover it. The phonological system has no existence on its 
own, but rather is the result of our attempts to put the innumerable data which we 
encounter in a language together to form an organized structure. Frequently, individual 
pieces of evidence suggest contradictory assumptions about the system, and our decision 
will then depend on how much weight opposing pieces of evidence are given. In such 
cases, there may be more than one correct way of constructing a phonological system, 
and each solution may have specific advantages. Different solutions may be preferred 
depending on the purpose for which the phonological analysis is undertaken. 

A notorious problem of phonology arises with regard to “marginal” phonemes. These are 
phonemes which seem necessary to explain rare phenomena in a language, but the 
inclusion of which complicates the phonological system considerably. One of many 
examples of marginal phonemes are nasal vowels in Standard German, which are 
restricted to French loan words, where they are pronounced only by a part of the speakers 
and often inconsistently. Depending on how much weight is given to the opposing goals 
of completeness of the phonological description on the one hand and simplicity on the 
other, different decisions will be made. The choice can be different for a reference 
grammar of German than that for a didactic introductory text. 

‘Another well-known example for which divergent phonological analyses are possible is 
the Russian s-sound. Some scholars consider it a distinct phoneme, but others prefer 
analyzing it as an allophone of the phoneme /i/, the selection depending on the nature of 
the preceding consonant. Both analyses are legitimate, and each has its own advantages 
and disadvantages. The first analysis explains certain marginal and foreign words more 
easily and is in agreement with the Russian writing system. By contrast the second 
allows for both the positing of a smaller vowel inventory and for an elegant formulation 
of several morphological alternations. From a comparative perspective, the first analysis 
permits a better comparision with Old Church Slavonic, whereas the second analysis 
presents Russian as closer to certain other modern Slavic tongues. 

Another notorious problem is the phonological interpretation of diphthongs in many 
languages, including English. As for the diphthong in words like fine, scholars have 
defended interpretations both as a single phoneme /ai/ and as a diphonemic sequence /a/ 
+ /j/ without having reached a definite conclusion. Criteria from various fields (phonetic, 
distributional, morphological, dialectal, historical, etc.) can be adduced in favor of 
opposing analyses, and there is no simple solution as to how to weigh the different pieces 
of evidence. It should be concluded that both analyses are acceptable. In a description of 
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English phonology, it would be legitimate to present both analyses side by side and make 
use of each of them for what they explain best. 

Phonology is not an isolated system but rather interacts with other subsystems of the 
language such as the lexical, the morphological, and even the graphical level. The 
decision is not always straightforward as to which level of analysis a given phenomenon 
should be attributed. For example, marginal phonemes as described above may be 
completely excluded from a phonological description and may simply be discussed as 
peculiarities of single lexical entries. Generative phonologists frequently expand the 
scope of phonology in order to include phenomena that had earlier been explained within 
the framework of morphology (a classical example is the treatment of English phonology 
by Cuomsxy & Haute 1968). Two or more levels of phonological analysis are assumed 
there, which may considerably complicate the phonological description but which simpli- 
fies the morphological description of the same language. Some scholars have expanded 
the phonological apparatus in order to explain phonological properties of divergent 
dialects of a language from a single level of representation. 

‘Thus we see that a phonological analysis is not merely concerned with the “sounds” of a 
language. Rather the linguist is always influenced by the conceptions he or she has of the 
language as a whole, includi morphology, lexicon, diatopic variation, and other 
levels. Within certain limits, it is legitimate and even necessary to fashion the descrip- 
tion of one subsystem of a language with respect to a simple and economic description of 
the others. 

Although the distinction between the phonological and the graphemic systems is indeed 
important and linguists have been right in emphasizing it for more than a century, I 
therefore argue that it would be wrong to reject the possibility that in certain cases a 
phonological analysis may be given preference to another simply because it allows for an 
easier connection to the writing system. 














1.4 Peculiarities of a phonological analysis of Egyptian as an 
extinct language 


Although Ancient Egyptian is essentially attested as a written language, it is useful to 
assume a phonological level of analysis for it, as is indeed done for any other extinct 
tongue. If we had no conceptions whatsoever about Egyptian pronunciation, i.e. if the 
phonetic character of the Egyptian script was not known, we would have immense diffi- 
culties both in recognizing or interpreting writing variation within the Egyptian script 
itself, and in identifying Egyptian words recorded in other writing systems (Greek- 
Coptic, cuneiform, Hebrew, etc.). The identification of (earlier) Egyptian with Coptic 
words has always been one of the major techniques of exploring the language. Already the 
first decipherers did not therefore restrict themselves to simply determining the meaning 
of words, but also concerned themselves much with the pronunciation of the words. 
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However the types of evidence used to construct a phonological system of Egyptian have 
different relative importance than in modern languages. In Egyptian, the graphic repre- 
sentation, which — as I argued above — can legitimately have a limited influence on a 
phonological analysis, is given more weight than would be the case with a living lan- 
guage. Whereas modern languages are often analysed on a strictly synchronic level ~ al- 
though even essentially synchronic and generative treatments sometimes include histori- 
cal considerations —, we also haye to pay more attention to the relationship of different 
diachronic stages of the language in the case of Egyptian. Since practically everyone 
who deals with Egyptian is concerned with texts composed during different historical pe- 
riods, being able to diachronically connect the elements of the language is more impor- 
tant than knowing the most efficient phonological analysis of a given synchronic stage. 

T hope that although the phonological analyses suggested in this book are necessarily 
deficient and peculiar in many respects, they are still useful in explaining much of the 
available evidence. On the one hand, there is no question that our phonological analysis 
of Egyptian is underdifferentiated in many respects. On the other hand, this defective- 
ness may lead us to overdifferentiate certain points of a phonological system by failing 
to recognize the presence of conditioning environments. Instead of being interpreted as 
phonemic, any difference found can technically also be described as allophonic if we 
postulate that the conditioning environment has escaped our attention. To take an 
example, if I have decided to assume a phonological distinction between two consonants 
/p/ and /b/, this distinction best conforms with the evidence that is presently available 
(e.g. etymological connections between different stages of Egyptian, borrowing of 
Egyptian words into other languages, evidence of the Egyptian writing system). It is 
possible that, for instance, Egyptian had a hitherto unknown tonal system, which if taken 
into consideration would allow for p and 6 to be analysed as mere allophones of a single 
phoneme /P/, the choice between both allophones depending on the tone of an accompa- 
nying vowel. This uncertainty is, however, not a peculiarity of Egyptian alone since, as 
exemplified above, even in well documented modern languages there may be more than 
one acceptable analysis of a given phonological issue. 

If evidence of Egyptian as a spoken language suddenly became available, certain 
analyses would then have to be preferred which cannot be favored with the present 
knowledge, whereas some analyses of today would then appear less preferable. However, 
this discovery would not imply that the traditional analysis and all conclusions based on 
it are simply wrong. For example, the statement that the Coptic successors of p and b 
merge in a certain environment (63 § 3.12.4) could still be maintained in the new 
analysis after some reformulation. Furthermore, even the discovery of a tonal system as 
outlined above would not force us to give up the old phonological distinction of /p/ and 
/b/, if instead the tonal system was analysed as allophonic. 

I conclude that the restricted knowledge of Egyptian still allows for a rudimentary 
phonological analysis, certainly one which is less refined than it can be for a living 
language, though not of a principally different character. 
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4.5 The Neogrammarian’s principles and diachronic phonology 


Any work in etymology involves two linguistic levels. Words are compared both accord- 
ing to their phonetic and to their semantic properties. Whereas the semantic side of an 
equation still has to be evaluated largely by intuition, it has been possible to formally 
control the phonetic side of etymologizing since the end of the 19th century when the 
Neogrammarians developed the famous principle of the regularity of sound change. 
Although historical linguists tend to accept limited deviations from this principle for 
etymologies which seem very convincing in the semantic respect, the Neogrammarian’s 
approach has been accepted as essential for any work in historical linguistics and is also 
adopted in this book. 
The principles of historical linguistics allow us to make predictions about a language 
based on evidence from successor languages (which can also be called later stages of the 
same language). This method can be applied if there is only one successor language, but 
it is more efficient if the language has split into several daughter languages. The more 
daughter languages are known, i.e. the more data are available for the input, the more 
detailed the reconstruction will be. 
There is no fundamental difference between what is called a “genetic relationship” on 
the one hand and language contact on the other. It would be normal to make predictions 
about Latin based on the examination of the genetically derived Romance languages, but 
we could also attempt to reconstruct the Latin sound system if the only extant evidence 
consisted of borrowings from Latin into Albanian, Basque, and Berber. Both methods are 
equally acceptable from a methodological point of view, only the amount of data is 
smaller in the latter case. 
‘The Neogrammarians’ principles were formulated when scholars did not yet make a 
difference between phonetics and phonology, and indeed their principles need not 
necessarily be applied to phonemes, but can be applied to units singled out by any 
method of phonetic differentiation. However, if the differentiation on the input side is 
rough, the result will be no better. This question has been adressed by Houzer (1996) 
whom I cite in the original here: 

“Die phonologische Klassifizierung — in erster Linie nach dem Kriterium 

der Fihigkeit baw. Unfuhigkeit eines Lautungsunterschiedes, Bedeutungen 

zu unterscheiden — ist blo8 eine Méglichkeit unter anderen, lautliche 

GréBen als gleich oder verschieden zu betrachten (...). Nach welchen 

Kriterien man auch abstrahiert und klassifiziert, mit den unterschiedenen 

lautlichen GréBen kénnen immer Lautgesetze formuliert werden, wo reiner 

Lautwandel gewirkt hat. Unterscheidet man nruss. [neurussisch, C. Peust] i 

und y (es sind verschiedene Laute), muB man formulieren: aruss. i z.B. nach 

t > nruss. i; aruss. i z.B. nach § > nruss. y; aruss. y z.B. nach t > nruss. y; 

aruss. y z.B. nach k > nruss. i. Unterscheidet man nruss. i und y hingegen 

nicht (sie gehiren demselben Phonem /i/ an), geniigt einfach: aruss. /i/ und 

/y/ > nruss. /i/.” (Houzer 1996: 88) 
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“Man kénnte auch mykenisch-griechische Warter, wie sie in Linear B 
geschrieben wurden, also (abgeschen von t vs. d) ohne Unterscheidung 
zwischen Tenues, Mediae und Aspiratae, mit altindischen ausammenstellen 
und so ein giiltiges Rekonstrukt des Urindogermanischen bilden (...)” 


(Hoxzer 1996: 249f.) 
For comparative research in fields like Indo-European, Dravidian, or Sino-Tibetic, well- 
founded descriptions of both the phonology and the semantics of living languages are 
available. Speculation is therefore limited to constructing the proto-language as the 
other side of comparison. In Egyptian, the situation is both better and worse at the same 
time. 
All stages of Egyptian are evidenced to an imperfect degree, and many aspects of the 
language escape our attention completely or can only be used with reservations due to 
our limitation of knowledge. We can hear Egyptian words and ask speakers about their 
meaning only in a few cases when Egyptian words have been borrowed into other 
languages (especially, but not exclusively, into modern Egyptian Arabic). In principle 
there is no difference between the preservation of an Old Egyptian word as a loan in 
English (db.t “brick” > adobe) and that of a Latin word in modern Italian. In both cases, 
the words are “genetically” related and were formally modified by regular sound 
changes. But those fragmented data cannot give us a coherent picture of the language, 
anything that could reasonably be called a system. 
However, there are also advantages specific to Egyptian, namely the fact that this 
language was recorded by native speakers for about four and a half thousand years. 
During this time, very considerable changes on all linguistic levels, including the 
phonological level, took place. We can use evidence from later stages of the language for 
establishing reconstructions of an earlier stage which is also attested in its turn. The 
attested language history is long enough to provide us with numerous interesting 
phonological developments without ever having to refer to a (re)constructed proto- 
language. This is not to say that we could avoid (re)constructions as such, but everything 
we assume can be compared and cross-checked against data produced by native speakers. 








1.6 Refining a synchronic phonological analysis by diachronic 
evidence 


The methods of historical linguistics are frequently applied in order to reconstruct an 
unattested language, for instance Proto-Indo-European. However we can also apply them 
to an attested language to get more information about it than we would derive from a 
synchronic evaluation of the written sources alone. For example, the Latin orthography 
does not note yowel length, but this feature can be reconstructed for the most part from a 
comparative analysis of the Romance daughter languages (another source is the exami- 
nation of Latin metrical texts). In the earliest sources of Akkadian (Old-Akkadian) the 
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three series of plosives (voiceless, voiced, emphatic) are not distinguished in writing, but 
the difference is inferred from the evidence of later texts when the script had become 
more refined (as well as from Semitic etymology). Old Turkish is written in several 
scripts all of which ignore certain phonological distinctions of this language. Therefore 
the comparison to modern Turkish languages plays an important role in reconstructing 
Old Turkish phonology. The sound values of the signs in Old Chinese are largely recon- 
structed on the basis of modern Chinese dialects. The same principle is applied through- 
out this book where the evidence of the hieroglyphic script is supplemented by recon- 
structions based on the later testimonies of the Coptic dialects. 

Predictions that can already be made from the comparative evidence of Coptic dialects 
are frequently confirmed by evidence attested from the pharaonic language. To take an 
example, there are two graphs (&, G) for palatal stops in Coptic. Two dialects known as 
Sahidic and Bohairic behave differently in writing a given palatal stop in a word, so we 
can establish four sets of correspondence for rendering the palatal stops: 























seta seta set 3 set 4 
Sahidic a a Ss S 
Bohairic a S a Ss 











‘The Neogrammarian’s principles predict here that, unless a specific environment can be 
found that could have caused a split development, (at least) four different sounds must be 
assumed for some earlier stage of the language. Indeed, the etymological cognates from 
hieroglyphic Egyptian show four graphemes which correspond to the four sets established 
here: {~ , =, , and 2 This comparison works regardless of the view taken about the 
nature of the Coptic dialects; the possible conclusions may differ, though. For instance, 
if we take the two “dialects” to represent mere alternative orthographical conventions, 
(at least) four different palatal stops will have to be posited for spoken Coptic as a whole, 
homography being differently applied in each writing convention. If, on the other hand, 
the dialects are perceived in a more traditional sense, it is possible to assume different 
sound mergers in different parts of the country. Whatever scenario is accepted, we can 
reasonably reconstruct four sounds for the earlier language. Furthermore, we can argue 
that there is a common feature linking the sounds represented by sets 4 and a, as opposed 
to the sounds represented by sets 3 and 4, and another feature linking sets 1 and 3 as 
opposed to sets 2 and 4. These features common to two sets each would have motivated 
the phonetic merger or the homography respectively. 

If the examination of later stages of Egyptian leads us to postulate distinctions for the 
earlier language, they should in principle be reconstructed even if there is no direct 
confirmation for them from that period. In this case, they serve to refine our picture of the 





2 The presentation is simplified here. Note particularly the fact that in Bohairic the 
opposition of both stops is maintained only before the stressed vowel (13° § 3.3.2) 
which renders the Egypto-Coptic relationships somewhat more complex. 
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earlier language and help us to get insight into what is hidden by deficiencies of the 
writing system. For example, vowels are generally not indicated in the hieroglyphic 
script, but we postulate many of them by the evidence of Coptic. In this book, I also 
suggest some consonantal distinctions based on reconstructions from Coptic which fail to 
be indicated in the Egyptian script. 


ays Phonemic versus graphemic representation 


Although phonetic data most naturally provide a major base for researching the phonol- 
ogy of a language, in the case of Egyptian we have to rely mainly on written sources. Any 
phonographic writing system actually implies a categorization of speech sounds, 
although this may be quite different from what we would call a phonological analysis. 
However, the written evidence can be taken as a starting point for the analysis of the 
sound system. This analysis can be refined if more data, such as renderings of the same 
language in different writing systems, or evidence from other diachronic stages of the 
language, or typological predictions about the structure and development of phonological 
systems in general are included. 

In addition to the straightforward case of an unambiguous correspondence of graphemes 
and phonemes, more complex patterns of correspondence are possible. Let us take a look 
at two fundamental patterns here which often occur in languages: 





‘A) Two or more graphemes correspond to one phoneme: the graphemic system is more 
differentiated than the phonological system. 

Not all graphemes have a phonetic function whatsoever. Even if a sign is definitely used 
in a phonographic way, its function may include further semantic or grammatical compo- 
nents (ef. the difference between small and capital letters in the Latin script). What we 
face here is the problem of distinguishing phonographical and semographical sign 
functions. 

Let us assume a set of graphemes which we believe to be phonographs, i.e. for which no 
semographic functions are obvious. Phonographs may express phonetic differences of any 
kind, not necessarily phonological differences. If only an allophonie distinction is 
expressed, we may be able to find specific environments by which the allophones are 
conditioned. In other words, if we observe that a certain grapheme is always used in a 
specific phonetic environment, a possible explanation is that this grapheme denotes an 
allophone rather than a phoneme. However, we can only observe this if the conditioning 
environment itself is expressed in writing. 

Some phonographs may be consistently kept distinct from one another but some may not. 
If a former phonetic distinction is eliminated through language change, the corresponding 
graphemes will become homophones. In this case, we typically observe that the graphical 
distinction is no longer retained with any consequence, especially in texts ranging on a 
low sociohierarchical scale. There is a good chance that in the long run one of these 
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graphemes will be eliminated from the writing system, or the difference will be reinter- 
preted to express another functional distinction. 


B) Two or more phonemes correspond to one grapheme: the graphemic system is less 
differentiated than the phonological system. 
It seems to be a universal that the phonological level is mirrored into the graphemic 
level defectively. For instance, intonational properties are not rendered adequately in 
any writing system. Additionally, the Egyptian scripts dispense with rendering vowels. 
This problem can partly be remedied by correlating two or more graphical systems with 
one another. This can be done from a diachronic perspective (renderings of different 
stages of a language) as discussed in §4.6, but also from a synchronic perspective 
(renderings of the same language in different writing systems). For example, the hieratic 
and the cuneiform representations of Late Egyptian together tell us more than each of 
them would do alone. 
In some cases distinctions which have been posited by such stipulations can be corrobo- 
rated by extralinguistic information. For example, in § 3.7 I posit two different Egyptian 
phonemes hidden behind the single grapheme «q, since the corresponding sounds end up 
as both velar and palatal stops in Coptic, and no different environments are recognizable 
that could have induced allophones or a phonemic split. One of these phonemes occurs in 
borrowings from Semitic languages only. So we can suggest that by language contact a 
new phoneme was imported into Egyptian but no distinct grapheme for its representation 
was created, 





‘An amount of uncertainty always remains. It is possible and actually to be expected that 
some phonological traits are not reflected in the graphemic represention of any stage of 
the language and will therefore remain obscure forever. On the other hand, failing to 
recognize certain distinctions may lead us to assume phonological differences in other 
parts of the phonemic system which we would better not assume if we had direct access 
to the spoken language. 


T have only discussed here the different representations of small linguistic elements 
(phonemes, graphemes) in spoken and written Egyptian respectively. Kammenzeu1. (19910, 
1992/93, 1998a: 21-23) makes it clear that spoken Egyptian (“Phonemsprache”) and 
written Egyptian (“Graphemsprache”) can actually be considered two distinct linguistic 
systems since they show marked differences on all levels of linguistic description 
including morphology, syntax, and pragmatics. It is a striking fact that spoken Egyptian 
was a highly inflectional language, whereas written Egyptian can be described as a 
basically agglutinative system. 
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4.8 A short history of research in Egyptian phonology 


Studies in the Egyptian language have always had a strong diachronic bias. This is under- 
standable when we consider the immense history of Egyptian. Furthermore, the analysis 
of a given element at a given time can frequently only be stipulated from evidence of 
other periods. This is especially true for the fields of lexicography and phonology. 
Beginning with Jean Frangois Champollion who deciphered the hieroglyphs in 1822, the 
first Egyptologists identified numerous hieroglyphic groups with words of Coptic which 
was already well known at that time, but they were not yet fully aware of the differences 
between Egyptian and Coptic as languages. When the linguistic distance between both 
languages became more and more evident, extensive research on Egyptian phonetics 
began. Much of this early work is no longer acceptable today and will not be discussed in 
this book. 

At the end of the 19th century, the so-called Berlin school, with Erman, Serue, and 
Srewponer as its leading figures, made major progresses in distinguishing between the 
diachronic stages of the Egyptian language, which was a crucial precondition for further 
research, What followed were milestones in Egyptian linguistics such as the recognition 
of the principally consonantal nature of the Egyptian writing system (Brucscu & Enman 
4889), the discovery of the syllable structure rules (in Sreinponrr 1894), and the monu- 
mental and still invaluable “Verbum” by Serue (1899-1902) in which numerous exact 
definitions of Egyptian phonetic developments by the Neogrammarian’s model were 
proposed. The recovery of additional important sources (new Coptic dialects, cuneiform 
transcriptions of Egyptian) led to better insights into the vowel system (Serue 1923). (For 
more details on the history of these discoveries see Zunxe 1997: xvi-xx.) The first 
etymological dictionary of Coptic was published by Srreceusenc (1921). Based on these 
materials, two monographs on Egypto-Coptic sounds appeared in which the knowledge of 
that time was codified (Czenmax 1931/34, Wonneut 1934). 

Vercore (1945) was the first scholar to apply the distinction between phonetics and 
phonology to Egyptian, which increased the clarity and exactitude of the analysis. More 
detailed and more modern phonological investigations into certain domains followed 
(e.g. Sarzincen 1979, Hiwrze 1980). Other scholars, although based on a more traditional 
methodology, also expanded our knowledge considerably (e.g. Ever, Fecr, Lacau, Osinc, 
Vyctcnz). In the light of the new developments, the possibilities for estimating Egypto- 
Coptic etymologies increased greatly. Three new etymological dictionaries of Coptic 
appeared in a quick sequence (Westenvorr 1965/77, Cennt 1976, Vycici 1983). 
Meanwhile, scholars from outside Egyptology had provided essential contributions to 
Egyptian (Greenserc 1962; Honce 1966; Rossier 1971) which only slowly made their way 
into Egyptology. New evidence such as the consonantal compatibility restrictions was 
discovered, and scholars began to question crucial traditional assumptions. Today there 
is vivid research on Egypto-Coptic phonology by several scholars such as Derurpt, Hovce, 
Kamwenzett, Kasser, Lopaieno, Sarzincen, Scene, and Zerter, to name only some. 
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2 Basic information about Egyptian 


4 Diachronic stages of the Egyptian language 


On the history of the Egyptian language in general see Junce (1984b), Jansen-Winxein 
(1995), and Kasorenzeut. (1998b: 59-78) where further references can be found. 
We can divide the history of the Egyptian language into the following stages: 


at Ca, 3100-13008c: a single written language 


‘The first testimonies of script in Egypt are attested from the late 4th millennium wc.3 The 
earliest documents are usually very short and consist of isolated names and nouns most of 
which technically cannot be clearly attributed to a specific language. Already from 
Dynasty 3 (around a60onc), several longer texts are known.4 

Until approximately 13008c, basically one language was used for all purposes of writing. 
Tt can be subdivided into two stages: Old Egyptian (until ca. aogonc) and 
Middle Egyptian (from ca. 20008c on). It is difficult to estimate how much 
spoken and written language differed from another at that time. From the late 3rd 
millennium on, we know a very limited number of textual sources from informal, everyday 
contexts which show grammatical peculiarities reminiscent of Late Egyptian. This 
suggests that by this time a marked diastratic variation already existed.s 


2.4.2 Ca. 1300-s00nc: differentiation into two written languages 


From about 1300sc on, remarkable linguistic differences can be observed on the 
synchronic level.6 Texts can either be written in a somewhat archaic language based on 
Middle Egyptian, or in a more informal language which probably reflects the contempo- 
rary spoken tongue. The former is called Neo-Middle Egyptian, the latter 
Late Egyptian. The gap between (Neo-)Middle Egyptian and Late Egyptian is 
considerable in both the grammatical and the lexical respects so as to justify a classifi- 
cation as two different languages. Many texts, especially those dating from 1300 to 
sggonc, show various degrees of mixture between both linguistic systems. After about 
1000nc, the two codes tend to be kept apart more strictly. It is possible that the 





3. On the beginning of script in Egypt see Dreyer (in print) and Encen (1997). 
On the texts from Dynasty 3 see Kant & Korn & Znawermann (1995) 
E.g. the definite article p? which is a typical Late Egyptian feature is already found 
a few times in the late Old Kingdom, but only in utterances ascribed to lower class 
people and as parts of proper names (Feci 1960: § 415). 
6 The development of two Egyptian written languages is treated in detail by Jansen- 
Winxen (1995). 


an 
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phonological systems of both styles had become differentiated (only) by this time, as 
Javsen-Winketn (1995: 106) suggests. 

Both linguistic varieties appear to have had a different prestige, and their use depended 
on the given text genre to a certain degree. “Classical” Middle Egyptian with its wealth 
of literature and religious tradition continued to be learned in schools, and new texts, 
especially with religious content, were still composed in this language. Late Egyptian, 
on the other hand, was the language of administration, economic transactions, private 
use, and many literary texts were composed in this idiom. 

The official correspondence of New Kingdom Egypt with its Asian provinces was 
recorded in Akkadian, a Semitic language written in cuneiform which some Egyptian 
scribes were taught as a foreign language. 


2.1.3 Ca. soonc ~ asoan: three written languages 


In 5258c Egypt became part of the Persian empire. From this time forth, the language of 
foreign rulers replaced Egyptian as the means of expression within the higher administra- 
tion. This was Aramaic under the Persians and Greek under the Ptolemies and Romans. 

‘The main spoken language of Egypt was called Demotic (“popular [language]”) by the 
ancient Greeks, a term still employed today. It was written in a distinct script, likewise 
called Demotic, which is a development from hieratic. Demotic was used as the means of 
writing for a variety of purposes, ranging from private notes to official administrative 








texts, 
In Roman times, the position of Greek became stronger. From about soap, most literate 
Egyptians employed Greek as the means of writing in preference to Demotic (Bacnau. 
1993: 237). The “classical” Neo-Middle Egyptian language was still in use mainly for 
religious purposes, but its knowledge became more and more restricted to small circles of 
priests. 

Already in Ptolemaic times, attempts began to employ Greek letters for writing texts in 
the Egyptian language. An important early example is the inscription of Hurgonaphor, an 
ephemerous provincial king in Upper Egypt, from 202/1ac. This text appears to be written 
with Greek letters throughout, but is only partly understandable.7 From the 1st/and 
century Ap on such texts become more frequent, although most of them are restricted to 
specialized contexts (magical, astrological). Usually, such texts are not exclusively writ- 
ten with Greek letters, but show various degrees of admixture of Demotic phonographical 
and logographical signs. Texts written this way are called “Old Coptic” ® 

The language of most Old Coptic texts seems to be identical to Demotic. However, Osinc 
(1976c) published a text from the and century a, written in a mixture of Greek and 


7. The text has been edited by Pestwan (1977: no. 11). For its date see Vannonre: (1986: 
300). For similar texts from this period see Quarcrneun (1994b). 
8 For an overview of Old Coptic sources see Saraincen (1991b). 
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Demotic signs, which seems to be composed basically in a form of Neo-Middle Egyptian. 
This text is very difficult to understand. 


2.4.4 Ca. a50 — 1700(?)ap: two/three written languages 


As a part of the Roman empire, Egypt gradually became a Christian country. Classicistic 
Neo-Middle Egyptian, together with the hieroglyphic script, which had become restricted 
to use within the pagan religion, were forgotten. The last known hieroglyphic text dates 
to 394ap (Gnirrrrn 1935/37: vol. 1, 126f. and vol. a, pl. 69). At approximately the same 
time, the popular language ceased to be written in Demotic script, the last known record- 
ing dating to 4g2av (Pestuan 1967: 127). During the late period of hieroglyphic history, 
an increasing number of pseudo-hieroglyphic inscriptions had appeared (on these see 
Srernserc ex-Horasi 1994). 

Based on the first attempts to write Egyptian in Greek letters (“Old Coptic”, 03 above), 
the so-called Coptic alphabet was developed (on the Coptic alphabet 63° § 2.7). Egyptian 
written in this alphabet is conventionally called “Coptic” by modern scholars. Coptic 
came into full use around 30a, when major portions of the Bible were translated into 
this language.9 At this point the native language of Egypt began to flourish again as a 
means of writing during the next couple of centuries, although Greek continued to be 
used as an administrative language far into the Islamic period. Coptic is attested in 
several dialects (on which E& § 2.3). 

In 64oa0, the Arabs occupied Egypt. They imported a new religion, Islam, as well as their 
own language and script. Very slowly, Arabic began to supersede Coptic as a means of 
writing. The last major newly-composed text in Coptic seems to be the Triadon, a long 
religious poem written in the Sahidic dialect around 13224.** Finally, at a date which is 
difficult to determine (6° §2.2.1), Coptic became extinct also as a spoken language. 
Some knowledge of Greek was preserved among the remaining Christians alongside with 
the knowledge of Coptic, since many Christian liturgical texts were written and recited 
in Greek. 





2.4.5 Modern time 


Today the Egyptian Arabic dialect is the means of communication among the vast 
majority of the population of Egypt. The sole means of writing is Modern Standard Arabic 
which diverges from the spoken language to a considerable degree. This is a typical case 
of diglossia. Arabic is also in use among the remaining perhaps eight million Christian 
inhabitants. They, however, continue to employ the Coptic and Greek languages for 





9. For the date of the Bible translation ef. Kane (1954: I, 269-272). 
40. The text was published by vow Lema (1903) and translated by Nace (1983). For its 
date see Nacet (1983: aaf.). 
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liturgical purposes, although most of them understand little or nothing of these texts. The 
role of Coptic among modern Christian Egyptians is thus comparable to the role of Latin 
in the Catholic church. 


2.1.6 Synopsis 





















































preferred spoken | written language | written language | written language 
language preferred for per-| preferred for | preferred for 
sonal correspon- | higher admini- | religious texts 
dence and lower | stration 
administration 
3100-1300nc | probably vari- | Old and Middle | Old and Middle | Old and Middle 
eties close to Egyptian Egyptian Egyptian 
Old and Middle 
Egyptian 
1300-5008 | probably vari- | Late Egyptian | basically Late | Neo-Middle 
eties close to Egyptian Egyptian 
Late Egyptian 
‘goonc-soap | Demotic Demotic ‘Aramaic, Greek, | Neo-Middle 
Demotic Egyptii 
50-250aD Demotic Greek Greek Neo-Middle 
Egyptian 
250-7000 _| Coptic Coptic, Greek __| Greek Coptic, Greek 
7o0an—1400an| Coptic, vernacu- | Coptic, standard | standard Arabic | Coptic, Greek 
| (Christians) | lar Arabic Arabic 
41400- vernacular Ara- | standard Arabic | standard Arabic | Coptic, Greek, 
4700(?)aD bic, late vari- standard Arabic 
(Christians) _| eties of Coptic 
today vernacular standard Arabic | standard Arabic | Coptic, Greek, 
(Christians) _| Arabic standard Arabic 
qooav-today | vernacular standard Arabic | standard Arabic | standard Arabic 
(Muslims) —_| Arabic 





2.2 Late Coptic 


Coptic finally became extinct as a spoken language but continues to be used as a liturgi- 
cal language of the Coptic church until the present day. Even when Coptie was no longer 
in productive written use, it still experienced major phonetic developments (52> §§ 3.3.8 
and 5.5.6). On the records about late pronunciation traditions © appendix 7. 
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2.2.4 ‘The disappearance of Coptic as a spoken language 


Coptic remained in productive written use until about the 14th century ap. It is difficult, 
however, to determine the time at which Coptic became extinct as a spoken language, but 
it is generally agreed that Coptic was preserved longest in Upper Egypt. O’Leany (1934: 
243-249) assumes that Coptic had already ceased to be in spoken use in the 13/14th 
centuries ap.‘ Certain sources which, however, are of questionable reliability suggest 
that Coptic was still spoken in the 17th century*?. The existence of a trilingual Go‘az 
(Ethiopic) — Arabic — Coptic glossary of everyday vocabulary which is assigned to 
approximately the early 18th century av (£3 § 2.9.3) seems to indicate that Coptic was 
still useful to know at that time. 

Quiwext (1901: 87) states that he had heard that “30 years ago” there were still elderly 
people around Qus and Naqada in Upper Egypt who remembered that they had heard 
Coptic spoken in their youth. This would have been approximately at the beginning of the 
agth century. It is unclear how trustworthy these testimonies are. 

‘There were a few elderly inhabitants of the Upper Egyptian village iz-Zentya that also 
bears a Coptic name bi-Sulsal (= *M1-COACEA) who claimed that, although they them- 
selves were no longer fluent in Coptic, they had still heard their parents speak it as a 
living tongue while they were in their youth. When Werner Vycich! was informed of this 
in the mid 1930s, he visited these people in order to record what they still had in their 
memories. Unfortunately, he told us nothing about the technique of inquiry by which he 
collected the materials. The results were published in Vyctcm (1936), Wornett (1937), 
and Wonreut. & Vyciem. (194). A rather mysterious remark by Tit. (1954: 156), however, 
has cast doubt on the credibility of Vycichl’s recordings.‘3 Cf. also the comments by 
Jozef Vergote in Lecnatn (1945: 124-126) on an inhabitant of the same village who was 
shown to have faked that he still had a command of Coptic. 

In modern Egypt, there are a few enthusiasts who are trying to revive Bohairic Coptic as 
a living language.*4 For this purpose, booklets are written which attempt to teach spoken 
Coptic for modern everyday use (e.g. Isnag 1973). 





2.2.9 Coptic as a language of liturgy in modern Egypt 


From the gth century on, the (originally northern) Bohairic dialect became the prevalent 





44 Cf, also Sow (1936). 

42. Cf, Vercors (1973/ 83: Ia, §). 

43. “Uber die Angelegenheit der «koptisch sprechenden Familien» in Zeniya gibt es an 
massgebender Stelle eine villig andere Ansicht. Es wire mit Riicksicht auf die 
Wichtigkeit dieser Frage sehr wiinschenswert, wenn diese einmal geiiussert wiirde, 
so dass die wissenschaftliche Welt darin nicht einseitig orientiert bleibt.” To the 
best of my knowledge, this opinion has not been expressed by now. 

24 On this topic ef. Isttaa (1993). 
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literary variety of Coptic throughout Egypt because the center of Coptic culture was 
situated in the north-west of the country (Alexandria was the residence of the Coptic 
patriarch, the monasteries of the Wadr ’n-Natran were major sites of book production). 
Bohairic is the dialect in which all Coptic liturgical texts have been written from 
medieval times until today. Local traditions about the pronunciation have been largely 
superseded by the Bohairic dialect propagated by the Coptic church. Traces of other 
dialects can, however, be found in the onomastic material (see Vrctcmt 1936: 170). For 
example, the modern name of the town /2ax'mi:m/ in middle Egypt < Egyptian knty-mnw 
lacks the palatalization <h» /x/ > /f/ (cf. Sahidic/ Bohairie WAIN) and can only be 
explained from the Akhmimic dialect of the Coptic language where /x/ was regularly 
preserved (03° § 3.8.4). 
Patriarch Cyrillus IV (1854-1861) introduced another change in the way liturgical texts 
are read. He inaugurated a so-called “reformed pronunciation” of the Coptic letters 
which is modelled on the pronunciation the equivalent letters have in Modern Greek. 
‘This reformed pronunciation is prevalent among Copts in Modern Egypt. 
Coptic loans and place names which were taken over into modern Arabic nowadays fit 
into the phonological system of the Arabic vernacular, and there are no phonological or 
phonetic traits specific to them. However, the case might have been different with older 
habits of pronouncing Coptic liturgical texts. Prince (1902: 291) emphasizes the phonetic 
peculiarity of the Coptic liturgical pronounciation of his days: 

“In spite of the ignorance of the priesthood, they have for ceremonial 

reasons been at great pains to hand down the traditionally correct pronunci- 

ation of their religious language. Indeed, so different to the intonation of 

Arabic is the tone of the Coptic as uttered by the priests of to-day that no 

one can reasonably assert that Arabic has had any influence on the pronun- 

ciation of the church language.” 


Sosny (1915: 15) makes a somewhat ambiguous statement on the pronunciation of Coptic 
liturgies: 

“T believe that an ordinary uneducated priest [...] has the inherent power of 

forming the sounds of the different characters in the language of his 

forefathers. Indeed he pronounces the Arabic language itself as if it were 

Coptic. Often and often this fact struck me while I was at Church, standing 

at a distance from the officiating priest, when it was impossible for me — 

and I believe for many others — to decide whether he was chanting in Arabic 

or in Coptic.” 
It is unclear whether what struck these authors was the presence of specifically Coptic 
sounds, or simply the absence of typically Arabic sounds in the Coptic recitations. In 
§ 3.12.5 I discuss evidence which seems to indicate that Late Coptic indeed retained a 
specific pronunciation /B/, unfamiliar to Arabic, of the letter 8 until quite recently. But 
this sound has ultimately been replaced by /w/ in the modern liturgical pronunciation of 
Coptic in Egypt. 


3a 


2.3 Dialects 


When variation within a language is encountered, there are several possibilities of 
interpreting it, e.g. as diachronic variation (different historical stages of one language), 
diastratic variation (variation due to different social milieus), or diatopic variation 
(variation across different geographical regions). The latter type is what is usually 
understood by ‘dialectal’ variation. If variation is found in texts of an extinct language, it 
is not always immediately clear which interpretation should be preferred. 

Diachronic and diastratic variation of Pre-Coptic Egyptian is well known (3° § 2.1). The 
diachronic aspect is particularly easy to verify since many Egyptian texts can be as- 
signed to an exact date. By contrast, it has been almost impossible to find clear linguis- 
tie characteristics typical for a specific geographical region, i.e. for dialects proper.*s 
The only example of a distinct Pre-Coptic dialect the texts of which originate from a 
restricted area is Napatan Egyptian. This variety is attested by royal inscrip- 
tions of the Napatan empire, which covered the northern half of modern Sudan, dating 
from the sth to the 3rd century sc. These texts show marked deviations from contempora- 
neous texts written in Egypt especially with regards to syntax and morphology. It is, 
however, not clear whether the Napatan idiom was ever used as a spoken language or was 
only used as a medium of writing by speakers of other languages for which no writing 
system had been established. On Napatan Egyptian see Peust (1999). 

The situation is quite different with Coptic. Coptic is attested in several varieties which 
cannot be projected on a diacronic line. These varieties, conventionally called 
“dialects”, may reflect actual regional linguistic v: , or merely distinct methods 








15 A few rather limited peculiarities of certain texts were explained as dialectal 
features’by Roguer (1979, Old Egyptian), Grout (1984 and 1987, Late Egyptian), 
Lexa (1934 and 1949: I, §182-191, Demotic), and Jounson (1976, Demotic). 

Some scholars have posited different Egyptian dialects in order to explain certain 
phonetic developments which are supposedly inexplicable by regular sound laws 
(e.g. Fecur 1960: 246, Lorrieno 1995: 31, Vrcicut 1990: 122f.). 

Several scholars have suggested that the attested diachronic stages are additionally 
or essentially diatopic in nature, assuming that the standard variety of the language 
was rooted in different parts of Egypt through the times. The following localizations 
of the standard variety for specific periods have been proposed: Old and Late 
Egyptian in Lower Egypt, Middle Egyptian in Upper Egypt (Evcentow 1951: af); 
Old and Middle Egyptian in Lower Egypt, Late Egyptian in Upper Egypt (Grarow 
1944: 209, a1af.; Fecur 1960: 162f., 206-208); earliest Egyptian and Late Egyptian 
in Upper Egypt, [later] Old Egyptian and Middle Egyptian in Lower Egypt (Eve. 
1955/64: I, §a1f.; Greensenc 1986: 284; Scuenxet 1993: 148); Old Egyptian and 
Demotic in Middle Egypt, Middle Egyptian in Lower Egypt, Late Egyptian in Upper 
Egypt (Davis 1973: 202); Old and Middle Egyptian in Middle Egypt, Earliest 
Egyptian and Late Egyptian in (an)other area(s) of unknown localization (Sarzincer 
19948: 202-204). 
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of rendering the spoken language into a graphical code. Differences similar to those 
known from the Coptic dialects can already be observed in Greek transcriptions of 
Egyptian words from somewhat earlier date (Quarceneun 1974: 418-430). 

It is difficult to assign the Coptic “dialects” to specific geographical areas. This is 
partly due to the fact that most Coptic texts are of unknown geographical origin. But even 
where the origin is certain, it appears that texts belonging to one dialect can be found in 
different parts of Egypt. A summary of the major attempts at localising the Coptic 
dialects is given by Kassen (1994¢). 

Some scholars such as Minx (1972: 187), Kassen (1973: 72f.), and Brunscu (1978: 69) 
have mentioned the possibility that a graphic divergence between Coptic dialects does 
not necessarily render a difference in pronunciation. Hintze (1980) presents a pan-dialec- 
tal phonological analysis of Coptic which makes use of an abstract underlying phonolog- 
ical representation. He demonstrates for several words that it is possible to derive the 
surface structures of different dialects from a single underlying representation 
(“systematische phonematische Repriisentation”, Hivtze 1980: 75) if distinct sets of 
transformation rules specific to each dialect are assumed.*® These underlying representa- 
tions are often strikingly similar to historically preceding stages of the Egyptian 
language.*7 

Impressed by Hintze’s account, Lorateno (1982) suggests that what are conventionally 
called Coptic dialects do not actually indicate any linguistic variation but rather mere 
various orthographic traditions for rendering a uniform language. Loprieno deserves the 
merit of having renounced a simplistic identification of graphemics and phonemics which 
many scholars have been applying too easily. Loprieno’s account can, however, only 
explain graphic differences among the Coptic dialects. In addition to these, the Coptic 
dialects also provide clear examples of lexical peculiarities. Lexical variety among the 
Coptic dialects has not yet been researched systematically; I have collected some 
examples in appendix 40. Differences on the levels of morphology and syntax are scarcer, 
but do likewise exist.*8 

We can thus conclude that the differences between the Coptic “dialects” may be of 
merely graphical nature to a large part, but at least to a certain degree they witness 
actual linguistic variation which cannot be interpreted as diachronic and is likely to 


have a geographical background. 








16 Hintze’s essay deals with three dialects. The rules are listed in Hintze (1980: 55- 
57), illustrations of how they operate follow on the subsequent pages. 

47 This phenomenon is discussed by Hnerze (1980: 67f.) 

18 For morphological differences see Tit (1961). Note that most, but not all of these 
differences can be reduced to mere graphic differences. For dialectal differences in 
syntax and morphosyntax see Potorsky (1960: 401, no. 20) and Suisia-Hatevy (1981). 
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The major dialects of Coptic are the following: 

*  Sahidic, the dialect in which most known Coptic texts are written. Soon after the 

Bible (or at least major parts of it) had been translated into Sahidic, which is 
assumed to have happened roughly around 3o0ap (cf. Kanue 1954: I, 269-272), this 
dialect became the most widespread variety of Coptic throughout Egypt. Sahidic 
thus contributed to the marginalization or elimination of most other dialects during 
the following centuries. Beginning in the 9th century, Sahidic was subsequently 
challenged by Bohairic which in turn spread as a literary dialect over Egypt as a 
whole. Sahidic is, however, attested as late as the 14th century. Since Sahidic is 
only known from a time when it was of superregional significance, it is difficult to 
assign it to any geographically determined area. 
Whereas the preserved texts of all other Coptic dialects are, with a few exceptions, 
translations of literary texts (mostly religious in content) from the Greek, Sahidic is 
the only dialect which also possesses a considerable corpus of original literature? 
and of non-literary texts. The latter frequently show certain deviations from 
“standard” Sahidic. 

*  Bobairic. Although a few Bohairic manuscripts already appear in the 4th century av, 
most texts of this well attested dialect date to a relatively late era (from the gth 
century on). Bohairic is the official liturgical language of today’s Coptic church 
(02 §2.2). It is generally believed that Bohairic originated from Northern Egypt. 
Although this is a late dialect, it shows several archaic features in terms of lexicon, 
phonology, and morphosyntax which are not found elsewhere. 

* Akhmimic. The Akhmimic texts mainly date to back to the qth and sth centuries av. 
Subsequently, Akhmimic became extinct, at least as a vehicle of written communi- 
cation. Akhmimic is believed to have been localized in the southern part of Egypt. 
Its name is derived from the town of Akhmim close to which some texts written in 
this variety were found. The retention of the phoneme /x/ in the toponym “Akhmim” 
itself is a typical Akhmimic characteristic (63° § 2.2). Akhmimic is considered the 
phonetically most archaic of the Coptic dialects. 

*  Lycopolitan (also: Subakhmimic, Assiutic). In terms of time of attestation and local- 
ization, Lycopolitan is comparable to Akhmimic. Lycopolitan and Akhmimic are 
very similar, and it seems not improbable that the differences between both dialects 
are only graphical in character. 

*  Fayyumic (Faiyumic). Texts in this dialect are attested from the 3/gth to the 10th 
century ap. This dialect is habitually assumed to have been located in the Fayyum, a 
geographically isolated area to the West of the Nile. Fayyumic is one of the lesser 
researched Coptic dialects. 

*  Mesokemic (also: Oxyrhynchite), a dialect first described by Kane (1954: I, aa0- 








4g The numerous writings of the abbot Shenoute (4th/sth century ap) are the most 
famous specimens of native Sahidic literature. 
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227), is localized in Middle Egypt and shows affinities to Fayyumic. This dialect is 
attested by a few manuscripts from the 4th and sth centuries. Since most Mesokemic 
texts have been found comparatively recently, this dialect has not been adequately 
included in the available Coptic dictionaries. 
‘The terms “Sahidie” and “Bohairic” are based on the indigenous tradition. They are 
already found in a Coptic grammar by Athanasius of Qus (21th century ap) as respectively 
$02d1 and buhair. 
Rodolphe Kasser has developed a system of sigla — consisting of letters sometimes 
followed by an additional number — for designating numerous different varieties of 
Coptic. Sahidic is encoded as S, Bohairic as B, certain subvarieties of Bohairic as Bg, Bs 
etc. In Kasser (1990) he presents a standardized version of these abbreviations. A more 
concise list of dialect sigla is to be found in Vycrcmt (1983: xi-xii). 
In this book I mark the dialectal provenance of Coptic words by a superscript letter to the 
left: ® Sahidic, > Bohairic, * Akhmimie, ! Lycopolitan, f Fayyumic, ® Mesokemic. 


2.4 Major dictionaries and grammars of Egyptian 





The following i of some major dictionaries and grammars covering various stages 


of Egyptian. 


2.4.4 Dictionaries 


Dictionaries marked by an asterisk (*) provide each entry with selected references to 
occurrences in the texts. There exists no thesaurus of the Egyptian language to date. 
Dictionaries of several stages of Egyptian 

+ *Enman & Grarow (1926-1963) (commonly abbreviated Wb) (Egyptian — German): 
Although becoming slightly outdated, this is still the most important Egyptian 
dictionary. Covering hieroglyphic and hieratic texts from all periods (Old Egyptian, 
Middle Egyptian, Neo-Middle Egyptian, Late Egyptian); detailed lexical entries 
which pay notice to diachronic differences, seven volumes (the sixth volume being a 
German-Egyptian index), additional volumes with Belegstellen, ca. 16000 entries. 

*  Hannre (1995) (Egyptian — German): A modern dictionary with shorter entries, 
covering texts written until the New Kingdom (Old Egyptian, Middle Egyptian, Late 
Egyptian), ca. 16000 entries, with additional glossaries of divine names as well as 
place names. 


20 Kassen (1973: 76f.) cites the relevant passage in the Arabic original as well as in 
translation. 
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Dictionaries of Middle Egyptian 

+ *Faurxwer (1981) (Egyptian — English): A concise dictionary of Middle Egyptian, 
ca. 5000 entries. 

*  *von Denes & Grarow (1959), *von Denes & Westennonr (1962/62) (Egyptian — 
German): Dictionaries specialized on Middle Egyptian medical texts, altogether ca. 
2.500 entries. 

© *van per Pias (1996): This is a searchable glossary of the Coffin Texts on the World 
Wide Web, ca. 6000 entries. 

Dictionaries of Late Egyptian 

*  *Lesxo (1982-1990) (Egyptian — English): Dictionary of Late Egyptian in five vol- 
umes (the fifth volume being an English — Late Egyptian index), ca. 5000 entries. 

Dictionaries of Neo-Middle Egyptian 

+ *Wnson (1997) (Egyptian — English): Dictionary covering the Neo-Middle Egyptian 
inscriptions of the temple of Edfu (237 — 57ac), also containing information about 
the use of the same words in earlier texts, ca. 4000 entries. 

Dictionaries of Demotic 

*  Enrcusen (1954) (Demotic — German), Demotic dictionary, ca. 4000 entries. A 
supplementary volume by Janet H. Johnson et al. (Chicago) is in preparation. 

Dictionaries of Coptic (the Coptic dictionaries cover all dialects at once) 

*  *Cnum (2939) (Coptic — English): The most detailed Coptic dictionary and the only 
one to pay any attention to semantic differences among the Coptic dialects, contain- 
ing an English-Coptic index, ea. 5000 entries. The numerous Greek borrowings into 
Coptic are excluded. *Kassen (1964 and 1966) are complementary volumes to Crum 
and mainly present additional writings and dialectal varieties. 

© Wesrenponr (1965/1977) (Coptic - German): Comprehensive dictionary containing 
several dialect forms and words that were not treated by Crum yet, but entries are 
less detailed. Greek borrowings are excluded. Contains a German-Coptic index. Ca. 
8000 entries and a glossary of place names. 

*  Kasser (1967) (Coptic — French): This is the only Coptic dictionary to include 
Greek borrowings. However it has never been finished and contains entries for the 
letter & and parts of 8 only. Ca. 1300 entries. 

* A specialized glossary of the Bohairic dialect is found in Matton (1956: 150-201) 
(Coptic — French). 

Etymological dictionaries 

* Among the Coptic dictionaries, Westenorr (1965/1977) and Kasser (1967) contain 
etymologies relating the Coptic words to their Egyptian (or other) predecessors. In 
addition, there are two specialized Coptic etymological dictionaries by Genny 
(1976) and Vyerce (1983). 

*  Hocu (2994) is a dictionary of Semitic loan words in Late Egyptian. 

* There is no complete etymological dictionary of Egyptian. Scunexver (1997) lists 
Afroasiatic etymologies of 117 Egyptian words according to the most recent state of 
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affairs. Vycrct. (1983) also proposes numerous Afroasiatic etymologies of Egyptian 
words which are still present in Coptic. 
At present there still exists no dictionary of Old Egyptian, however Aten (1984: 541- 
601) contains a glossary of Old Egyptian verbs with ca. 700 entries. 
Aside from the indices in several of the dictionaries mentioned above, there is no 
dictionary with Egyptian or Coptic as target languages. A German — Egyptian dictionary 
by Rainer Hannig is in preparation. : 


2.4.2 Grammars 


Egyptian in general Scuewxex (1990), Lorrteno (1995). Both are valuable introductions 
into the Egyptian language as a whole and are primarily designed 
for a linguistic audience. These are no grammars in the strict 
sense. 

Old Egyptian Epex (1955/64). Another Old Egyptian grammar by Frank 
Kammerzell is in preparation. 

Middle Egyptian Garoinen (1957) is the most detailed grammar of Middle 
Egyptian. More recent research on Egyptian syntax has brought 
about alternative views in crucial areas, for these cf. e.g. Junce 
(1978) and Scnenxex (1991) (defending the so-called “standard 
theory” of Middle Egyptian syntax) and Scuenxen (19978) 
(abandoning the “standard theory”). There is a specialized gram- 
mar of the medical texts by Wesrenponr (1962). 

Neo-Middle Egyptian Jansex-Winxein (1996) and per Manveitan (1994) are concerned 
with the grammar of early Neo-Middle Egyptian. Late Neo- 
Middle Egyptian, a unique language in which a huge proportion of 
the known Egyptian texts is written, has been researched little; 
there is only an outdated grammar by Junker (1906). 

Late Egyptian Cerny & Grout (1993) is the most detailed modern grammar of 
Late Egyptian; for many questions the older grammar by Exman 
(1933) is still helpful. Wiwann (1992) is important for the verbal 
system. Juncr (1996) and Nevew (1996) are modern teaching 
grammars of Late Egyptian. 

Demotie ‘Srrecetenc (1925), Lexa (1949), Simpson (1996). 

Coptic in general Stern (1880) treats Bohairic and Sahidic simultaneously with 
occasional references to Fayyumic. For many questions, this is 
still the most detailed Coptic grammar. Tru (1961) is a compara- 
tive grammar of five Coptic dialects. Sreiponrr (1951) and 
Vercore (1973/ 83), while mainly concerned with Sahidiec, include 
numerous remarks on the other Coptic dialects. Arta (1991) 
contains many up to date articles on individual Coptic dialects. 
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Sahidie Coptic ‘Tux (4955). Another Sahidie grammar by Bentley Layton is in 
preparation. There is a specialized grammar of the writings of 
Shenoute by Suisua-Hauevy (1986). Lawspin (1982) and Suisua- 
Hatevy (1988) are teaching grammars of Sahidic. 

Bohairie Coptic Manion (1956). 

Akhmimic Coptic Tux (2928). 


2.5 The indigenous Egyptian scripts 
25-4 General observations 


‘The following discussion is not an exhaustive description of the Egyptian writing system, 
but rather provides a general overview of some of its major peculiarities and theoretical 
problems. 

The problems associated with defining graphemes are essentially the same as the prob- 
lems encountered in phonology. They affect both the paradigmatical level (i.e. “Should 
two similar signs be distinguished, or are they the same?”) and the syntagmatical level 
.c. “Is a given graphical form to be analysed as a single grapheme, or is it only part of a 
grapheme, or does it cover two or more graphemes?”). In my opinion, the same problem 
occurs here as in the domain of phonology, namely that there is not always a definite an- 
swer to such questions, but several contradictory analyses may be equally acceptable. 
Although there has never been a theoretical discussion on how to define a grapheme in 
Egyptian, Egyptologists have come to establish sign inventories by which the infinite 
variety of actual graphic forms is reduced to a set of approximately 1000 hieroglyphs 
(increasing to about 7000 if the ornate Ptolemaic temple inscriptions are included), a 
number which is small enough to be learned by the student, to be analyzed by the scholar, 
or to be reproduced in modern typesetting. 

Egyptologists refer to each hieroglyph by a reference code composed of a letter (A to Z 
as well as Aa) and a following number. Sign lists arranged by these codes can be found in 
Ganpiner (1957: 438-548), Hanwic (1995: 1025-118), and Scuenxet (1983a: 45-83). 








2.5.2 Writing styles 


‘Two writing styles were used in ancient Egypt, both of which are attested side by side 
from the earliest periods on. One of them is the hieroglyphic style which is used 
especially for inscriptions in stone. This type is characterized by detailed sign forms, 
frequently representing objects of the natural world. Modern typesetting such as found in 
this book employs hieroglyphs as the means of rendering Egyptian writing. The second 
form of writing is a handwritten style known as hieratie which is characterized by 
cursive sign forms and by the use of numerous ligatures. Many subvarieties and interme- 





diate forms of both styles exist. In the Late Period (from the mid of the st millennium sc 
on), a late variety of hieratic called Demotic is clearly distinct from a more conser- 
vative form of hieratic which by then has become restricted to use in texts of religious 
content (hence the Greek term iepatixt hieratic, “holy [script]”). 

In Ancient Egyptian daily life, the handwritten style played a much greater role than the 
hieroglyphic style. It is generally assumed that the scribes were taught the handwritten 
style first, and for many of them this remained the only way of writing. The education of 
modern Egyptologists goes the opposite way. Our academic education begins with hiero- 
glyphs, only afterwards the hieratic and Demotic scripts may be acquired. The conditions 
for preservation were generally better for hieroglyphic inscriptions than for hieratic 
texts, which were mostly written with ink on papyrus, stone and potsherds, so the known 
hieroglyphic texts are somewhat in the majority nowadays. 

The hieroglyphic and the hieratic styles are not merely calligraphical variants of one 
another; rather, they show pronounced differences on a structural level. For a brief 
overview of structural differences between both Egyptian writing styles see Ganviner 
(1929); a detailed analysis does not yet exist. Two hieroglyphic signs may be indistin- 
guishable in hieratic (e.g. 1 M 6 and ©) Aa 18); on the other hand, there may be two 
distinct hieratic correlates to one hieroglyphic sign (e.g. to & G 17). Moreover, the 
general writing conventions are not the same for both styles; for example, the use of 
“phonetic complements” (redundant phonograms) is more frequent in hieratic than in 
hieroglyphic. To take just one example, the mase. sing. definite article «p3> is usually 
written 2 (phonogram <p3>) in hieroglyphic texts, but in hieratic it is written with what 
would be transliterated as ZZ 3% in hieroglyphs (phonogram «p> + phonogram 3»), where 
furthermore the hieratic equivalent of 3% cannot be distinguished from the hieratic sign 
for 2% (phonogram <hn»). In modern text publications, hieratic texts are frequently 
“transliterated” into hieroglyphs although the resulting hieroglyphic text is artificial in 
nature and would never have been written as such by the ancients (for example, the 
hieratic masc. sg. definite article is frequently reproduced as {J 2%). The late Demotic 
script has become so much removed from the hieroglyphic system that a transcription of 
this kind faces serious difficulties. 

Since the choice of a specific writing style is motivated by similar factors as is the 
choice of a specific diastratic variety of Egyptian, the writing modes are more or less 
associated with separate linguistic systems. In the Late Period, for example, the Demotic 
seript is primarily used for recording the popular language (which we likewise call 
“Demotic”), whereas hieroglyphs are normally used for writing Neo-Middle-Egyptian. 
However, this is only a general rule to which there are exceptions. 





2.5.3 Writing direction 


In writing and reading the Latin script, individual signs proceed sequentially from left to 
right (the lines from top to bottom). In Egyptian, signs are also read in a sequence, 
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however their graphical arrangement is somewhat more complex and varies according to 

four binary parameters. Before attempting to read, it is necessary to find out how the 

parameters are set. 

1) One parameter determines the sequence of two signs which are arranged vertically. 
In Egyptian, the almost invariable rule is that writing and reading proceeds from top 
to bottom; exceptions are rare (see Fiscuer 1977b: 1193). 

2) Another parameter determines the sequence of two signs which are arranged horizon- 

tally. In the handwritten style signs are always written from right to left, however 
this parameter is variable in the hieroglyphic style where signs can also be written 
from left to right, but they are then mirrored accordingly (hieroglyphs representing 
human beings or animals usually look towards the beginning of the line). 
Under certain conditions a section of text or even a single sign may be turned against 
the general orientation of the text: these signs are “reversed”.** Occasionally signs 
may look towards the end of the line, i.e. their relative horizontal sequence is not as 
expected from their orientation: this is “retrograde” writing. It occurs in certain 
religious contexts (and, by the way, generally in Meroitic hieroglyphs). 

3) A third parameter determines whether a text is written in lines or in columns. This 
parameter is independent from the others since small signs may in any case be 
arranged contrary to the general writing orientation to avoid blank space (if a text is 
written in lines, certain signs will nevertheless be arranged above another, and vice 
versa)®, In the Old Kingdom columns were preferred, but afterwards writing in lines 
becomes more and more common and in fact obligatory in the handwritten style from 
the New Kingdom on. 

4) The direction in which two lines or columns are arranged typically corresponds to 
the sequence in which two individual signs would be read (parameters + and a). Only 
certain religious texts (especially the manuscripts of the Book of the Dead) are 
written in columns arranged contrary to the horizontal sequence of individual signs. 
This is also traditionally called “retrograde” writing. 

In this book, hieroglyphs are generally printed in lines from right to left. 








2.54 Distinctive features 


The following remarks will mainly be restricted to the hieroglyphic style. Hieroglyphs 
can be incised in a very detailed and complex manner, but in most signs the outline alone 
seems to be of linguistic relevance. For example, in a sign like 4 (G17), which as 
printed here seems rather complex and can be much more complex in elaborate 





21 On reversed writing see Fiscuer (1977a). On the terminology “reversed” and 
“retrograde” see Scenxex (1983b: 179) and Fiscuer (1977b: asgaf.). 

22 It has frequently be said that hieroglyphic texts are arranged into “squares” but this 
is incorrect, see ScHeNxet (19972: sof.). 
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inscriptions, all interior details can be neglected (and, in fact, they are in many texts) 
since no other sign exists from which it is distinguished by mere internal details. Round 
signs such as © (N5), © (O49), © (O50), © (Aa1) seem to constitute the major exception 
to this rule, however these signs are not always clearly distinguished in hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. Likewise the relative size of signs usually seems to be irrelevant; it may 
vary within certain limits according to the nature of the accompanying signs in order to 
niinimize the -apace’left in between: For example, @& is larger than in 44° U W/snb-t 
“may I become healthy”, but | is larger than 4 bw-nb “everyone”. 
Moreover, a few signs may be rotated for calligraphical reasons without change of 
function, such as => ~ { (O29) and’ ==> ~ (Ya). 

Which details of hieroglyphs are graphemically significant and which are not cannot, of 
course, simply be estimated from their graphical appearance but is rather a matter of 
convention. For example, the number of indents in the sign ~ (N35) seems to have no 
linguistic function and may at best indicate the meticulousness with which the text was 
written. The variation ranges from a simple straight line (regularly so in hieratic, also in 
simple hieroglyphic inscriptions) up to a colored work of art with much more than twenty 
indents (e.g. in the texts of Sethos’ I royal tomb in the Valley of the Kings). The shapes 
(i) (W27) and iil) (W8) are traditionally recorded as distinct signs, but there is as little 
functional difference between both variants as in the sign just discussed. By contrast, the 
difference between 4 (Maa) and 4 (M23) which optically is as slight as those mentioned 
before indicates a clear functional distinction. 

As is typical for scripts which are not printed by a fixed set of characters but written 
manually, many differences which in principle are functionally relevant may be blurred 
(neutralized). Depending on the ambiguity of the context and probably other factors, a 
distinction can be pronounced, weak or invisible. This is especially true for the hieratic 
handwriting, in which the correlates of hieroglyphic signs such as > (Da1), => (D46) 
and © (X1) may be kept distinct, but frequently they are not. Rules for the neutralization 
of graphical contrasts in the Egyptian scripts have not yet been investigated. 





2.5.5 Sign color 


Hieroglyphs were frequently painted in color. Although in most cases the pigments have 
been lost by the present day, there do remain numerous beautifully preserved inscriptions 
with full colors. Sign color is rarely indicated in Egyptological text publications even 
where still recognizable. Little research has been conducted by now regarding the 
question of hieroglyph color (but see Srarueutn 1974 and 1990; Surrn 1949: 366-389; 
Kant 1997). 

‘The color of a hieroglyph is determined only loosely by the natural color of the object 
which the hieroglyph depicts. That is to say, it is conventionalized to a high degree. To 
take an example, the human eye is usually painted with dark rims, a white eyeball, and a 
dark iris in Egyptian art, thus conforming to the natural circumstances. However the sign 
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©, which is a picture of a human eye and is also employed in writing the Egyptian word 
ir-t “eye”, is usually painted with dark rims, a white eyeball, and a red iris (cf. Srarneuin 
4990: 111). A single sign can be painted polychromatically. For example, the sign © 
(Wag) is painted red in the bottom half and blue in the top half. Especially in careful 
inscriptions, a sign may have numerous details in diverse colors which are superimposed 
on its basic color. Ultimately, the background color can also influence the color of the 
hieroglyphs. For instance, signs which should be yellow may be painted green if there is a 
yellow background. 

It is not yet known to what degree colors are distinctive and how many distinctive colors 
there are (cf. SraeneLin 1990: 107). It appears that a formal distinction of hieroglyphs can 
be emphasized or even replaced by the use of different colors. For example, the signs © 
(Ns) and @ (Aa), which are frequently written without interior details and share the 
same form then, are painted in red and green respectively (Starueuin 1974: 52) which 
produces a clear distinction (if color is used at all). Similarly, 4 (G1) and (G4), 
which are indistinguishable by form in many inscriptions, may be differentiated by their 
colors (Davies 1958: 27, ef. Starneuin 1990: 113). There is the possibility that color 
serves to express graphemic differences which have yet to be revealed. This might be 
true of a sign such as > (F32), phonogramm <b, which shows a great variety in coloring 
(cf. Staenenww 1990: 143). 

Thave indicated the colors of the monoconsonantal signs in § 2.6.2. 





2.5.6 Segmentation 


On the syntagmatic level, in the hieroglyphic style at least, a certain segmentation is 
suggested by the spaces which regularly separate the elements of the hieroglyphic script. 
But this preliminary segmentation needs some further qualification. For instance, the 
function of the group == bears no obvious relationship to the function of a single “~ 
and should be considered a grapheme in its own right. Accordingly, both are assigned 
different numbers in the sign lists (N 35 and N 36, respectively). 

Differences on the diachronic level are frequent. To take just one example, the hiero- 
glyph —’ (F 18) has several functions, one of them being to serve as a complex phono- 
gram chw». Later, the custom develops to add the sign “> (Y 1) below —’ wherever the 
reading <hw» is intended. There is no easy way to tell from which time on “=, should be 
considered a single grapheme. Furthermore, due to phonological change the sound value 
of the phonogram gradually changes from <hw> to <h». In Demotic, from “=. a ligature 
develops which can no longer be analysed into its former components. This is a popular 
phonogram for the consonant <h» and is the ultimate source of the letter 9 /h/ of the 
Coptie alphabet. 
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2.5-7 Functional classes within the hieroglyphic script 


I assume that in general two basic functions should be distinguished within graphemic 
systems. A sign can have a phonetic / phonological reference (we may call it phono- 
gram), ora semantic reference (we may call it se mogram). If a grapheme is found 
in contexts which share a common phonetic trait, it can be considered to encode some 
phonetic information. If a grapheme is found in contexts which share a common semantic 
trait, it can be considered to encode semantic information. Of course, a single grapheme 
may fulfill more than one function and be polyfunctional (ambivalent). 

Many Egyptian graphemes are used only or primarily for writing a single lexeme or a 
group of words which are etymologically connected. In this case, the contexts in which 
the grapheme is found share phonetic as well semantic properties, so my definition would 
allow for a classification both as a phonogram and as a semogram. I suggest to use the 
term |ogogram inthis case.23 

The current scripts of modern Europe are primarily of phonographic nature. However, 
there are a few semographic signs even in English. Examples are ™ (indicating that the 
preceding name is a registered trade mark) or + (indicating that the person mentioned has 
deceased). The opposition between capital and small letters is used to express functions 
which may also be considered semographic in a wider sense (capital letters characterize 
proper names, honorific terms such as “God” or “Lord”, or the beginning of a sentence). 
Our number signs (1, 2, 3) should be classified as logograms in the sense outlined above. 
Although the notions of phonogram and semogram may permit an initial classification, it 
becomes apparent that more classes than these should be distinguished in complex 
writing systems such as those of Egyptian. Script-internal criteria such as mutual 
compatibility, distributional properties, relative position in a word, etc., should also play 
a role. I will not delve further into these problems here. There is a traditional Egyptolog- 
ical way of classifying signs which, however, is quite variable and not always applied 
with consistency. For a modern overview of the Egyptian scripts including proposals 
about the classification of Egyptian graphemes see Scene (19940). 











2.5.8 Subtypes of phonograms in Egyptian 


The Egyptian script has a set of elementary phonograms for denoting single consonants 
(monoconsonantal or alphabetic signs). Moreover, numerous combina- 
tions of two consonants may be written with specific phonograms (biconsonantal 
signs) that denote a sequence of two consonants — without regard as to whether or not 





23 My terminology differs from the Egyptological tradition. What I call semogram is 
frequently called determinative, what I call logogram is classified as phonogram or 
as ideogram by Egyptologists. 
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there is an intermediate vowel, and if so which one.*4 It is generally assumed that any 
biconsonantal sign is equivalent to a sequence of two monoconsonantal signs without 
change in phonological information, i.e. the number of consonantal distinctions is the 
same regardless of which phonographic writing method is chosen. The values of most 
biconsonantal signs are well known because alphabetic signs are frequently written 
instead of biconsonantal signs or in addition to them (as so-called “phonetic comple- 
ments”). However, in some cases the evidence is more or less uncertain since monocon- 
sonantal writings are rare, contradictory, or date to periods when certain sound mergers 
had already taken place. For example, the assumed sound values wp of \_/ (F13), tp of | 
(18), hr of A\ (Ta8), 3 of 7 (Ua3)*5, and hm of | (U36) are based on comparatively weak 
evidence. Furthermore it is sometimes difficult to estimate how sound changes affected 
the value of complex phonograms. 


2.5.9 The interaction of phonograms and semograms 


Egyptian words can be written with phonograms, semograms, or a combination of both. 
There are no clear-cut rules for deciding which writing to use, and most words are 
attested in numerous different graphical variants. Nevertheless, the rule seems to be 
observed quite strictly that Egyptian complex phonograms are not used across a 
morpheme boundary (rule by Kaumenze1t 1995: XXXIII and 1998a: 29; there are a few 
exceptions to this, ef. e.g. Fautkner 1978). 

Fortunately, almost all words are attested in phonographic writing at least occasionally, 
so there remain few words for which the sound structure is completely unknown. 





2.5.10 Different graphemic subsets applied by etymological criteria 


It is a familiar phenomenon in writing systems that etymologically different strata within 
the lexicon are distinguished by the use of different graphemic subsets which are phonet- 
ically equivalent. In Japanese, for example, signs of the Kanji type can be used for both 
native words and loans from Chinese, the Hiragana type is used preferably in native 
words, and the Katakana type is used mainly for writing words of European origin. In 
older German texts, native words used to be printed in Gothic types but foreign words in 
Latin types within the same text. In Persian and Urdu, there are signs which only appear 
in loan words from Arabic, although they no longer reflect specifically Arabic sounds. 
This phenomenon even occurs in English, although in a somewhat peripheral manner, 
where the letter c (leaving aside the combination ch) is used primarily in words of Ro- 
mance origin and represents sounds which are written k or s in words of Germanic origin. 








24 The existence of several triconsonantal signs is usually assumed as well, but most of 
these signs can better be classified as logograms. 
25 Cf. Even (1955/64: I, § 133). 
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The same phenomenon can be observed in Egyptian during two different periods of its 
history. In the New Kingdom, when numerous words were borrowed from Semitic 
languages, there existed a specific set of monoconsonantal signs for writing them (“group 
writing”, for details 1 § 5.4.2). By the time of Demotic, this graphical distinction was 
abandoned after the Semitic words had been fully integrated into the language. 

‘Again in Coptic, a huge number of loans from Greek were adopted. Here again, it can be 
observed that many Coptic scribes perceived the native vocabulary and Greek borrowings 
as two distinct subsets of their language and tried to distinguish them on the graphical 
level. The letters C /g/, & /d/, and 3 /2/ were not normally used in native words because 
Classical Coptic did not have voiced obstruents. However, these letters are frequently 
employed in Greek words, in many texts even where the Greek etymon had a voiceless 
obstruent x /k/, t /t/, or o /s/ respectively (for details 13 § 3.3.5). My interpretation is 
that most Copts probably did not make a difference in pronunciation between C, A, and 3 
on the one hand and K, T, and C on the other. They merely used the former letters to 
indicate that the word in question was of Greek origin. 


2.6 Transcribing Pre-Coptic Egyptian 
2.6.4 On the nature of the conyentional transcription 


2.6.1.1 General definition 


There is a — not fully standardized — convention of transcribing Egyptian. This transcrip 
tion is widely used in Egyptology and either accompanies citations in the Egyptian script 
or replaces them altogether. Also in this book, the Egyptological transcription is used 
rather than the original script (except for Coptic). For variation in the transcription 
symbols among different scholars E& § 2.6.2. 

Kammenzeun (1995: xxix) describes the conventional Egyptological transcription as “die 
konventionalisierte Reprisentation der konsonantischen Bestandteile derjenigen Mor- 
pheme der iigyptischen Phonemsprache, die Korrelate in der hieroglyphischen Graphem- 
sprache besitzen”. The transcription thus neglects all semographic information conveyed 
by the Egyptian script. Furthermore, it attempts to achieve consistency in transcribing a 
given word form. The transcription of a specific word does not indicate whether it is 
written phonographically, semographically, or by a combination of both methods. Neither 
does it usually show whether all consonants are explicitly written in the actual case or 
whether some of them are merely supplied by presumably more “complete” phonograph- 
ical renderings of the same word form in other texts. The huge graphical variability of 
Egyptian is therefore concealed as soon as words are put into transcription. 

In most scholars’ transcriptions, certain morphemes are separated from the lexical stem 
by varying kinds of punctuation marks (“Strukturzeichen”). In this book, most suffixes are 
separated from the stem by a dot (.), including the nominal feminine ending .t, the 
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nominal plural ending .wv, the adjectival ending -i, the verbal past tense ending .n, and the 
personal endings of the stative conjugation. Suffix pronouns are separated from the stem 
by a hyphen (-). 

Transliterating the Egyptian script, ie. producing an unequivocal representation, is 
uncommon. The only system of transliteration that has ever been proposed is by Scuenket 
(1983a; additions and modifications in Scuenxer 1984a, 1984b, 1984c, and 1985), but it 
has not (yet) come into use among Egyptologists. The conversion of hieratic into hiero- 
glyphs in modern text editions is conventionally called “transliteration” by Egypto- 
logists®6 although this process is not entirely unambiguous. 


2.6.1.2 Problems connected with the transcription of certain words 


Consonants can be left unwritten in specific instances of a word although they are 
supposed to have been pronounced (“defective writing”, for details t& § 2.6.4). Thus, 
doubt may arise about the exact nature and number of consonants to be assumed for a 
word, and scholars frequently disagree in this respect. For example, the word & “town” is 
transcribed variously as niw.t (GarvineR 1957: 498), nw.t (Osinc 1976a: 378), or n?.t 
(Epe1 1980: 16-19); the word 5 “house” as pr (Canpiner 1957: 492), prj (Fecur 1960: 
§ 150), and prw (Osinc 1976a: note 1122 on p. 836f.); or the word .- “king” as swtnj 
(Serie 1907: 25; this reading is outdated nowadays), nj-sw.t (Ganviner 1957: 482), jnj-sw.t 
(Fecur 1960: §§ 30-33), nzw (Scuenxex 1986, Scunetper 1993), and several others. Cf. also 
the unconventional readings which Honce (29912) adopts for some words. In this book, I 
have tried to indicate uncertainties about the transcription whenever this is vital for my 
argumentation. 








2.6.1.3 Interpreting transcription symbols 


The fact cannot be stressed enough that the transcription is purely conventional. The 
Egyptological transcription must not be interpreted as a phonological and even less as a 
phonetic representation. During the period of hieroglyphic use covering more than 3000 
years, the phonetic appearance of Egyptian changed drastically; however the writing of 
many words changed little, and so does the transcription. 

Let us discuss just one example. In the word «r% “sun” the symbol «> denotes a liquid 
whose exact original pronunciation is disputed. «> is a symbol for an original dental stop 
/dJ. The pronunciation during the Middle Kingdom may have been something like /'riddV/ 
or /liddV/ (V = unknown vowel). By the New Kingdom, several phonetic developments 
including the shift /d/ > /%/ (BF § 3.6.2) had taken place. The word was now pronounced 
as /'re%o/ or similarly although its writing did not change. By the Roman period, the word 
had been contracted to /‘re/ in pronunciation, but the word was still written «% as already 
in the beginning of Egyptian history. 








26 Cf, Fiscrter-Etrent (1997: note 9 on p. VIII) and Kaumerzeu (1995: XXXVI). 
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2.6.2 The monoconsonantal signs and their transcription 


‘There is no full agreement about the transcription of the monoconsonantal phonograms of 
Pre-Coptic Egyptian. The following chart shows the transcription symbols used by some 
important scholars. In this book, I adopt the system by Lorrieno (1995) (for the j-signs 
§ 2.6.3). On the alphabetic arrangement 1% § 2.8.1. 














fhiero- sign [Bunce Wb. Gar- Eve. Cat-  Fauix- Vernus Hovce Scuen- Lorni- 
lyph © color*7|goa) DINER (4955/ LENDER NER (1988) (1990) KEL EKO 
(2957) 63) (1975) (1984) (1990) (a 
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Dheirereett eee eee i are avon ave tae 

OETA ERC R |e cheaeny Sey ent pan Wiyd ete omelet A 
bese Basie ie uaa Site datade Ne 4 Sak, Wa hrc 
¢ yellow] » w w w w w w w ww 
(red Di lhe s eat Morrerab ee be beet bree Cb eng 
LiFe bt gen edith deg!) <1 D8. el Jie ate! 3 gre pnt nralyand 
Se eller WF AOE TST Rey ae Reh) CHefige rst Afabaeloafbite by 
A yellow] m m mmmmmmm nm 
si BU a ies NIB cre ee SIRs IS pc ala TE TERT 
= “red r r r r r r r r r r 
q Bleck: 7h eRe Moen toe Ret ee MR PEC MM Tk AN 
green | h h h pest by hook h h h 
@ gen!) hb ob bb hb eh 
Con ed Kha bh & b A b g # b b 
Meee Tet s s s Be Rass eZ z 5 z 
ered et parece hatter atten ea Re eter ed 
ro Shick | Sake hoe ee tee sen deen 
& black | q k k q k k q q k q 
green’ |Mikyr mk. Med ke doikigdeckenpherkintegiletsiapekor oki Ea aii 
Bred & g g ak a 6 & & & 
black t t t t t t t t t t 
= green | th £ tL t £ t é é é t 
=> red fe eid a ete de WGe act ied 
Pave<yellow |e. sche ipgin gs Sg eM gang eri segrs. d 








27 As described in § 2.5.5, hieroglyphs are colored in many inscriptions. The chart indi- 
cates the predominant sign color I found to occur most frequently. In careful in- 
scriptions signs may have additional details inserted in other colors. {4 is poly- 
chrome, the color of = is variable. I have not distinguished between black and blue. 

28 This is an example of the older transcription practice comprising vowels for which 
Budge is one of the last influential proponents. Although this kind of transliteration 
is now completely outdated, | cite it here because some works of Budge are still in 
use among a broader public. 

2g Although Loprieno indicates “jj or y” as the transcription in the chart on p. 15, he 
uses j in the overwhelming majority of cases in his book. The same for /”. 

30 See Eve (1955/62: I, § 293). 

31 No example found in Hodge’s data. 
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2.6.3 The j-signs 


‘Three signs pose special problems to the transcription, namely ) <i>, )) <y>, and “/ <i> (on 
<b 1? § 2.6.4). 


2.6.3.4 Distribution 


In Old Egyptian /” is not yet in use. \)) looks like a mere sequence of two single |’s. It is, 
however, frequently found as an alternative writing of |) under conditions which are not 
yet clear. 

In Middle Egyptian all three signs indicated are in current use and variation among them 
becomes rare. It can be roughly stated that at this time | is not restricted in distribution, 
whereas |) can appear at a morpheme boundary only, and “’ is even more restricted in 
that it is used only morpheme-finally. 

In Late Egyptian, all three signs fall into a group of graphemes which are employed in a 
very inconsistent manner (besides }, |), and //, this also affects especially 3», «w>, and 
«b). It seems that the corresponding sounds had been lost in the spoken language in many 
positions, so these former phonograms were no longer correlated to a feature in the 
contemporary pronunciation (63 § 3.14.2). 


2.6.3.2 Function 


‘The sign |) can be represented in Coptic as (€)I /j/, or dropped altogether. Three assump- 

tions about its sound value have been advanced: 

1) |) was originally /i/ but it was lost by the time of Coptic in many enviroments. This is 
the view e.g. of Dynorr (1910), Vycicu (1940: 84-88), Kammenzert (1992: note 39 on 
p: 168f. and 1995: XLIV and XLVI), and Loprieno (1995: 33). 

2) || originally had two sound values, namely /j/ and /2/. This ambiguity was by and 
large preserved until the Coptic period, where /2/ is not expressed in writing at all. 
This view is favored by Serue (1899-190: I, $§ 88, 100-102, 109f.). Sethe assumes 
that while |) is a phonogram of ambiguous value, its graphical alternants })) and // 
are clear indicators of /j/ as opposed to /2/. Sethe’s view is adopted e.g. by Een. 
(1955/64: I, $137) and Ganover (1957: § 20). 

Sethe made this proposal because exact conditions for the preservation and the loss 
of «> cannot always be specified. On this problem ta § 3.14.2. 

3) Auartcur (1946b: 319) and Hopce (s99sb: 383) express the view that the original 
sound value of) is /2/, which implies that Coptic /j/ is a later development. 

In my opinion assumption 1) is the most plausible. As shown in § 3.14.2, || fails to leave 

traces in Coptic primarily in the same environments in which «w» is also lost in Coptic. 

‘The most plausible conclusion is that both ) and «w> originally represented glides which 

were subsequently lost in largely parallel developments. I also argue in §3.4 that we 

have no indications that glottal stops were spoken in Coptic nor in Egyptian. 
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At least as can be judged from Coptic, there seems to have been no phonetic difference 
between |), )), and “”. The sounds rendered by all three signs are equally preserved as /j/ 
or lost by the same conditions in Coptic. It is possible that these signs never expressed a 
phonetic distinction but instead their functional difference basically was to indicate 
morphological boundaries or other features. It is also possible that they did originally 
express a phonetic distinction which was lost later. 

Scnenxex (1994b: 13 and 1997a: 30) suggests that, unlike |) and /)) which are always 
consonants, // represents a morpheme- or wordfinal posttonic vowel /i/ at least in many 
cases. Note, however, that some words which are quite regularly written with / 7 still 
have consonantal /j/ in Coptic (e.g. Late Egyptian di “here” > TAI /'taj/, r-hri “up” > 
€Qpat /ah'raj/). 


2.6.3.3 Transcription 


In the 49th century, scholars distinguished all three signs in transcription (e.g. Brucscu & 
Enwan 1889: |) = é, !) =y, ” = %). (The symbol ¢ is a compromise between i and” both of 
which were considered possible sound values at that time.) When examining Old 
Egyptian texts, Srerporrr (1892: 713-716) came to the conclusion that |) and“ were not 
originally used but secondary developments of the Egyptian script. Since Egyptological 
transcription has always attempted to render the most ancient shape of words rather than 
their synchronic reality, this insight led scholars to give up a consistent differentiation of 
these signs (for details 63° 2.6.2), even though Steindorff himself proposed to keep the 
symbols y and 7 for transcribing later stages of Egyptian (Stetnvonrr 1892: 729). A 
modern exception is Schenkel who in a recent paper (ScueNnxet 1994b) reintroduces the 
symbol 7 for “/ as opposed to y for })). 

I have attempted to distinguish between /, y, and 7 in the transcription within this study. 
If this distinction is not possible for various reasons (e.g. for some polyconsonantal signs 
it is unclear which specific j-variety is to be read), I use j as an unspecified symbol. 





2.6.4 Defective writing 


Even when a word is rendered primarily by phonograms, consonants which we assume to 

have been spoken in this word at the given time may fail to be written. This phenomenon 

is known as “defective writing” and was first described by Ertan (1891). Modern Egypto- 
logy assumes defective writings very frequently. 

‘There are basically three reasons to assume defective writing: 

1) A word or morpheme appears in varying writing forms both with and without a 
certain consonant, frequently even within a single text. For example, the pronominal 
suffix ast pers. sg. masc. can be a) written logographically, b) written phonetically 
as f, or c) left completely unwritten in Egyptian. It is generally assumed that it was 
pronounced as / in all cases. This seems to be confirmed by Coptic where this suffix 
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is always preserved as /j/ in phonetic environments which regularly preserve /j/ at 
all. Option c) (defective writing) is very common for this morpheme throughout all 
periods of Pre-Coptic Egyptian. The same phenomenon occurs in many other 
Egyptian morphemes and words. 

Although some of these defective writings may be explainable by morphological or 
phonetic rules which have still to be discovered,3* the assumption can probably not 
be avoided that suppression of spoken consonants in writing actually existed. 

2) A consonant is not (or rarely) written in Egyptian but appears in Coptic. For exam- 
ple, the noun hng.t “beer” is usually written hg.t, whereas -n- appears only in late 
texts and in Coptic (*2NKE). Since we do not know a linguistic change which could 
have led to the development of -n- in Egyptian, it is generally assumed that -n- had 
always been present in this word but was hidden by defective writing (cf. Eve. 
1955/64: § 34). Defective writings of this type are less frequent than those of type 1). 

3) A consonant is never written in Egyptian nor is it directly visible in Coptic. 
However scholars assume it was there because according to the syllable structure 
rules (53° § 4.2) the word must have had one more consonant than is written to be 
identifiable with the presumed Coptic successor. This type of defective writing is 
assumed frequently, however these are the most dubious cases of defective writing. 
For discussion 63 § 4.8.6. 


Defective writing does not apply at random but affects different consonants to a different 
degree. By far the most affected are <j» and <>, to a lesser degree «nm», «m>, «> and d>. 
Other consonants are hardly ever written defectively. It has not been possible, however, 
to find exact conditions for defective writing.>3 

An explanation of defective writing may be the high degree of sonority of the consonants 
being affected. Bearing in mind the general principle of Egyptian orthography not to 
write vowels, which rank at the top of sonority hierarchy, it might be plausible that 
consonants of high sonority can also be unwritten. 

From the New Kingdom on, it becomes very common for the monosyllabic prepositions 
«m», a» and «> to be omitted in writing.34 This might point to a syllabic, i.e. vocalic, 
realization of these consonants. 








32 Certain graphical variations that were formerly interpreted as defective writings 
have recently been reinterpreted as morphologically or phonetically conditioned 
variations (KammERzELL 1990 and 1991a, Scuenxet 19948). It is possible that more 
writing variations will be linked with functional differences in the future. 

33 Kau (1992: 104) gives as a restriction, valid for the Pyramid Texts only, that defec- 
tive writing does not affect a consonant which forms the onset of a closed syllable, 
with the exception of syllables containing a morpheme boundary. Note that this rule 
is formulated within the framework of the traditional syllable structure rules. 

34 Cf. Kroener (1970: 45-50) and Winann (1992: 413-423, 504-510). The preposition <hr> 
can be omitted likewise from Dynasty +8 on. Here another explanation must 
probably be found. 
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Since especially <j> and <w» are often written defectively, it is easy to postulate their 
existence in a word in which they are rarely or never written. Scholars frequently 
disagree in where to assume unwritten j’s and w’s (63 § 2.6.1.2). The hypothetical 
character of such consonants is not usually indicated in the transcription. Only a few 
scholars attempt do differentiate reconstructed <j»/«w> from actually attested <j>/<w>. 
CaLtenvER (1975: 5) introduces the symbols <j>35 and «w>, Sctenxen (1987: 30, 150) <j» and 
ap respectively for this purpose. Both scholars, however, differ widely from each other in 
their use of these signs. s 

In this book, I frequently use the symbol <p in verbs of the so-called tertize infirmaxclass 
in which a consonant such as /j/ is hardly ever written but is sometimes present in Coptic 
and is also demanded by the syllable structure rules. 


2.6.5 The Egyptological scholarly pronunciation 
2.6.5.4 Introduction 


It is true that the vocalization of many Egyptian words can be reconstructed to a certain 

extent — such vocalized forms are frequently cited in parentheses throughout this book. 

However the fact that vowels are not indicated in Egyptian writing nor in the 

conventional transcription poses a problem to the everyday practice of Egyptologists. In 

scholarly communication and language teaching they need a means of reading Egyptian 

texts or transcriptions aloud without first having to delve into the complexities of vocalic 

reconstructions. For this purpose, Egyptology has developed a set of rules by which the 

transcriptional consonant clusters are transformed into sequences which can be 

pronounced easily. These rules have developed more or less unconsciously and are not 

the result of deliberate planning. The basic principles can be summarized as follows: 

* Each consonant symbol is assigned a conventional pronunciation which is easy to 
produce for speakers of European languages. 

* Certain consonant symbols may be assigned a vocalic realization. 

* — Additionally, e-vowels are added which have no equivalent in the Egyptian text nor 
in the transcription. 

*  Suprasegmental features are added in pronunciation. 

* The morphological structure of the Egyptian utterance can have implications on the 
pronunciation. 


The pronunciation rules are historically derived from early conceptions about the Egypti- 
an sound system such as exemplified by Buvce’s (1930) transcription symbols listed in 
§ 2.6.2. The rules are no longer being changed according to our progressing knowledge of 
Ancient Egyptian phonology; instead all Egyptologists know that their scholarly pronun- 
ciation is entirely conventionalized and is hardly related to the historical pronunciation 


35 He uses the symbols «i> and <y> for the written glides. 
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of Egyptian. Egyptological scholarly pronunciation, although being a remarkable linguis- 
tie phenomenon, has rarely been a subject of scholarly investigation (but see Peusr 1996). 
The following is a short account of the pronunciation currently in use at universities in 
German speaking countries; the habits may be different in other countries. But even in 
the German speaking area, the pronunciation is subject to huge diatopic, diachronic and 
idiolectal variation. An Egyptologist who visits another university will certainly encoun- 
ter pronunciation habits different from what he or she has been accustomed to speak. 


2.6.5.2 Pronunciation of consonants 


The conventional pronunciation of most consonants is equivalent to the transcription 

symbols listed above. Common phonetic habits of German such as the devoicing of 

obstruents or the vocalization of /r/ at the end of a syllable are transferred to the 

Egyptological pronunciation. Some remarks on single consonants follow: 

* Teaching books usually recommend a distinction of «hy and <h» as [x] and [g] respec- 
tively. Since [x] and [g] are allophones of a single phoneme in German, many 
German Egyptologists confuse this distinction. 

* ch and ch» are usually pronounced identically as [h]. Since in German h is only 
spoken morpheme-initially, many Egyptologists substitute <h»/<h» by [x] or [g] in 
non-initial position, whereas others try to keep [h] here. 

* Teaching books recommend distinguishing ~~ and || as [z] and [s] respectively, but 
this distinction is rarely maintained by German-speaking Egyptologists. Similarly, 
<q and «k» are always pronounced identically as [k]. 

* <= is pronounced [d]. This is true even at the university of Tibingen where a 
different transcription symbol («t») is used for transcribing this letter. 

* The most common pronunciation of = is [t{]. However at certain universities (e.g. 
Vienna) [ts] is spoken instead. {~” is pronounced [ds]; it seems, though, that many 
Egyptologists tend to confuse it with [t{], which is an effect of (dialectal?) German 
phonology. However where = is spoken [ts] the distinction between = and {~ 
remains clear. The pronunciation [tf] for = comes close to what is nowadays consi- 
dered its correct historical pronunciation. The variety [ts] seems to be an archaism’> 
and might derive from a time when = was still supposed to represent an interdental 
19] (cf. Sremponrr 1892: 728), [ts] being a German approximation to this sound.37 


2.6.5.3 Vocalic realization of consonant symbols 


‘The consonant symbols @> and «% are always realized as [a] (they were considered 
vocalic graphemes in early Egyptology). Some scholars recommend discriminating 


36 Iwas told that <> could be heard as [ts] in Géttingen until the 2970s, but [tf] is the 
only pronunciation found there today. 
37. Proposed explanation by Frank Kammerzell (Gittingen). 
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between both symbols by employing distinct vowel quantities (e.g. @> as [a] and «‘ as [a:] 
by ScHenxet 1997a: 31, vice versa by pe Buck 1967: 29), but most Egyptologists do not 
follow this suggestion. 

Moreover, the consonant symbols «j> and «w> were considered vowel signs in earlier 
times; their original scholarly pronunciation must therefore have been [i] and [u] respec 
tively. Today it is common to admit an alternative consonantal pronunciation as [w] ~ 
[v]38 for «ws. Aside from the fact that only [u] occurs in morpheme-final position (hrw 
“day” is [‘heru], not [*'herew]), exact distribution rules seem difficult or impossible to 
provide. In Géttingen, for example, wd “to command” is most frequently pronounced 
[2u:tf], but wr “big” is pronounced ['wer] ~ ['ver] (which may sound like ['weg], ['ver]). 

An analogous pronunciation of <j» as /j/ is found at only a few universities (jnk “I”, most 
usually ['Piznek], can be heard as [‘jenek] in Heidelberg and Munich). A distinction 
between <i», «y>, and <i> is recommended e.g. by Scuenxex (1997a: 32) («i> as [i] ~[j], «> as 
[i:]) but not practised by most Egyptologists. 

The quality of vowels seems to be of little distinctive power in the speech of most 
German Egyptologists. In Géttingen, inserted e is always pronounced as a short [e], but 
the other vowels are usually long: |, {u:]. At other universities, however, e may be 
long (68° § 2.6.5.6), and a, i, u may be short (wd “to command” [‘2iitf], heard in Cologne). 
At first sight, it seems striking that the consonantal pronunciation is rarer for «> than for 
<w» since Germans can speak the sound [j] more easily than [w]. I assume that there is a 
historic reason for this: Whereas the sound value of «w» has been undisputed for a long 
time, many scholars have believed that «jr never or not always corresponded to /j/ in 
Egyptian (03° § 2.6.3.2). This fact seems to have discouraged them to abandon the older 
pronunciation [i] in favor of {j] 











2.6.5.4 e-insertion 


‘According to a rule widely observed in the Egyptological scolarly pronunciation, no 
syllable can begin or end with a consonant cluster. This rule is curious since it has no 
parallel in the phonological structure of German. 

It has not been recorded how Jean Frangois Champollion, the decipherer of the hiero- 
glyphs, coped with pronouncing difficult consonant clusters. However the fact that his 
mother tongue was French, a language in which [a] often appears as a subphonological 
sound in consonant clusters, may suggest that he frequently inserted [a] for ease of artic- 
ulation. There are traditions from the sth century which explicitly confirm that [a] was 
used in the Egyptological pronunciation at that time (see Peust 1996: note 4 on p. 116f. 
Today, however, the vowel [e] is inserted which has no equivalent in the Egyptian writing 
nor in the transcription, e.g. ns.t “throne” ['neset]. Syllabic sonorants, although common in 
German, are not usually employed (gsn “difficult” is ['kesen], not *['kesn]), but 





38. The pronunciation [w] (or [B]) seems more frequent although this sound is foreign to 
German. Some persons, however, replace it by []. 
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vocalization of final atonic -r is frequent: nfr “good” [‘nefe] besides ['nefeg] or ['nefer]. 
If I am right in interpreting certain Egyptological written records from the agth century 
as reflecting the scholarly pronunciation of that time, intrasyllabic consonant clusters 
did occur in the pronunciation (cf. transcriptions like sent39 for snd “to be afraid”, today 
spoken ['senet{]). I propose that scholars like Kurt Sethe might have begun to avoid clus- 
ters in their pronunciation because they assumed a cluster restriction rule for Egyptian 
itself (03° § 4.3). 

¢ is not normally added at the beginning or at the end of a word. An exception is posed by 
words consisting of a single consonant, e.g. n “of” ['en], r “to” ['2er] ~ [‘Zeg], z “person” 
[ze] ~ ['se]. 

e-insertion is even found where it is not needed to split up consonant clusters. For 
example, jmnw “Amun (divine name)” is typically pronounced ['?i:menu:] rather than 
[*2ismnu:] in Géttingen and probably at most other places. 


2.6.5.5 The role of morphology 


The morphemic structure of an Egyptian utterance influences its scholarly pronunciation 
(cf. Kammenzeit 1995: XLI). For example, a glottal stop can be inserted at certain mor- 
pheme boundaries (c.g. noun or verb + suffix pronoun, verb + past-tense suffix .n), but not 
at certain others (e.g. noun + feminine gender suffix .t, noun + plural suffix .w). Word ac- 
cent is phonologically relevant and mainly serves to indicate morphological distinctions. 
For example, some speakers realize sdm-f as [sedsem'?ef] if it means “he may hear”, but 
as ['sedsem?ef] if it means “to hear him”. For a detailed discussion see Peust (1996). 


2.6.5.6 Exceptions 


Some frequent words have irregular pronunciations which cannot be explained by rules 

like the above mentioned. At least some of these cases seem to be relics of more archaic 

habits of pronunciation. Examples: 

* ‘nk “to live” is usually pronounced ['?anx] ~ ['2anc] instead of expected [*"2a:nex] 
~ [*a:neg].4° 

* At some universities, including Gattingen, certain pronouns are spoken with initial 
e. An example is nti (relative pronoun) ["2enti:]. I have, however, heard the expected 
[Ineti:] elsewhere. 

* The verb rdj “to give” used to be transcribed rdj which, at least in Gttingen, was 
pronounced ['erdi:] ~ ['2epdi:]. Along with the modern transcription, this irregular 
pronunciation has become obsolete: ['red3i:], not [*"erdsi]. 


39 Bruoscn (1867-1882: IV, 1256). See there also for numerous additional examples of 
this kind. 

40 This archaic pronunciation of ‘nk was probably conserved due to its presence in 
well-known names such as Tut-ankh-amun. 
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* The inserted e is usually pronounced short. This seems generally to be true for all 
German speaking universities, but the noun ntr “god” is spoken with long e: at some 
places (e.g. [‘ne:tse] in Vienna, {'ne:tfe] in Mainz; but ['netfe] in Géttingen). 

* In Miinster I found a pronunciation ['bs] or [‘heeg]#* instead of the usual ['heg] for the 
frequent Egyptian preposition <hr “on”. I suggest that this [s]-sound may ultimately 
be a substitution of [o] which seems to have been in use in the Egyptological 
pronunciation in the agth century (63 § 2.6 





2.7 The Coptic alphabet 
Semana ttrcticad 


The Copts adopted their alphabet from the Greek but added a few letters at its end to 
express specific Coptic sounds. With the possible exception of +,4% these additional 
letters were derived from Demotic, their forms having been slightly reshaped in 
appearance to make them fit nicely to the Greek letters. Whereas some Old Coptic texts 
incorporate quite a number of Demotic signs, including even logograms, their number was 
subsequently reduced to 7 in Bohairic and Akhmimic and to 6 in Sahidic. Ultimately, 
there are a few texts from the 8th century av in which non-Greek letters are avoided 
altogether.43 For a detailed overview about the several varieties of the Coptic alphabet 
that were in use see Kasser (1991b). 

The order of the alphabet as well as the names of single letters are already attested in 

antiquity (this is not true for the letter 2 employed only in Akhmimic), for details ta 

§ 2.7.3. The shapes of the characters were originally identical in the Coptic and the 

Greek alphabets. Over time, differences arose and the forms of both are quite distinct in 

modern typesetting. Whereas Classical Greek is printed today in letter forms adopted 

from Modern Greek, Coptic fonts are mostly modelled on very early manuscripts. A 

distinct series of capital letters is found in a minority of Coptic manuscripts only (6S 

§ 6.4.3), and I ignore them here. 

With the emergence of Coptic our knowledge on Egyptian phonetics improves dramati- 

cally. Coptic is of eminent value for two reasons in particular: 

1) Coptic lacks the semographic components of the older writing systems and thus 
omits certain kinds of information that these offered. Instead the phonetic represen- 
tation is more elaborate, and the Coptic script systematically notes yowels and even 
attempts to indicate certain suprasegmental features. 


41. Before /r/ (={g]), tense/ long vowels (such as /s{:]/) and lax/ short vowels (such as 
/ce)) are not distinguished in the local Westphalian dialect. 

42 The Demotic origin of the letter + is doubted by Kassen (1984/85 and 1989: 11:f,). 

43 Published by Crum (1940). Kassen & Susua-Hatevy (2991) treat them as a distinct 
Coptic dialect: “dialect G”. 
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2) The sound system of Later Egyptian becomes more and more difficult to examine 
due to an increasing complexity of grapho-phonemic relations (historical orthogra~ 
phy). The Coptic script, at least in its beginning, is free of historical considerations. 


2.7.2 The letters and their transcription 


There is no standard system of transliterating Coptic letters. The following chart shows 
the transliteration/ transcription symbols used by some important scholars. In this book, 
Coptic words are not transliterated but accompanied by a phonological interpretation 
using IPA-symbols included in slashes / /. 
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44 Vernus seems to choose v when transliterating Greek loan words (cf. vlapte: Vernus 
1988: 204). 
45 No example found in Vernus’s data. The same for ¢, X, . 
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2 is used only in Bohairic, 2 only in Akhmimic. For this reason they are not found in all 
sources cited. 


The Coptic alphabet includes digraphs representing a sequence of two phonemes. They 
cannot be used across a word boundary and can only be used to a limited extent across a 
morpheme boundary (for details 63° §6.4.7.1). Z /ks/ and ¥f /ps/ are adopted from the 
Greek alphabet. The aspirate signs X, @, and & (to which G is to be added in Bohairic) 
can render monophonemic aspirate stops or biphonemic sequences stop + /h/ (for details 
1 §§ 3.3.2 and 3.3.3). , 

The exclusively Coptic sign + is largely equivalent to a sequence of letters TI ~ TEI. ¢ is 
preferred for expressing /ti/ in native words. TI ~ TEI is used 1) if word boundaries or 
certain types of morpheme boundaries intervene (E& § 6.4.7.1), 2) mostly in Greek loan 
words. I explain the function of the letter ¢ in greater detail in § 3.18. 


2.7.3 The names of the Coptic letters 


Each Coptic letter has a traditional name. The letters adopted from the Greek alphabet 
have names which are likewise borrowed from Greek. The additional letters which have 
been added at the end of the alphabet have names of obscure etymology. 

The letter €, derived from Greek F (digamma), is solely employed as a numeral “6”. It 
has no own name but is pronounced C00 /'sow/, the Coptic numeral “6”, For the letter @, 
only used in the Akhmimic dialect, no traditional name is known. 


‘The names are cited below according to the following sources: 

* The explicit renderings of the names which have been preserved from late antiquity 
and medieval times according to Crum (1939), Stern (1880: 7) and Kassen (1g9ab: 
40). 

* The pronunciation of the names recorded by Bernard de Breydenbach, Relatio 
sanctarum peregrinationum, 1486, a time when Coptic probably still was a living 
language (cited after Cnaise 1933: 3). The transcriptions appear to be modeled after 
(older) German usage (i and y = [i], ch = [x], sch = [f], th = [1], » = [f], w = [v]). ey is 
possibly to be read ei] and not [ai] as it would be in modern German. Perhaps s in 
“syma” (6) is to be read [f] as in medieval German. The rendering of final Fas -ff'is 
curious. 

* The pronunciation recorded by Rocemowrerx (1892: 98.) in Isna, Upper Egypt. He 
uses a unique transcription which I have attempted to transform into IPA-symbols. 

* The pronunciation recorded by Prince (1902: ag:f.) in Aswan, Upper Egypt. 1 
reproduce Prince’s transcription symbols as they are (replacing the length indicator 
*by>). 

+ An Arabic transcription of the traditional pronunciation made by an inhabitant of 
Luxor, Upper Egypt, at the end of the ath century (cited by Sten 1880: 418). I give 
a transliteration of the Arabic. Note that <?> may indicate both /2/ and /a:/; <y> may 
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indicate /y/, /i:/, and /e:/; «w> may indicate /w/, /u:/, and /o:/. Word-final <h> 
indicates /a/. Other short vowels are indicated only rarely. Consonant length is not 
expressed in the Arabic writing. 

* The pronunciation recorded by Vyeichl in Luxor. The list appears in Vvcrcut (1990: 
3of.), but the data were obviously collected already in the 1930s, cf. Vrcrcu (1983: 
454, 243). I reproduce his transcription without change; both } and? mean [2]. 

* The pronunciation recorded by Wornett & Vycicut (1942: 314-327) in the Upper 
Egyptian village Zentya. I give their transcription without alteration. 

* The so-called “reformed pronunciation” (3° § 2.2) used by Copts in modern Egypt. 
Whereas all preceding name forms are based on the indigenous tradition, this 
modern pronunciation is heavily influenced by the names of the letters in modern 
Greek. My source is Istao (1972: I, of., 13, 16 and Il, 2af.), a small book intended to 
revive Coptic as a living language which has been revised by Pope Shenouda III, the 
highest authority of the present day Coptic church. The pronuncii indicated in 
Arabic script which is partly, but not completely supplied with vocalization marks. I 
indicate my phonetic interpretation of the Arabic in the very right column. My 
transcription of » aso: (rather than u:) in the names of the letters | and 9 is based on 
what I heard from Muhammad Shartf ‘Alt (Cairo) and Shirly Sedhom (Géttingen). 
Some other details of the intended pronunciation remain obscure. 

Similar modernized forms are also given by Matton (1956: 9), a Bohairic grammar 
which has been very influential in Egypt. 
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& |- zs0 80 85 sw = = x suww 
way 

3 /SHTS, 3ITA sytta zdh = zida_— zada bs aista 
H |H()T&, QHTA heda h?dh = htda_~— hada b! ?ista 
© |OHTA, OITA theda th titta _titte bs sista 


1 |WTAJATAaR ioda ywdh yoda joda by jo:ta 


kbh —kabbakabba = LS kabba 











K |Kam(Ma — caba Ls 

A laxoaa, lauda lola Iola. = wh Iola. Iola «S99 lula 
AATAA 

A | AH, AE, AL omen mi mI myh = mt mej S mij 

NING, M,NNH nyn ni nt nyh nm ni” g nijj 








&% ize axi eksi akst = 2ksy — éksi eksi xsl Piksi 

0 |ov,0 off ow ait 2uww 308 (ie!) ow 31 2uww 

n |r by bi vt by bt bej we Pili 

P |po,Qpo, po m mu: r6ii Tuww od row 3, TuWW 

¢ |CIAa,COM- syma samma simma smh samma samma [a si:ma 
RD, CHAND, 

T |Tav thaff daw dw@u d?w daw dat (sicl) st ta:v 

w \9€, ve he he he h# he ha, he 

|e ffy fi fm fy ft fj 

x |x chy xi ki ky kt kij 

wy | yt ebsi epsi_ psf. «= @bsy = ébsi_— Eb si 

© |w,a0 ° a o 2aww 30 v 

W \Wat,wer  schey faj ‘Sat Sty Say Baj 

4 |4al, 4(H)el vey aj fat fey fay faj ob fa: 

2 |dat,de1  hachi xaj het x?y, ayy Gk xa; 

9 |Q0pl,qwper hori hori hérr — hwry_—_ hori hori 9% hori 

A |AANAIa —gensa_yenja-—dyndya §ngh_ Ganga anja be (2) 

G GINA syma fima Sima Sym? Stma  Stma Lg. Pitfizmal 

t+ |i ter ty di dt dy dt pe Git 





2.74 ‘The digraphs €1 and 0€ 


In Hellenistic Greek, the letter combination £t can be used as a mere graphic variety of t 
Ji/, and ov serves to express /u/. This use has been adopted into Coptic where €1 can 
express a single phonetic segment /i/ or /j/47, and 0 can express /u/ or /w/. 

It is difficult to give exact rules for the use of digraphs. Coptic manuscripts show much 
variation in this respect, and there has been little research on the topic so far (but cf. 





46 One or more following letters irrecognizable due to a printing error. 

47 The assumption that in most Coptic dialects €1 can be used as a digraph with the 
same sound value as { has been asserted by almost all scholars. To the best of my 
knowledge, the single exception is Kasser (1997: 6) who suggests that €1 always 
renders a kind of diphthong (in Kasser’s transcription /o1/, /éj/ or /2j/) as opposed to | 
denoting /i/ or /j/. If this assumption is true, some phenomena which are considered 
graphical here would have to be reinterpreted as phonological. It would become 
necessary, for example, to assume sound changes such as /j/ > /oj/ (or similarly) in 
word-initial position for Sahidic. Certain graphical phenomena would perhaps 
become somewhat hard to explain, such as the writing AI instead of “normal” I€1 
“T came” (see Quecxe 1984a: 45). While traditionally it would be held that /a'ji/ was 
somewhat imprecisely rendered as /a'i/, Kasser would have to argue that /ai/ varies 
with something like /aiei/. Another question which could be posed would be how to 
explain the writing €€! which at present is interpreted as /ej/, /oj/. But further 
discussions of Kasser’s proposal are necessary. 
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Quecke 1984b). Only a few general remarks concerning Sahidic and Bohairic literary 

manuscripts follow: 

* The digraph €1 is not employed in Bohairie (i.e. €1 in Bohairic always renders a 
phonemic sequence). 

+ In Sahidic, { is preferred after consonants, although €1 can occur as well. After 
vowels, both I and €I are frequent. ErnSrepr (1986: 72) suggests that the amount of 
free space in the line plays a role here. 

* In both Sahidic and Bohairic, 00 is the only way to express /u/ or /w/ in most envi- 
ronments. After & and € (in Sahidic also after H), however, a single © often appears. 

* A preceding word or morpheme boundary may favor using a digraph. In Sahidic, for 
example, single | or 0 is never used word-initially. Cf. also § 6.4.7.1. 

* Additionally, the choice may be influenced by phonological criteria. In Bohairic, for 
example, 0 after & and € seems to occur preferably in the onset of a stressed 
syllable, e.g. 308 /a'wo/ “pledge”, but A€O! /'mewi/ “to think”. In Sahidic, some 
scribes attempt to make a difference between (0)0€! /wi/ and O@1 /uj/: OTEINE 
/'wina/ “to pass by”, ATEIN /a'win/ “cargo”, KOO! ~ KOEI /‘kuj/ “little”, TOTIO ~ 
TOVEIO /tu'jo/ “to repay”. 





2.7.5 The superlinear stroke in Sahidic-Coptie writing 


Coptic texts can contain several types of diacritic signs (on Coptic diacritics in general 
1 § 6.4.3). In the following, I discuss the superlinear stroke. This sign is typical for 
Sahidic and is the most frequently used diacritic of this dialect. By contrast, Bohairic has 
no superlinear stroke. Instead it uses the so-called “djinkim”, a superposed point or small 
vertikal stroke. The “djinkim” seems to have a quite different function#® and, according 
to Kasser (1972), is historically unrelated to the Sahidic stroke. There are also specific 
diacritics in other dialects.49 

‘The Sahidic superlinear stroke is a horizontal stroke which is written above the line and 
not clearly attached to a single letter. The stroke may be superposed on one letter, be 
written above the line somewhere between two letters, or may be so long as to cover the 
length of up to four letters. (On the various possibilities for position and length of the 
stroke of. Kassen 1965/66: s00f. and Pouotsxy 1957b: 223f.). Although there has been 
some discussion about this sign, its function is still rather unclear. Research is hindered 
by the fact that Coptic diacritics are often rendered inaccurately in text editions. This 
may be due to a lack of interest in rendering signs whose function is so little known, or 
else typographical obstacles may not allow the text editor to indicate their exact 
Position and form. The major Coptic dictionaries do not render diacritics at all. 


48 On the “djinkim” see Povorsxy (1946-47), Kassen (1g91c and 1994a), Depurpr (1993: 
359-363). 
49. Cf. e.g. Kassen (1976-78) for diacritics in Mesokemic. 
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The Sahidic superlinear stroke marks letters which are employed as numerals ( 
and abbreviations of certain religious terms (e.g. THR = NINETMA “spirit”). Thi 
prototypical function and will be excluded from our further discussion. 

In its usual function, the superlinear stroke is found above consonants, particularly those 

in consonant clusters. It is unknown to what degree the stroke is predictable. Many 

manuscripts seem not to use it consistently. There is nothing in Egyptian etymological 

cognates nor in Coptic loans in Arabic which corresponds to the stroke. Let us have a 

look at the main opinions that have been expressed to date: 

* The traditional opinion holds that the superlinear stroke is equivalent or at least 

functionally similar to the letter €. This is still reflected in the modern scholarly 
pronunciation at western universities: WC& “after” is usually spoken [on'sa] ~ 
[en'sa] (or similarly), CWTNI “to choose” is spoken ['so:top] ~ ['so:tep]. The same is 
reflected in early grammars such as Tarram (1863: 7) who says: “When the line in 
Coptics® (*) or the horizontal line in Sah. (~) occurs over consonants, it generally 
expresses the vowel €”. 
This view results from the observation that in certain environments supralinear 
diacritics alternate with € throughout the same text, more frequently throughout 
different dialects or diachronic stages of the language. Late Coptic, and thus the 
pronunciation which can be heard from modern Copts, is a variety that most 
frequently has a vowel where in Sahidic a superlinear stroke is (or may be) written. 

* — Tutt (1932) is one of the main proponents of the view that the stroke is a vowel 
indicator. He assumes that it serves to express a specific reduced vowel (“Murmel- 
yokal”) which he transcribes ¢ (in Tut 1951 he changes the transcription to 7). In his 
opinion, a kind of vocalic interpretation is necessary since there are consonantal 
sequences such as "AARNABE “our sins (accusative)” which can only be pronounced 
when split up by vocalic elements, and these are what the superlinear strokes 
indicate. In Tix (1951) he adds another argument to support his view: The Coptic 
prefix N (plural article and genitive marker) is assimilated to A when preceding A as 
a single consonant, but not when preceding “ in certain graphical consonant clusters 
where superlinear strokes are likely to appear: e.g. *A-AHCE “the interests” (for *N- 
“AHCE), but SN-AA009 “the fights” (on this assimilation and my interpretation [3° 
§ 3.16.1). He states that the failure of assimilation in the latter case can only be due 
to an intervening vowel, so both groups were pronounced im-mé@se and in-imléoh, 
respectively. I argue, however, that it is enough to assume a distinction between a 
consonantal and a syllabic sonorant here. These sounds can easily have behaved 
differently with respect to assimilation. 

*  Worret (19345*: 11-16, 129) is the first to clearly have expressed the opinion that 


+3") 
not its, 











50 “Coptic” is used here in the sense of “Bohairic”. Tattam is speaking of the djinkim. 
51 The first fascicle of his book appeared a few years before 1934, so he antedates 
Pouorsxy (1933). 
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the superlinear stroke does not represent a vowel. He explains its occurrence above 
consonant clusters by the assumption that the stroke serves to clarify the syllabic 
division of utterances. In his opinion, syllables which have a vocalic nucleus are 
sufficiently marked as such by the vowel letters, but syllables with a consonantal 
nucleus need a specific notational device for their identification, namely the stroke. 
Worrell’s hypothesis implies that different stroke positions could produce contrasts 
in graphical groups which allow for more than one syllabic division, but he does not 
provide a minimal pair. 

However, the stroke also appears in cases like CWAN “to break”, CWT “to choose”, 
TTO “the portion”, or AOKK “to perfect you”, where it seems improbable that there 
was a second syllable in addition to the syllable containing the vocalic nucleus. For 
cases like these, Wonnett (1934: 15f.) considers the possibility that even a stop can 
constitute a syllable on its own in Coptic, but he also admits that the use of the 
stroke might by analogy have been extended to consonant clusters which do not 
actually constitute a syllable on their own. 

* — Poxorsxy (1933) supports Worrells point of view. He argues that graphical variation 

of the stroke and €, which had always been an argument in favor of the vocalic inter- 
pretation of the stroke, is restricted to specific contexts, where it can be interpreted 
as phonetic rather than graphical variation. On the other hand, the existence of con- 
texts in which a stroke never alternates with € shows that a general interpretation of 
the stroke as a yowel indicator is implausible. Polotsky remarks that in infinitives of 
the type CWCT (the second consonant being an obstruent) with or without suffixes 
the stroke is never replaced by € (CWTTI “to choose”, COTITY “to choose him”, 
COTMO® “to choose them”), whereas in comparable verbs where the second conso- 
nant is a sonorant the stroke and € may alternate unless a vocalic suffix follows: 
CWATE ~ CWAEH “to break”, COAMY ~ COAENY “to break him”, COANOT (but not 
*COAENO®) “to break them”. Therefore € is evoked by the sonorant rather than being 
a general device of the Coptic language to split up consonant clusters. 
In Potorsxy (1957b: 293-295) he adds another argument. The superlinear stroke is 
distinct in character from all alphabetic signs. It is not arranged into a relative order 
along with other signs but is superposed to varying numbers of letters. According to 
Polotsky, this indicates that the stroke is a prosodical (we would say in modern 
terminology: suprasegmental) element rather than indicating a specific phoneme. 
He argues that the stroke basically indicates syllables, and whether consonant 
clusters were broken up by epenthetic vowels or not, these at least are not what the 
stroke serves to express. Potorsxy (1957b: 224) cites a contrast involving stroke 
length which he found in certain Sahidic manuscripts: ANTPE “witness” — KNT- 
(nominal prefix). In his opinion, this reflects a difference in syllabification. 

*  Kasser (1965/66) tries to reconciliate the opinions of both sides and argues that the 
superlinear stroke, for which he invents the French term surligne, can alternatively 
— especially if it is comparatively long — indicate syllable boundaries, or else — 
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especially if it is comparatively short — indicate an intrusive segment which might 
have been vocalic in nature, but might also have came close to a syllabic sonorant 
(“Murmelkonsonant”). 

* Nace (1966) adopts Polotsky’s view and refines it by asserting that any consonant 
including obstruents can in principle form the nucleus of a syllable. 

*  Vercore (1973/83: Ia, §68 and Ib, § 40) considers the stroke principally a syllable 
indicator. The syllable can be formed either by adding a weak vowel in pronuncia- 
tion (a, in Vergote’s transcription) or by using a sonorant as a syllable nucleus (he 
notes the vocalic function of the sonorant by the abstract symbol a,). (Cf. already 
Vercore 1954b: 105). 

* Hintze (1980: 73-77) develops an abstract phonological representation of Coptic 
which is supradialectal and serves as a deep structure from which dialectal 
divergences as well as intradialectal morphophonological variation of Coptic can be 
derived. In this deep structure, he does not admit consonant clusters within a 
syllable but posits a phoneme /a/ in many places where in Sahidie the superlinear 
stroke is written. 

© Deruvor (1985a: 133f,) follows Worrell’s and Polotsky’s view and states: 

“ (...) the superlinear stroke is a syllabic marker: it is placed over conso- 
nants that serve in place of a vowel as a sonorous center, and it extends 


backward or forward so as to include in part a preceding or succeeding 
letter belonging to the same syllable”. 





He does not clarify which factors determine the exact extension of the stroke. As is 
elaborated in detail in Deruyor (1993: 341, 35af.), he sees no difficulty for any 
consonant in Coptic to be potentially a syllable nucleus. Just as Worrell did, he 
considers the superlinear stroke as a means of guiding the reader towards the correct 
syllabification, which is especially needed since Coptic texts lack word division 
(Depurnt 1993: 358f.). 

*  Vyetcnt (1990: 203-207) likewise subscribes to the view that the superlinear stroke 
is a syllabic marker, and that any consonant may be a syllable nucleus in Coptic. He 
argues that assimilatory effects as evidenced by renderings like *AOONC (AOTNT) 
(besides *AOTNK) (on this 63 § 3.3.7) indicate that N was in direct contact with the 
following velar plosive, so the word was pronounced disyllabically as mu:—nk (and 
not ...nak or similarly). This changes, however, in the later stages of Coptic: 

“Souvent une voyelle bréve et peut-étre ultrabréve s’insére devant une con- 


sonne syllabique [...]. Le timbre des voyelles développées ultérieurement 
est mal connu et n’était certainement pas le méme dans toutes les parties 


du pays.” (Vycicm. 1990: 207). 


In sum, we have to state that neither the interpretation of the superlinear stroke as a 
vowel sign nor as a syllabic marker is proven. For some additional evidence against its 
interpretation as a syllabic marker 03° §6.4.7.2. The syllable is in principle an 
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independent category. Syllable boundaries cannot be automatically determined based on 
a given succession of phonemes, and as long as no independent parameter for determining 
syllable boundaries has been found, any attempt to relate the superlinear stroke to 
syllables must be considered highly hypothetical. At the present stage of knowledge, we 
cannot tell whether the features rendered by the superlinear stroke are phonologically 
relevant or not. The possibility should be kept in mind that the superlinear stroke may 
have no phonetic relevance at all but may rather be a morphological or segmentational 
marker. In many cases, the stroke seems to graphically “connect” clusters of consonants 
belonging to the same word, which makes it an indicator of word boundaries. Detailed 
examinations of Coptic diacritics based on original manuscripts or photographs are still 
necessary. I neglect superlinear strokes in the rest of this book and do not indicate any 
diacritics when rendering Coptic words or phrases. 


2.8 How to use an Egyptian or Coptic dictionary 


2.8.1 Egyptian dictionaries 


The ancient Egyptians had a conventional order of arranging the consonants of their 
language. This order is known imperfectly from certain badly preserved didactical papyri 
of the Late Period. Following Quack’s (1993: 145) reasoning, the Egyptian order is to be 
reconstructed as follows 
dh, dp, ow, «6», cb», a, ch», «d>, «p>, , <g>, «bo, <q (omitting all consonants for which the 
position is questionable). This sequence seems to be related to the h -1 — h — ...-alphabet 
known from Old South Arabic, but also from certain archaic North-West Semitic sources 
(Trorren 1996), whereas in the first millennium sc another sequence -b —g —... 
became popular in the North-West Semitic area, on which the order of the Latin alphabet 
is ultimately based. Tnorren (1996) therefore assumes that the Egyptians adopted their 
alphabetic sequence from a Semitic script in the late and millennium ac. Kaumenzeut 
(1996: 13-22 and 1998c), however, discovers that this sequence is at least partly explain- 
able from a phonological principle as soon as the sound values of Old or Middle Egyptian 
are applied. He draws the conclusion that the sequence was developed in Egypt and 
subsequently exported into Semitic speaking areas. 

In Egyptian dictionaries, words are arranged by their conventional transcription. 
Egyptologists have developed a specific arrangement of their transcription alphabet 
which is applied in all current dictionaries. This order is shown in § 2.6.2. It is neither 
identical to the arrangement of the Egyptian, the Latin, nor of any other alphabet but has 
been formed by several accidental decisions made during the development of Egyptology 
(on this topic see Scuenxer 1988). 

‘The vowels, which are often unknown to us anyway, are disregarded in the arrangement of 
words in the dictionaries. The subarrangement of words sharing the same consonantal 
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pattern does not follow a strict principle; one usually groups together words with a 
common writing and/ or etymology. Most dictionaries (Wsson 1997 being an exception) 
do not consider suffixes such as the feminine ending t for the arrangement of words. 
Since there is extensive writing variation in Egyptian texts, some general experience and 
knowledge of sound development rules is needed in order to locate an actual word form in 
a dictionary. In dictionaries covering several diachronic periods, words are usually 
recorded by their most ancient form. 


2.8.2 Coptic dictionaries 


On the order of the Coptic alphabet 3° § 2.7.1. 

Coptic dictionaries arrange their lemmata primarily with regard to their consonants, just 

as dictionaries of Egyptian and Semitic languages do. Initial vowels are counted like 

consonants, i.e. words beginning with a vowel are arranged by it. The treatment of the 
following letters or letter combinations requires attention: 

* The digraphs €1 and O® are mostly treated like single | and ®. These letters or letter 
combinations may be considered in the arrangement of words or not, depending on 
whether they are supposed to render consonants (/j/, /w/) or vowels (/i/, /u/) 
respectively. Note that Crum (1939) and Matuon (1956) never treat (€)/ as a 
consonant. Examples: €10 /‘jom/ “sea” is arranged under |—A, A€EVE /'me:wo/ “to 
think” under A~0, AdEIN /'majn/ “sign” under A-I-N or A-N. 

* — Letters that represent a sequence of two phonemes are frequently analyzed. In most 
dictionaries (Vycicr 1983 being an exception) we have to look up Z08P /‘ksur/ 
“ring” under K-C-P, WIC /'psis/ “9” under M—C—C, and +€ /'timo/ “village” under 
Ta. 

*  Aspirate signs are treated the same way in the dialects in which they denote a 
phonemic sequence, e.g. Sahidic ©8810 /thB'jo/ “to humiliate” has to be looked up 
under T-9-8-8-(). In the Bohairic dialect aspirates are monophonemic; if Bohairic 
words are registered in a dictionary, , @, and X may be arranged at their alphabeti- 
cal position (e.g. Crum 1939, Vyctcut 1983) or at the position of their Sahidic 
equivalents Ml, T, and K (e.g. Manton 1956, Wesrenvonr 1965/1977). 

In the subarrangement of words which share the same consonantal pattern, words are 

primarily ordered according to their syllable structure, e.g. for biconsonantal words, the 

order is C(V)C, CVCV, CCV in Crum (1939), and CC, CCV, CVC(V) in Westenvonr 

(1965/1977). Words of identical syllable structure are subarranged according to their 

vowels. 

The glossary of Lamspin (1982: 209-358) applies a strictly alphabetical order as is 

common for European languages. 

Coptic dictionaries usually cover more than one dialect. The lemmata are traditionally 

arranged by the Sahidic form (if existent). For this reason, some knowledge of the basic 

dialectal sound and writing peculiarities is essential to find words of other dialects (e.g. 
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Bohairie 191 /tixi/ “to get drunk” must be looked up under the Sahidie writing +2€ 
/'tiho/, i.e. unter the consonants T-2). In some difficult cases, dictionaries may provide 
cross-references. 

Unfortunately, the immense number of Greek borrowings are not included in any Coptic 
dictionary apart from the incomplete Kasser (1967). There are only short glossaries of 
Greek borrowings in Bomzic (1954: index volume), Lamppn (1982: 359-363), Manton 
(956: 202-244), Wessexy (1910: 20-37) and concordances such as Leronr (1950) and 
Baven (1975). Greek words usually have to be looked up in Greek dictionaries which 
creates difficulties at times since not only their writing and inflexion is often different 
from the Greek, but several of them also experienced some semantic change in the 
process of borrowing. 


2.9 Borrowings from Egyptian and rendering Egyptian speech 
in foreign scripts 


Transcriptions of Egyptian words in foreign scripts and vice versa provide one of the 
main clues for investigating Egyptian phonology. On the other hand, Egyptian evidence 
can be valuable for investigating phonological topics in other ancient languages. In the 
following sections, I have attempted to collect some of the most important sources. 


2.9.4 Akkadian and cuneiform texts 


The first foreign texts to transcribe Egyptian words and phrases are cuneiform documents 
in the Akkadian language (for the most part in dialects related to Middle Babylonian) 
from the and millenium sc which had been sent as letters from or to Egypt. They were 
found at two sites, namely Tell el-Amarna (14th century nc, Middle Egypt) and Bogazkéy 
(13th century sc, Asia minor). Additionally, the Late Egyptian phrase n3-msh.w “the 
crocodiles” is rendered in a Middle Babylonian cuneiform text from the 15th century nc 
(Lamsprn. 19530). In these early sources, no less than about one hundred different 
Egyptian lexemes have been identified. Whereas most of these words are probably taken 
from Late Egyptian, some of them, especially royal names, are based on (Neo-)Middle 
Egyptian, so they might demand a different phonological interpretation (cf. Vercore 
1973/83: Ib, §§ 48, 50, 55, 62-64). For an illustration of transcriptions from Tell el- 
Amarna 6° § 5.5.2 and appendix 3. Following a period of silence, cuneiform sources 
written in the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian dialects of Akkadian provide extensive 
Egyptian onomastic material again in the mid 1st millennium sc. 

Vercore (1973/83: Ib, 84-101; cf. also his bibliographical notes on p. 53-55) has assem- 
bled much of this cuneiform material. For additions see Avaricur (1937), Boncenaan & 
Hanne (1994), Cocuavi-Ramer (1997), Evet. (1975, 1980, 1989, and 1994b: II, 360-372), 
Joannés (1984), Lanwpm (1953b), Leany (1983 and 1993), Osuxc (1987), Starke (1981: 299), 
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Virrmann (1984), Wiseman (1966), Zanox (1977, 1983, and 1992), and Zexpter (1994). 
‘The Akkadian language and script was also employed by Egyptian scribes for the purpose 
of international communication during the time of the New Kingdom. It is quite natural 
that numerous instances of grammatical influence and loan translations from Egyptian 
can be found in these texts (ef. e.g. Cocuavi-Ratvey 1990 and 1997, Kammenzet 1998b: 
228-232). ht 
There is an Egyptian text from the New Kingdom in which the hieroglyphic sign ==> 
(semogram “water”) is replaced by the functionally corresponding cuneiform sign 
(Lecraty 1908). 


2.9.2 North-West Semitic languages and scripts 


North-West Semitic languages were recorded in alphabetic scripts which fail to express 
vowels, but there are important distinctions in the consonantal inventory absent in most 
other scripts (e.g. /S/ and /h/ cannot clearly be expressed in the cuneiform nor in the 
Greek documents). 

The Hebrew Old Testament contains several Egyptian names, words, and phrases in 
Hebrew transcription. It is difficult to establish the exact time when they were recorded. 
A long time after its composition, the Hebrew text was supplied with vowel marks. It 
seems probable that they are unreliable with respect to foreign words and names, unless 
they were borrowings which lived on in the language. 

Egyptian loan words in Biblical Hebrew and other ancient Semitic languages have been 
collected by Lamapin (1953a); for additions see Gore (1975, 1985, and 1992). Vrcrcu 
(4940) discusses Egyptian place names in the Hebrew Bible. For Hebrew transcriptions 
of Egyptian names see also Srarcken (1937: 6-13). The Egyptian noun zn (originally 
perhaps 235n5t) “lotus-flower” was borrowed into Hebrew as 71), whence a female proper 
name M3t{t was derived which is the etymological source of the English proper name 
“Susan” (Ganpiner 1936: 189). 

A large corpus of Aramaic documents written by Jewish settlers in Egypt exists dating 
from the mid 1st millennium ac. These documents contain Egyptian words, especially 
proper names, in Aramaic transcription. Many such names can be found in Virrwann 
(1989a: 226-229) and Zavzicn (1985). On Egyptian borrowings into Aramaic see Courover 
(1954). For some more Egyptian words in Aramaic transcription see Virrmann (1993) and 
Quack (199ab). The Aramaic texts from Egypt also contain loan translations (calques) 
from Egyptian; they are discussed by Lemovircn (1935f). 

‘There are renderings of Egyptian words in other, less well known Semitic languages and 
scripts such as Ugaritic (late and millennium sc) and Phoenician (1st millennium sc). 
Egyptian loans in Ugaritic have been compiled by Warsow (1995: 544-546 and 1996: 705- 


52. It is not clear whether Sin is an early form of zin or whether it is another word. 
Osixe (1976a: note 126a on p. 852) opts for the latter possibility. 
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708). On Egyptian proper names in Phoenician transcription see Virrmann (1989b). 
Mucuxt (1994) proposes several Egyptian borrowings and identifications of Egyptian 
proper names in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Phoenician. 


2.9.3 South Semitic languages and scripts 


Contacts between Egyptians and speakers of Old South Arabian languages have also been 
found to have existed. A Minaean inscription found in Egypt transcribes four Egyptian 
and Graeco-Egyptian expressions: hw.t-hrw (> *2d0Wp) (month name) as hehr, k3-hr-K? 
(> sKO1dQK) (month name) as kjhk, 3sjr-hp “Serapis (god)” as ?trhp, and “Ptolemaios” as 
tmjt (Romans 1935: no. 3427). Mouten & Virrann (1993) discuss a few proper names in 
other Minaean inscriptions which might be Egyptian. There is also a transcription of the 
Egyptian month name p3 n hnsw (> *MAUWJONC) as phnsj in a Nabataean inscription 
(Srruenett 1959: 32). 

Borrowings from Coptic are found in Go'z, the classical literary language of Ethiopia. 
Manfred Kropp (Mainz) is currently preparing a publication on this topic. 

‘There are late sources rendering Coptic in Go'sz script which were published by Srreuoyn 
(1957). The most important of these documents is a trilingual (Bohairic) Coptic — Arabic 
~ Go'oz glossary covering 268 words from approximately the early 18th century av. The 
words of all three languages are rendered in Ga‘oz script. 


2.9.4 Arabic 


After the Arabic language had settled in Egypt, the local Arabic dialect absorbed a 
certain number of Coptic words. These words are often very provincial, and most of them 
are restricted to semantic fields such as agriculture and nature. Since the Egyptian 
Arabic vernacular is usually unwritten and was so in the past, it is impossible to 
determine at which time a specific word was borrowed. Samples of such loans can be 
found in appendices 6 and 8. 

‘The most important studies to deal with Coptic borrowings into modern Egyptian Arabic 
are Virrmanw (1991) (a recent compilation of Coptic loans cited in the comprehensive 
dictionary of the Cairene dialect by Hins & Bavaw: 1986, with critical evaluation of the 
proposed etymologies and references to the relevant literature), Bennsrepr (1997) (with 
further comments on the material discussed by Virrmann 1991), Bennstepr (1981) (a 
careful collection of Coptic words especially from the agricultural sphere recorded in 
field studies throughout the country; these words often do not figure in the dictionary by 
Hinos & Bavawr 1986 since they are not used in Cairo), and Bistat 1964 (additional source 
for Coptic words found in areas other than Cairo; since Bishai does not cite the 
geographical provenance of most words it is sometimes impossible to interpret his 
transcriptions phonologically). 
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‘A few words were borrowed not only into Egyptian Arabic but into Arabic in general, 

which probably implies a very early date of borrowing. Examples: 

*  timsah “crocodile” < *AC&Q, »€ACAQ probably together with the feminine definite 
Article T-, although the word is of masculine gender in Coptic (on this problem see 
Vycicm. 1983: 123). 

* taba “brick” < sTwu8e, *TWAI “brick”, a word which subsequently entered Spanish 
and English (“adobe”). According to Beansrepr (1981: 93), the same Coptic word is 
also the source of the Egyptian Arabic provincialism tof “Gemisch aus Hiicksel und 
Nilschlamm zum Ziegel- und Mauerbau”. 

*  watha “oasis” < 07 aQ¢€, bowAQ (Vrcicu 1983: 241); via Greek, the Egyptian word 
was also borrowed into English as “oasis”. 

Numerous Coptic toponyms are attested in medieval Arabic sources and are often still 

used in modern Egypt in an Arabified form. The most extensive collection of such names 

is by Trum (1984-1992). I present a choice in appendix 9. It is not easy to exploit 
toponyms for phonological inquiries since, in theory, each modern place name belongs to 

a different variety of Arabic, namely that of the locality in question, for which the 

phonological system is not always well known. Research on this field would promise 

valuable insights into both the phonetic developments of specific provincial Arabic 
vernaculars and into the sound systems of former Egypto-Coptic local dialects. 

It appears that certain grammatical peculiarities of modern Egyptian developed under 

the influence of Coptic, but the issue is disputed (cf. Lirrwann 1902; Bistat 1960 and 

1962; Patva 1969). Bistat (1961) considers the possibility of a phonological influence of 

Coptic on Egyptian Arabic. He concludes that such an influence seems plausible in two 

areas: 

* According to Bishai, the Cairene dialect has subphonemic aspiration of voiceless 
stops which is lacking in the dialect of Upper Egypt. He relates this to the presence 
of aspirate stops in Bohairic (which, however, were phonemic here!) and their 
absence in Sahidic. There is a rough geographic congruence of Sahidic and Upper 
Egyptian on the one hand and Bohairic and Cairene on the other. 

* Consonants, including /k/, have palatalized allophones before front vowels in the 
Upper Egyptian vernacular, which seems to be unattested elsewhere in Arabic. 
Bishai relates this to the presence of a palatal stop /ki/ in Coptic (but note again 
that this is a phoneme here). 

We can conclude that Coptic influence on Arabic is in the whole rather limited. 

Severus Ibn al-Mugaffa, a Christian bishop of the 1oth century ap, wrote a book in the 

Arabic language Tartx batarikat al-kantsah al-gibtiyyah bi-l-?Iskandariyyah (History of 

the patriarchs of the Coptic church in Alexandria) which contains quite a number of 

specific Coptic terms and names in Arabic transcription. Furthermore, the syntax of the 

Arabic text shows some influence from Coptic. The Copticisms in this text are discussed 

by Fanac (1976). 
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Garter (1906: 91-99) published a portion of a manuscript that renders a religious text in 
the Coptic language but in Arabic script. This manuscript may date to the 48th century 
(cf. KuS-Burmesrer 1965/66: 52). Sosy (1940) published a small part of a manuscript 
from 172240 in which a Coptic text is found alongside with an Arabic transcription. 


2.9.5 Greek 


Greek sources, probably beginning already with the Linear B inscriptions of the and 
millennium sc (see Hemaenpincen 1968: 238f.), provide an immense number of Egyptian 
names and words in transcription, sometimes even with explicit translation. As far as the 
classical literary texts are concerned, all dating is difficult since they underwent 
repeated reediting and copying until the manuscripts that we have today were written. 
Comparatively late in the process of copying, texts of classical authors were supplied 
with diacritics which, among others, serve to note word accent as well as the phoneme 
/h/. In as far as these diacritics were attached to Egyptian names, they seem to have been 
added by certain mechanical principles and therefore give no clue to the original 
pronunciation. Many Egyptian names are not marked by diacritics at all in the available 
manuscripts; it has nevertheless become tradition for editors in the fields of papyrology 
and classical philology to add accentuation marks based on their own opinion. These 
diacritics have no scientific value whatsoever (see Ctarysse 1997 on the issue). 

‘There is no comprehensive collection of Egyptian words in Greek transcription. The 
below-mentioned sources permit to retrieve only a part of what actually exists. Quaece- 
EUR (19912) gives a general overview of Greek transcriptions of Egyptian. For Egyptian 
proper names in Greek transcription see Brunscu (1978 and 1985), CLanysse & Van DER 
‘Veen (1983), Lopeckens & Tuissen (1980ff.), and Quarceseur (1974). Egyptian toponyms 
in Greek transcription can be found in Tux (1984-1992) and Roguer (1973c: 35-38). Sev- 
eral types of Egyptian words in Greek transcription are cited by Vycicut (1983: 483-487). 

Egyptian loans in Greek are discussed by EnnSrenr (1953), Fourner (1989), Grirrira 
(1994), Hemmernivcer (1968), McGneapy (1968), and Prence (1972). Some of these words 
were further borrowed into modern European languages including English; some exam- 
ples which I consider certain are: 

* br “cargo boat” > Paps > bark (ship) (Fournet 1989: 57) 

* hbni “ebony” > éBevoc > ebony (Fournet 1989: 59) 

+ gmy.t “resin” > xduyt > gum (Fourner 1989: 62) 

* bi “ibis” > ipis > ibis (Fourner 1989: 60) 

* — md.t “speech, affair” (> *MOTTE) > pOB0s > myth (EnnSrevr 1953: 55-57) 

*  ntqj “natron” > vixpoy > Arabic ¢3 >” natran- > natron (Fournet 1989: 64) 

© wh3.t “oasis” (> *0a€) > Sacig > oasis (Fourner 1989: 67) 

(Egyptian h / h was generally lost in words passing through Greek, see Seu 1925: 51f.). 

Greek texts written in Egypt may contain loan translations from Egyptian (for an 
example see Husson 1982). 
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2.9.6 Other African languages and scripts 
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It is plausible to assume that many Egyptian words entered the African languages 
further south. The first indigenous language known from here is Meroitic, attested 
from the and century sc until approximately the sth century ap. Meroitic is written 
ina syllabic script which is attested in two varieties, the sign forms of which were 
adopted from respectively the hieroglyphic and the Demotic scripts of Egypt. The 
Meroitic script indicates vowels and word boundaries. Francis LI. Griffith ingeni- 
ously deciphered this script at the beginning of the aoth century (Gnurrrrt 1911).53 
The language itself is still hardly understood. However, Egyptian etymologies have 
been suggested for about twenty Meroitic words; furthermore some Egyptian divine 
names are attested in Meroitic transcription. For this see Meexs (1973: s9f-), Hiwrze 
(1973b), and Hormann (1999). It is curious to note that these borrowings, despite 
their comparatively late date of attestation, show archaic phonetic features known 
elsewhere only from the cuneiform transcriptions of the and millennium ac (& 
§ 5.5.4). So we can stipulate that these words had already spread south during the 
New Kingdom — a time when the area was politically dependent on the Egyptian 
empire — and then failed to undergo sound changes which subsequently took place in 
Egypt. 

Many Egyptian or Coptic words (and, by intermediation of Coptic, also Greek words) 
are found in medieval Old Nubian and in modern Nubian languages. Much material 
has been collected by Kuau (1988: 76-110, 1990, and 1996). Cf, also Roguer (1972 
and 1973d) and Vycicm (1993: 334-336). Some of these words entered Nubian from 
Coptic, but others show the same phonetic archaisms as also found in Egyptian 
words in Meroitic, indicating that these borrowings must be remarkably ancient. 
Egyptian words in other African languages have barely been identified. Since 
regular sound correspondences between Egyptian and possibly genetically related 
languages within Africa have not yet been established, a differentiation of loan 
words and Afroasiatic cognates is only possible for cultural words for which 
borrowing can be assumed for extralinguistic reasons. To this group belongs the 
Bejas4 word hatay for “horse” which is likely to be a loan from Egyptian her > *2T0 
“horse” (Vycicut 1960b: 260f.; the horse was imported into Africa from the north). 
Furthermore, the camel along with its name entered Africa from Asia. Its Semitic 
name *gamal- (Hebrew 722) — whence also the English term — was borrowed into 
Egyptian approximately in the early 1st millennium sc rendering Coptic SGAMOTA 
/kia'mul/ (for the sound shift /’ma/ > /'mu/ 6 § 5.5.7). The word subsequently 
entered languages like Old Nubian: KAA (Browne 1996: 84), Nobiin (modern Nile 


For the modern state of affairs with regards to the Meroitic script see Hintze (1987). 


A little known language spoken in North-East Sudan which some scholars classify 
among the Cushitic languages. 
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Nubian): kém (Vycicut 19568: 44, the tone of this form from Wenner 1987: 360), 
Midob (modern Darfur Nubian): Adal (form from Wenwen 1993: 104), and Beja: hka:m 
(Vrcicu 19568: 44), all “camel”. In other African languages, we have terms which 
seem to have been formed from the Coptic by metathesis: Hausa ré:k*simi:, Kabyle 
(Berber) aly*om (< *a-lyum) (Vrcics, 1990: 181). 








2.9.7 Other European and Asian languages and scripts 


* Cramer (1961) published a manuscript of a liturgical text in the Coptic language 
with a secondarily added Latin transcription. She fixes the addition of the transcrip- 
tion to a time between 1531 and 1718ap (Cramer 196: 79). 

*  Roguer (1973a: 19-25) discusses two possible borrowings from Coptic into Old 
French: gainele et var. “kind of ship” < *GINOHA and melout “sheepskin” < 
SMEAQWT.. 

* One or two Egyptian names are rendered in Carian script (Kanmenzeut 1993: 7 and 
9st). 

* One of the most important known documents of the Hurritic language (and 
millennium sc) is a letter written in cuneiform characters which was sent to the 
Egyptian pharaoh Amenophis III. This text, which was retrieved in the Tell el- 
Amarna archive in Middle Egypt, contains transcriptions of the pharaoh’s name 
which are somewhat different from the transcriptions of the same name in cuneiform 
documents written in the Akkadian language. The name forms are supplemented with 
Hurritic case suffixes (ef. Vrcicm 1999: 99). 


2.10 Borrowings into Egyptian and rendering foreign speech in 
Egyptian scripts 


2.40.4 Semitic languages 


Throughout its attested history, Egyptian absorbed words from Semitic languages. It 
appears that borrowings from Semitic were not always fully adapted to the native 
Phonological system, but occasionally brought about an expansion of the phonological 
inventory of Egyptian (£3 §§ 3.7.3, 3.7.7, and 5.6.4.3). 

Late Egyptian had a particularly high proportion of borrowings from Semitic (especially 
North-West Semitic), which have been collected by Hocu (1994). Some of these words 
survived in Coptic, which allows for important conclusions on the phonetic development 
of Egyptian during the meantime. A list of such words is given in appendix 5. Further 
Semitic words entered Egyptian during the 4st millennium sc and in the Coptic period. 
Semitic loan words in Demotic are discussed by Vrrrmanw (1996). On Semitic loans in 
Coptic see Srrrcxer (1937), Vreret. (1983: 502-510), and Westexporr (1965/77: 669-67). 
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In some late non-literary Coptic texts we find words from Arabic, the language to which 
Coptic finally gave way. Examples are KOAAA@ “pot” (< ls qullat)ss, AAQATA “border” 
(< Lil al-xatt)s®, ATTAAAK “divorce” (< GLI! at-talag)s7, AAAHCKE “sticking plaster” 
(< <cclll al-lisqat)s8, Nouns are frequently borrowed together with the Arabie definite 
article. Altogether, Arabic words are rare in Coptic. Proper names of Arabic origin are 
somewhat more frequent (see Heuser 1929: 111-117; examples: AAI < ‘Alt, ABAEAND < 
“Abd-Allah, &8180 < Habtb[u}). On possible cases of influence of Arabic phraseology in 
Coptic texts see Srorx (1989: 185). 

Several Hebrew proper names were in use in cs Egypt. However, these names were 
not borrowed directly from Hebrew but via the Greek Bible translation (e.g. AAQA, 
EIWAKIA, MIXAHA; see Heuser 1929: 105-111). 

For a word possibly borrowed from Old South Arabic into Ptolemaic Egyptian see Bernd 
(1993). 

Transcriptions identifiable as Semitic proper names are already attested from the Middle 
Kingdom in so-called exsecration texts published by Serue (1926) and Posenen (1940), as 
well as in a papyrus discussed by Scunener (1987). 

Several hundred presumably Semitic proper names found in New Kingdom texts have 
been assembled by Scunetper (1992). Semitic toponyms in Egyptian sources have been 
collected by Aurruy (1984). 

Aside from borrowings and transcriptions of single words, the Egyptian script was also 
used to write whole phrases or texts in Semitic languages during the New Kingdom. A 
hieratic ostracon of this kind has been published by Suisua-Hatevy (1978). One sentence 
within the Late Egyptian literary opus of Papyrus Anastasi I likewise appears to be 
written in a Semitic language (Fiscuen-Eurent 1986: 198f.; Hocn 1994: no. 6), as is also 
the case for the much longer final passus of the Magical Papyrus Harris (Scunexpen 1989). 
The London Medical Papyrus (pBM 10059) contains several short and sometimes broken 
passages which seem to be written in one or more foreign languages, probably at least 
partly belonging to the Semitic branch (see Steen 1992). 

‘The Old Testament employs letters of the Hebrew alphabet as numerical signs. However, 
in secular Hebrew texts numbers were commonly written with the numerical signs of 
Egyptian Hieratic (Ananont 1966, Kaurman 1967). Yervin (1969) published an ostracon 
found in Israel which contains not only Egyptian numerals but some additional hieratic 
logograms, along with words written in Hebrew letters. It seems probable that the whole 
text was to be read in Hebrew. 


55 Ina medical papyrus from approximately the aoth century (Cuassinat 1921: 44)- 
56 Ina letter from the 11th century (Green 1983: 77f.). 

57 Ina letter from the sath century (Wonnez. & Hussetaan 1942: 207). 

58 Lrrrmann (1952: 172). 
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Papyrus Amherst 63 is a very sizable collection of Aramaic literary texts in Demotic 
script. This papyrus has been published by several scholars in numerous publications 
since the early 1980's.59 

Adherents of the Mormon faith believe that their holy book, the Book of Mormon, was 
originally composed in Hebrew written in a variety of the Egyptian script (“reformed 
Egyptian”)%°. However, the text is only preserved in a (presumed) English translation 
thereof. 

‘There is a manuscript of more than forty leaves, dating approximately to the 13th century 
ap (Sarzincer 1972: 42), which contains an Arabic version of the Apophthegmata Patrum 
in Coptic characters. It was published by Casanova (1901), Sonny (1926), and KuS- 
Burmester (1965/66). The phonetic correspondences of this text are discussed by 
Saraincer (1972 and 1991a: 60-6a). Biau (1979) provides a detailed examination of the 
text from an Arabistic vantage point. The text basically represents an early form of the 
Egyptian Arabic vernacular. 

Another short Arabic text written in Coptic letters was published by Crum (1902). 





2.40.2 Greek 


From the time of the New Kingdom, we have a list of Cretan toponyms in Egyptian 
transcription (Ene 1966 and 1988). We do not know whether these are Pre-Greek names 
or forms already adapted to the phonological system of (Mykenean) Greek. 

Many Greek words and names are transcribed in Demotic. On renderings of Greek 
personal names in Demotic see Cuanysse & van pen Vexen (1983). But also about one 
hundred Greek loan words have been identified in Demotic texts (CLanysse 1987), They 
are of course usually transcribed in Demotic script. However, texts have been found in 
which Greek words are written in the original script (from left to right) within the 
Demotic text which goes from right to left (Bresctant & Pennicorrt & Berné 1983: 70). 
Finally, some Greek texts written in Egypt contain Demotic logograms which are 
obviously to be pronounced in Greek (Pestuan 1980: 76-78). 

Greek words were borrowed to a much higher extent into Coptic. For Greek loans in 
Coptic see Buox (1927), Bomtuc (1954 and 1955), Gincis (1963-1993), and Wessery (1910) 
(also 13° § 2.8.2). Greek loans in Coptic are not fully adapted to the native phonological 
system but show several peculiarities (£8 §§ 3.3.5, 3.18, 5.8.1). Greek influence was so 





59 Cf. e.g. Sretven & Nis (1985), Srewer (1991), Vuremine & Wesseuvs (1985), Zevir 
(4990), Korrsterer (1997). 

60. This expression is based on Mormon 9:3af.: “And now, behold, we have written this 
record according to our knowledge, in the characters which are called among us the 
reformed Egyptian, being handed down and altered by us, according to our manner of 
speech. And if our plates had been sufficiently large we should have written in 
Hebrew (..)”. 
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intense that Coptic texts may contain portions in which all lexical roots are of Greek 
origin (Kasser 1991g: 217 gives an example), or may integrate whole Greek phrases 
including Greek inflections, e.g. Triadon agaf. (= von Lema 1903: 18). 

It would seem plausible that Greek also had some structural influence on Coptic. Nacet 
(1974: 344-348) discusses some expressions which he considers loan translations from the 
Greek. For a possible case of syntactic influence of Greek on Coptic see Po.orsky 
(1987/90: I, 158). The fact has to be taken into account that most extant Coptic texts are 
translations from Greek anyway. 

Greek proper names were very common in copa Egypt (see Heuser 1929: 76-98). 
Additionally, there are numerous examples of indigenous proper names which were used 
in a graecisized form (Heusen 1929: 43-46). This can mean suffigation of Greek 
morphemes to Coptic roots (e.g. NAINOTOIOC from the Coptic name NAINOSTE) or 
substitution of specifically Coptic phonemes by sounds from Greek (e.g. IIKWC /pi'kos/ 
as a graecisized by-form of the Coptic name N€GWII /po'kiof/). There were also 
individuals in Late Egypt who had two equivalent names, one of which was Egyptian, the 
other Greek (Quaceseur 1992). 

It appears that a similar graecization could also take place in toponyms. The modern 
Arabic form of some originally Coptic place names can only be explained from a 
graecisized pronunciation (63 appendix 9). 








2.10.3 Other African languages 


We find African proper names in so-called “execration texts” already in the Old®* and 
Middle® Kingdoms. However, it is impossible to relate them to any known language. 
From later times, many more African proper names are known in Egyptian texts, e.g. the 
names of numerous Nubian kings (von Beckeratn 1984: 269-272, 307-314). For African 
toponyms found in Egyptian sources see Zreeuius (1972). A Demotic text contains an 
inintellegible phrase which is described as being written in the language of Nubia 
(Tutssen 1991: 375). 

From the New Kingdom on, certain African words or names in Egyptian texts can be 
specifically identified as Nubian (Hormann & Tomanpt & Zach 1989: 275, Kuan 1988: 
73f., Priese 1968 and 1974: 31) or Meroitic (Hormann 1981). Bettnens (1984/85: 160-163) 
discusses three presumable Pre-Berber loans in Middle and Late Egyptian. For another 
possible Egyptian borrowing from an African language see Hintze (1989). 


61 Anupaxn & Osinc (1973), Osinc (2976), Winer (1993). 
62 Serue (1926), Posener (1940 and 1987). 
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2.10.4 Other European, Asian, and unidentified languages 


© The names of numerous Roman emperors have been preserved in Egyptian transerip- 
tion, see von Becxenat (1984: 296-306). Some Latin words and proper names appear 
in Coptic, but it is probable that most or all of them were borrowed via Greek. On 
Coptic words of Latin origin see Horn (1984), some examples are: KANAHAA 
“candle” < candela, IIpeTa “booty” < praeda, CTASAON “stable” < stabulum. For 
proper names of Latin origin see Heusen (1929: 98-105), examples are: ACPIKOAAOC 
< Agricola, KAXCTIOC <Claudius, NOBTIAOC < Publius. 

* There is a glossary from the 13th century ap rendering numerous Old French words 
and phrases in Coptic characters, accompanied by Arabic translations (I cite a few 
‘examples in § 3.3.8.2). This document has last been discussed by Roguer (1973a). It 
also contains about twenty words (with translation) of an unidentified language. 

* Not many borrowings from the Anatolic branch of Indo-European (e.g. Hittite) into 
Egyptian have been identified to date. Scunetoen (1996: 175f.) proposes an Anatolic 
origin of four Late Egyptian words, e.g. pdr “basket (or similarly)”, twice attested in 
the NK, < Hittite pattar / Lycian xatapa “basket”. A number of Hittite and other 
Anatolic proper and place names written in Egyptian hieroglyphs are known (cf. e.g. 
Ene 1973, 1983, 1997; Hater 1984). 

* The Persian Achaemenid kings ruled over Egypt from 525 to 405 and from 342 to 332 
nc. From this time, several Persian names and titles have been preserved in the 
hieroglyphic and Demotic scripts, of which there is no comprehensive collection 
yet. Some of these materials can be accessed by Devaucuente (1988), Eve. & 
Marrnoren (1974), Huvse (1992), Maynnoren (1972 and 1979: III, 25), Posenen 
(1936), Scumrrr (1985), Sarr (199), and Virruann (1992/92). On an Iranian name 
transcribed in Coptic in the 7th century av see Huyse (1990). 

Some Coptic words are assumed to be borrowings from Iranian (Westexvonr 1965/77: 
679, Vrcicu1. 1983: 514). On Coptic proper names of possibly Persian origin see 
Heuser (1929: 118). 

* We know approximately a dozen Carian proper names in Egyptian transcription from 
the mid ast millennium sc (Kamamenzett 1993: 9-14, 218-229). These transcriptions 
played a major role in deciphering the phonetic values of the Carian characters. 

* The Hurrians were an important people of the Near East especially during the and 
millennium xc. The name of this ethnic group (on this name cf. Wi.tetm 1982: af.) 
became the general Late Egyptian term hr for “Asian” and subsequently developed 
into a Coptic appellative noun *2dA “servant, slave”. Their language, which is of 
disputed genetic affiliation, is the source of a considerable number of loan words in 
the ancient Semitic languages. Hurrian words have also been identified in Egyptian, 
for which both direct borrowing and intermediation by Semitic languages is possi- 
ble; see Wanp (1989) and Hocu (1994: 555). For Hurrian place names in Egyptian 
transcription see Asrour (1981: 21-26). 
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3 Consonants 
3.4 Egyptian stops: preliminary remarks 


In most Afroasiatic languages stops have three manners of articulation, namely voice- 
less, voiced, and emphatic. This is true for Semitic (emphatic stops are lacking in modern 
Hebrew and some peripheral dialects of Modern Arabic), Berber, Chadic, and Cushitic 
(some Cushitic languages do not have emphatic stops). 

In Earlier Egyptian, stops had four places of articulation and likewise appear to have had 
three manners of articulation, which is most evident for the dental stops. While it is 
possible to assign the Egyptian stops to three classes representing manners of articula- 
tion, let us postpone the question of what these manners of articulation actually were 

















until § 3.2, 
We can arrange the stops of Earlier Egyptian as follows: 
Jabial dental _ palatal velar 
| (1) <p ate b ck 
(a) 2 vs rn ne 
(3) oy & <p? 2 




















The assignment of single phonemes to one of the articulation classes rests on several 

pieces of evidence. Note particularly: 

* The members of row (1) are written as aspirates, the members of row (a) as non- 
aspirated stops in Bohairic Coptic. 

* The fact that «k> was palatalized to «t> (6@ §§3.9. and 3.9.2) — and not, for 
example, to «q> — confirms the assumption that <k» and «> share the same manner of 
articulation. 

* The fronting «t> > «t» and «> > «d> (£3° § 3.9.7) confirms that «t» and «t> share one 
manner of articulation, as do <d> and <d>. 

* All members of row (3) appear as spirants in the later stages of the language, but at 
least for <b» and «% there is evidence that they were originally stops. The assignment 
of <j> to this class is hypothetical and will not be discussed further in this book. 

It is disputed at which time stops of class 3 developed into spirants. I argue that both <by 

and « (</d/) probably remained stops until the Middle Kingdom. Occasionally they are 

preserved as M1 and T respectively even in Coptic (6° §§ 3.12.4 and 3.6.2). 





64 For a possible etymological connection of «> to Afroasiatic /g/ see Scenxe1. (1990: 
51) and Scunerer (1997: 193). 
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3.2 The opposition between two series of stops in Egyptian: 
various hypotheses 


After the stops of class 3 had undergone spirantization, there were only two manners of 
stop articulation left in Egyptian (classes + and a). These two classes of stops persisted 
as stops throughout all of the history of the language. Let us now consider the nature of 
the phonemic opposition between both classes. 


The first Egyptologists tended to understand the distinction of both classes as a mere 
allographic variation (ef. Scuewxex 1990: a9f.). However the consistent differentiation in 
Egyptian writing soon made scholars believe that there must actually have been a 
phonetic distinction between these stops. Consequently, they invented various diacritics 
to distinguish them in their transcriptions. The nature of the opposition, however, 
remained obscure. 


3.24 Opposition voiceless — voiced 


When Bruescu & Erman (1889) established a convention of transcribing Egyptian, they 
decided to render class 1 stops with the letters for tenues, class 2 stops with the letters 
for media of the Latin alphabet. It was clearly expressed then that this practice served 
nothing but typographical convenience and did not anticipate a decision on the phonetic 
interpretation of these signs, e.g-: 
“Gegen eine Wiedergabe des © durch g und des “= durch d kann man 
einwenden, daB diese Laute dabei eigentlich genauer bezeichnet sind, als 
gut ist; es wire richtiger, sie durch k und ¢ mit angefiigten diakritischen 
Zeichen auszudriicken. Aber da wir ohnehin schon zwei k und zwei ¢ in 
unserem System haben, so wird es gut sein, doch bei g und d zu bleiben (...)” 
(Erman 1896: 53). 
This transcription system, being propagated by the influential Berlin school, soon 
became firmly established. Subsequently, a number of scholars began to believe in the 
voiced character of the stops of class 2,5 and the suspicion can hardly be avoided that 
the mere transcription convention encouraged them to do so. Based on this assumption, 
dozens of Egyptian—Afroasiatic etymologies were proposed® which seemed to corrobo- 
rate the voice hypothesis. Today this hypothesis is prevalent primarily in non-specialized 
literature on Egyptian from other fields than Egyptology. 
Hocn (1994: 425-427) examines the representation of Semitic borrowings in Late 
Egyptian. He concludes that the opposition between the two classes of Egyptian stops 


65 E.g. Serne (1912: 96f.), Ganviner (1957: § 19). Avenicir (1934b: 222) even assumes 
that «d> was voiced and «> was half-voiced. 

66 E.g. Ewper (1930), Carice (4936), Vencote (1945: 127-148), Conen (1947), Vrercut 
(1958), Onex & Srousova (1994), Exner (1995). 
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was indeed basically one of voice. However this is not at all evident from his data. Hocu 
(1994: 427) states: 
“First, the Egyptians usually transcribed Semitic /d/ with d, but sometimes 
also with 1.67 The same holds true for Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic /t/. 
This suggests that the closest Egyptian approximation to Semitic /d/ 
(almost certainly [d]) was d, and the closest approximation of Semitic /t/ 
was also Egyptian d. Second, the Egyptian loan or foreign words containing 
Egyptian /d/ are always written with teth — and never, to my knowledge, 
with daleth — in the Semitic languages”. 
Hoch ends up in suggesting that Egyptian <d> may also have been voiced and emphatic at 
once. 
If Semitic /d/ is frequently rendered as Egyptian <d>, we can indeed conclude that <d> is 
the closest Egyptian approximation of Semitic /d/. However this docs not imply that «d> 
was actually voiced (nor does the fact that Semitic /t/ can be rendered as «d> suggest that 
«d+ was emphatic). <d> would likewise be the closest approximation of Semitic /d/ if, say, 
«d> was the only dental stop at all, or if it was a non-aspirate dental stop which contrasted 
with an aspirate in Egyptian, or if it was a non-rounded stop where the only other dental 
stop of Egyptian was pronounced with accompanying lip-rounding. It is evident that there 
must be some Egyptian phoneme which is the closest approximation of Semitic /d/, but 
this fact alone is not even a weak argument that this phoneme is /d/ (as opposed to, say, 
@ non-aspirate or non-rounded /t/). On the contrary, the inconsistency of the Egyptian 
transcriptions of Semitic stops suggests that the phonological systems of both languages 
were quite different from each other. 


Many scholars have dismissed the voice hypothesis, and so do I. Cf. also the evidence 
cited in § 3.3.4. Only this way, it becomes possible to interpret «‘ as /d/, as is favored in 
this book (53° § 3.6.2). 


3.2.0 Opposition plain — emphatic 


One of several solutions under early consideration was to interpret class a stops as 
emphatic (voiceless) and class 4 stops as plain (voiceless). This idea was first considered 
by Hinexs (1848: 200-202), and Sreiporrr (1892: 720) favours it decidedly based on 
transcriptions of foreign words in Egyptian and vice versa. Czenmax (1934/34: 57, 64f., 
146, 173f., 254-258) adduces evidence in favor of both the voiced and the emphatic 
character of class 2 stops. He ultimately suggests a voiced articulation for Old Egyptian 
(based mainly on presumed etymologies), but an emphatic articulation for Middle and 
Late Egyptian (based mainly on Egyptian-Semitic mutual transcriptions). 





67 According to Hocu (1994: 431), out of a total of 20 words Semitic d is transcribed in 
Egyptian with «d> 45 times, with «t» 4 times, and once with «>. 
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When the voice hypothesis had become prevalent among Egyptologists, the alternative 
view was still pronounced by some scholars from neighboring fields. Based on evidence 
from mutual transcriptions as well as Hausa-Egyptian etymologies, Honce (1966: gaf.) 
argues that <d> must have represented a glottal or emphatic sound. The Semitist Rossuer 
(1966: 226 and 197s) strongly favors the interpretation of class 2 stops as emphatics. His 
evidence includes rules of consonantal incompatibilities (Roster 1971: 975-277) (on 
which 0& § 4.11), transcriptions of Semitic words into Egyptian (Rossier 1966: 225), and 
alternative Egyptian-Semitic etymologies (Rossier 1966: a27f., 1971: 280-320). 

It took some time until another Egyptologist opted for the emphatic hypothesis (ScHeNKEL 
1987: 28-30), but then others quickly followed suit. It should be stated that Egyptian- 
Semitic mutual transcriptions from the New Kingdom fit Réssler’s theory better than the 
traditional one, but the correspondences are still far from perfect. More than a hundred 
alternative Afroasiatic etymologies based on Réssler’s system have recently been 
proposed by Scunener (1997). 

As exemplified by the dental series, the two opinions can be summarized as follows: 


























transcription symbol es & is 
traditional interpretation mM m isi 
Réssler’s interpretation hy hl al (> /S/) 





In a more recent attempt, Schenkel tries to combine both approaches in order to take 
account of Réssler’s arguments as well as to leave intact the numerous long-established 
etymologies conforming to the traditional system (Scuenxet 1993). First he accepts 
Réssler’s phonetic interpretation of the Egyptian graphemes. He then posits two 
Egyptian dialects which differed with respect to stop articulation. According to 
Schenkel, original /d/ developed into /%/ «% in a northern dialect (i.e., « represents 
Proto-Afroasiatic */d/ which conforms to Réssler’s view for Egyptian as a whole). On the 
other hand, a southern dialect experienced the sound shift /d/ > /t/ (written «d>). Since 
Schenkel’s /t/ (cd) is considered /d/ in the traditional view, this agrees with the ei 
etymologies. Schenkel’s position implies that the words to be correlated with Afroasiatic 
by Réssler’s sound correspondences are indigenous to Northern Egyptian, whereas words 
having a traditional Afroasiatic etymology belong to Southern Egyptian. 

Thus, we would expect to find many Egyptian words in two contrasting orthographies 
ideally attributable to written sources of Northern and Southern provenance respectively. 
This is clearly not the case. Only a small number of words can be noted in alternative 
orthographies «“ ~ «d>. At first sight this is a diachronic phenomenon and is understood 
as such in this book (&& § 3.6.2). Schenkel adduces these words in favor of his dialect 





68 For example, /t/ in loans from Semitic is rendered as Egyptian «t> and <d> in about 
equal proportion. To the attestations of Semitic /t/ > Egyptian «t» registered by 
Hocn (1994: 433) I wish to add V%#5 “sneezing” (e.g. Arabic _-be) > “ attested 
once in Dynasty 18 > SANTAW, PANOdI (cf. Westenvonr 1965/77: 9)- 


Ba 





theory arguing that the center of the standard language shifted from Northern to Southern 
Egypt with time. 03> § 2.3 for further discussion. 

Kammerzell adopts the emphatic hypothesis and suggests that one of the possible 
phonetic realizations of “emphasis” may have been retroflexion. He assumes that some 
emphatics originally developed by contact with r in Proto-Egyptian (Kammenzett 1994a: 
23f. and 1995: XLIV£., Lf). 

Loprreno (1995: 4af.) assumes that an ejective (emphatic) articulation was preserved 
even in Coptic. Wolfgang Schenkel is currently preparing a paper in order to confirm this 
claim based on the treatment of Coptic borrowings in Arabic (Scuenxex in preparation, cf. 
Scuenxex 1997b: 11-14). Since this is still work in progress, I do not discuss his ideas 
here. 


3.2.3 Opposition aspirate — non-aspirate 


Vercore (1945: 30f.) draws attention to the fact that class 1 stops are rendered by 
aspirate signs and class 2 stops by signs for non-aspirate tenues in the Bohairic dialect of 
Coptic (62° § 3.3.2). Since Vergote principally accepts the presumed etymologies 
relating class 4 stops to Proto-Semitic voiceless stops and class 2 stops to Proto-Semitic 
voiced stops, he assumes a diachronic change which “a converti les anciennes occlusives 
sourdes [p, t, k] en mi-occlusives aspirées sourdes [ph, th, fi] et les occlusives sonores [b 
final aprés accent, d, g] en sourdes douces [f, f, kJ”. (Vercore 1945: 31). He suggests 
that this sound shift might already have happened before the Old Kingdom (Vexcore 
1945: 33; more decidedly in Vercore 1948: sof. and 1973/83: Ib, § 17f.; cf. already Serue 
1912: 97), but he keeps the traditional transcription symbols. His view was accepted by 
CaLenpeR (1975: 8f.) and Conrt (1976). Vrctcu (1990: 44, 54 57+ 64, 248) adopts a 
related standpoint in assuming that Egyptian basically had an opposition of “occlusive 
faible” and “occlusive sourde (aspirée)”, already in the early periods. While he adheres 
to the traditional transcription symbols like d vs. t, he remarks that ¢ and t” would be 
phonetically more exact transcriptions. 
1 do not share Hocn’s (1994: 426) criticism of Vergote’s analysis “that a major phonemic 
opposition based solely on aspiration / non-aspiration remained stable for millennia 
seems fairly incredible.” 











Lorrieno (1995: 34) tries to combine all three points of view and suggests that the 
phonological opposition between classes 1 and 2 was basically one of voice, where the 
former could be pronounced with subphonemic aspiration, the latter with subphonemic 
ejective articulation. 
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3.4 Conclusion 


While an opposition between stops of classes 1 and 2 certainly existed, the available 
data are insufficient to show with certainty on which phonetic feature this opposition was 
based. I suggest that the evidence of Bohairic writing should be given more weight 1) 
than etymological connections to Afroasiatic languages, since there is no reason to 
believe that etymological correspondences between sounds imply they are phonetically 
identical or even similar, 2) than Egyptian-Semitic mutual transcriptions, since their 
inconsistency suggests that the phonological systems were quite different rather than 
identical on both sides. 

I can offer a small piece of positive evidence to argue that the aspiration correlation, 
which is directly attested in Bohairic only, was once present in Egypt as a whole. 
Consider the development of the Late Egyptian phrase p? hrw “the day, today” into 
Sahidic Now “today” (with univerbation)® (Bohairic has 400%). Egyptian ch» is missing 
in this Sahidic word for no apparent reason, whereas it is retained in clusters with conso- 
nants other than stops, such as rhbw “fire” > *AQWB, mhw.t “family” > ™AQ€079, nhr 
“horror”7* > bNQO@p). I suggest that the absorption of <h> in NOO@ is most easily 
understandable if <p> was an aspirate, undergoing the development /p*h/ > /p!/ > Ml. 

‘The same phenomenon is found in the verb *TEAHA, bOEAHA “to rejoice”. The Bohairic 
form can only be interpreted as /tho'lel/ with an initial cluster /th-/. This word seems to 
be a borrowing from the well-known Semitic root Vhil “to jubilate, to praise” (Hebrew 
55m “to jubilate”, whence English hallelujah; Arabic Ja halla “to jubilate”; cf. Cerné 
1976: 186); I suggest that it is based on a form such as the Arabic verbal noun 
tahl1l- “jubilation”. The consonant h is absent in Sahidic which is again most easily 
explained as a simplification process /t*h/ > /t!/ > T. 

This phonemic fusion does not affect the combination stop + <h» in Sahidic, ef. dhwty > 
8@000T /'thowt/, “6WOOT and hw.t-hrw > *QdeWp /hat'hor/, bA@WP (both are originally 
divine names and have developed into month names in Coptic, 6° appendix 6). 








3.3 Stops in Later Egyptian (including Coptic) 
3.3.4 General remarks 


Both classes of stops were distinguished strictly until about s000zc. There is no 
confusion between written <k» and «q»/«g> until the New Kingdom. This also holds true for 


69 To be compared with M€-200% “the day”. Similar univerbations affect the groups 1 
wnw.t “this hour” > *TENOT “now” and #3 rnp.t “this year” > *TPOANE “this year” 
(“the hour” and “the year” are *T€-@NO@ and *TE-POAIE respectively). 

70 Gara (1994: 194)- 

71 Attested in Nastasen’s stela, line 2, ef. Peust (1999). 
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the palatals «> —«d> and dentals <> — «d>.72 Only as concems the distinction of <p» and 
<b», cases of confusion can already be observed in the New (or perhaps even Middle) 
Kingdom (cf. Warp 1975). 

After the New Kingdom, confusion between both series of stops becomes very frequent in 
Egyptian writing. A phonetic merger of some kind is certainly the cause of this 
phenomenon. The use of stop signs in Egyptian texts from the Late Period has not yet 
been investigated in detail, and it is not clear whether there are any conditions for 
graphical alternations. 

Classical Greek has three classes of stops: voiceless non-aspirate (x, t, x), voiceless as- 
pirate (9, 9, x), and voiced (f, 8, y). The stops of the two latter classes were in the process 
of developing into spirants already in antiquity and are generally pronounced as such in 
Modern Greek. All Coptic dialects make use of all Greek signs for stops, however there is 
a fundamental difference between Bohairic on the one hand and all remaining dialects on 
the other. They will therefore be discussed separately in the following sections. 

& indicates a fricative in Coptic and therefore falls out of our consideration here (1S 
§§3.12.4f. instead). A and C are mainly restricted to Greek loan words; their use is 


discussed in § 3.3.5 (for C 0a also 3.3.7). 





3.3.2 Stops in Bohairic 


In the Bohairie dialect of Coptic, the stops of classes 1 and 2 are still distinguished from 
one another when directly preceding the stressed vowel. Stops of class 1 are rendered 
with those Coptic letters which represent aspirates in Greek and stops of class 2 with 
those Coptic letters which represent non-aspirate voiceless stops in Greek. The distinc- 
tion is expressed by native signs at the palatal place of articulation since the Greek 
alphabet provides no means of expressing palatals. 


labial | dental | palatal| velar | Egyptian predecessors 
eo S x 
































| aspirate (= class 1) & Prt tk 
non-aspirate (= class 2)| _ T a K_ |), (.dd¢,¢ 








72 Following Kammerzext (1995: LIl), contra Junce (1996: 36), Loprieno (1995: 38), 
Wesrenvonr (1962: §78 and 1981: 59), and Winanp (1992: 47). The only counter- 
example seems to be the popular verb «dd» “to say” which in Late Egyptian develops 
an allomorph with final /t'/ (= «ti ~ <tw») in the status pronominalis of the infinitive 
(i.e. when object clities follow). Instead of explaining this by a general phonological 
neutralization, I assume a peculiarity of an irregular verb here. In the New Kingdom, 
<dd> had probably lost any reflex of <d> in pronunciation (ES § 3.14.4), so in a syn- 
chronic view we simply witness the addition of /t"/ for the status pronominalis. This 
was common for many other verbs and could easily have been inferred by analogy. 
‘The picture is complicated by the fact that in the hieratic handwriting the dis! 
tion between the monoconsonantal signs <> «d> and = «t» is frequently neutralized. 
This phenomenon is unknown from contemporary hieroglyphic texts. 





c= 
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Examples of minimal pairs: 

* bewpt /'Pori/ “willow” < tr.t — >TwpI /‘tori/ “hand” < dr.t (Sahidic has TWpE in 
both cases). 

* GWA /‘chom/ “garden” < knw —>2WA /'com/ “roll of papyrus, book” < dm‘ 
(Sahidic has GWA /‘kiom/ and AWWAE /‘co:mo/ respectively) 

* bax /a'kHo/ “magician” < hk3w — baKW /a’ko/ “destruction” < 3qy.t (Sahidic has 
QAKO and AKW respectively) 

While this rule holds true for by far most cases, there are a few irregular developments, 

e.g. ghs.t “female gazelle” > GaQcl, dir “to be read” > OwpW, dhr.w “to be bitter” 

(stative) > 09. On these cf. Fecut (1960: note 505 on p. +8of.), Osinc (1976a: notes 614 

and 614 on p. 612-614), and Vercors (1945: 44-46). 

The distinction is neutralized if no stressed vowel follows. Both signs then occur in 

mutually exclusive environments: 1) The aspirate sign is used before sonorants (iA /m/, N 

Jnl, Ml, P /e/,8 IPs 4 [i/, 0 /w/). Thus, the aspirate sign may not only be a representative 

of an Egyptian stop of class 1, but also of a stop of class 2 in this position (e.g.: db‘ 

“10000” > bea, "TRA; gniw “sheaf” > /XNAT, *KNAAT). 2) The non-aspirate sign is 

used in all other cases. 

Hintze (1947b: a04f.) explains that the aspirate writing indicates a partial desonorization 

of the following sonorant (thus XN&o would be spoken something like kgnaw). Vcicu. 

(1960a and 1990: 248f.) assumes that the stop was strenghthened since it was felt in the 

syllable offset (assuming that XNA was spoken something like ak-naw). I prefer Hintze’s 

solution. 


The rules outlined above may lead to morphological alternations, ¢.g,: 

* pi (demonstrative pronoun) > hat /'p*aj/ in autonomous position but bnat- /paj-/ 
(proclitic) in attributive position (Sahidic has MI and Net- respectively) 

*  p3 (definite article) > >¢- before sonorants, but m- elsewhere (Sahidic has Ml 
throughout). 

Whereas according to the general rule the stop opposition is only preserved directly 


preceding a stressed vowel, there are cases in which the distinction is also observed in 
other environments: 





* The constrast of aspirates and non-aspirates is mostly preserved in Greek loan words 
without regard to word stress. 

* In reduplicated verbs, sometimes the expected form appears (thth “to confuse” > 
be05TE9 /'toxtax/), sometimes aspiration is generalized to both syllables by anal- 
ogy (ptpt “to tread down” > bhoTbeT /'p*otp*ot/ instead of *OTMET), sometimes 
the non-aspirate stop is generalized (widwid “to be green” > bowOTOET /'wotwat/ 
instead of *O60@0vET). 

* The status nominalis of verbs and nouns almost always retains an etymological 
aspirate (Kasser 1994b: note 24 on p. 291), although the mutation of its stressed 
vowel to -€- indicates that it was unstressed. 
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In order to explain this type of exception, Kassen (1994b: 293f., 297) suggests that in 
addition to stressed and unstressed syllables Coptic had syllables with one or 
several intermediate degrees of stress. 

In a few cases, Bohairic aspirate stops do not derive from Egyptian class 1 stops but 

rather from a succession stop + h / h. The synchronic pronunciation is not quite clear: 

* — h3t-hrw > baowp /a'tYor/ (/at'hor/?) (name of the goddess Hathor) 

© *LRIL > POEAHA /tho'lel/ (/tho'lel/?) “to rejoice” (£3 § 3.2.4) 

+ di.t-hbj “cause to be low” > be€si0 /toB'j/ (/thoB'jo/?) “to humiliate” 


This is a good reason to believe that the aspirate signs in Bohairic actually express aspi- 
ration just as the same signs do in Greek, instead of being mere graphical approximations 
to a specifically Coptic articulation feature (e.g. non-emphatic pronunciation) for which 
the Greek letters would have provided no better way of expressing. 

There is no clear indication that the Bohairic aspirate signs could also be used as 
digraphs, i.e. to render a sequence of two phonemes (/th/ etc.) in addition to rendering 
aspirate stops (/t"/ etc.). Bohairic never employs aspirate signs if a stop and /h/ meet at a 
morpheme boundary (e.g. T-QH /'the/ “the front” is not written OH as it regularly is in 
Sahidic). Although difficult to prove, I assume that a digraphic function of the aspirate 
signs is nonexistent or at least marginal in Bohairic. 

Greek aspirates are regularly rendered as such in Bohairic, and we can assume that 
Bohairic speakers simply identified aspirate stops of Greek loan words with the aspirate 
stops of their own language. 





3.3.3 Stops in Coptic dialects other than Bohairic 


In all Coptic dialects apart from Bohairic, stops derived from Egyptian stops of both the 

classes 1 and 2 are indiscriminately rendered by K, G, 4, T, and Ml, ive. by the Greek 

letters for non-aspirate voiceless stops plus two specifically Coptic letters for palatals. 

(It should be noted that the difference between G and & is one of the place of articulation 

in most dialects, whereas it is one of aspiration in Bohairic). 

The aspirate signs (X, ©, ¢) do occur in the non-Bohairic dialects, but they are exclusive 

ly used as digraphs expressing sequences of p/t/k + h. These digraphs occur: 

4) frequently to render a sequence of a stop and /h/ which meet at a morpheme 
boundary. This concerns, for example, the combination of the femin. sg. definite 
article /t/ + a noun beginning with /h/: @H /'the/ “the front” (= T + 9H). 

2) more rarely to render a sequence stop + /h/ within a morpheme, e.g. “MAX “neck” 
(besides more common *4AKQ). 

3) as a substitution of aspirate plosives in Greek foreign words. 


The digraphic nature of the aspirate signs is evident from a morphophonological observa- 
tion. In Sahidic, the definite article has two allomorphs: a short form ll- (masc. sg.)/T- 
(fem. sg.)/ N- (plural) is used before nouns beginning with a vowel or a single consonant, 
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and a long form Me€- / Te- / N€- is used before nouns beginning with a consonant cluster.73 
The long forms are regularly used before aspirate signs, e.g. TE-XWPd “the country”. 
Furthermore, the Greek noun 94)acoa “sea” was borrowed into Sahidic and Akhmimic as 
QAAACCA since /t/- was perceived as the Coptic definite article and underwent 
deglutination.74 

We can thus assume that Sahidic did not have aspirate plosives, and that aspirate stops of 
Greek had to be substituted by a sequence of two phonemes in the process of borrowing. 


3.3.4 Lack of voiced stops in Later Egyptian 


After the original voiced stops had developed into spirants (ES §§ 3.12.4 and 3.6.2), 
voiced stops were absent in the Egyptian language. This is confirmed by various pieces 
of evidence, e.g.: 

* — Semitic /d/ was occasionally transcribed as «r> in Egyptian already in the Middle 
Kingdom (see Rossuex 1966: 221-223 and Quack 19928: 76f.). This is also true, for 
instance, for the Late Egyptian borrowing ‘rin “lentils” from Semitic Vids (03 
appendix 5). 

* — In cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian, «t» and «db are usually rendered as /t/ and /t/ 
respectively, but both occasionally occur as /d/, see Boncenaan & Haninc (1994: 66). 
This seems to indicate that voicing was not a distinctive feature of any of these 
Egyptian stops but may have freely occurred as an allophonic realization. 

* The Aramaic transcriptions of the mid ast millennium ac usually transcribe Egyptian 
«t by «ty and Egyptian «> by «> and sometimes vice versa. The Aramaic letter «d> is 
hardly ever used for representing any Egyptian consonant.75 

* The name of the Achemenid king Darius can be written with initial «nt» (besides 
more frequent «t»).76 «nt» is a plausible substitution for d of the source language (cf. 
yt = /d/ in Modern Greek). 

* In Greek borrowings in Coptic, voiced and voiceless stops are not distinguished 
consistently; 0S § 3.3.5. 

* — The Demotic word md? > Add2€ (only in Sahidic) (a measure) was borrowed into 
Greek as jetiov (Fourner 1989: 70). 


73 Before Tp- both allomorphs are attested, ef. Depuyor (1993: note 60 on p. 363). 

74 Gines (1971-1973: gof.). With definite article @XAACCA in the singular, NQAAACCA 
in the plural. In Bohairic this word is rare. The only attestation I know of (see Boutic 
1954: 382) has @AAACCA (indefinite) and shows no deglutination of t-. 

75 Perhaps once in the proper name Sdnhyb, if this is a transcription of Egyptian 3d-n3- 
hbw (Zavaicn 1985: 116). 

76 All known Egyptian writings of this name were collected by Crviz-Uniwe (1992/93). 
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3.3.5 The representation of Greek voiced stops (as well as 6) in Coptic 


Ancient Greek has a set of voiced plosives:77 B, 8, y, and a voiced sibilant (or affricate?) 

6, which are alien to Coptic. I leave B out of the discussion here since Coptic does employ 

the letter 6 in native words although for a fricative rather than for a stop. Greek B is nor- 

mally rendered in Coptic as & which leaves open several possibilities of interpretation.78 

Coptic texts show four different strategies of dealing with voiced stops in Greek 

borrowings: 

1) In certain biblical manuscripts and other high quality texts, Greek stops are quite 
consistently rendered as they are in the source language. It is possible that at least 
certain speakers of Coptic or bilingual individuals maintained the Greek phonemic 
difference in foreign words. 

a) Greek voiced stops may be consistently rendered with the letters for voiceless 
stops which suggests that they were adapted to the native phonological system. An 
example is a text published by Saut-Pau Ginano (1927) which replaces 8, 7, and { in 
Greek words by T, K, and €.79 

3) Texts are much more common in which the letters for voiced stops C, A, 3 are widely 
used in Greek words, albeit without regard to whether Greek has a voiced or a 
voiceless stop in the respective position.% This indicates that the scribes did not 
actually distinguish voiced and voiceless stops in pronunciation, but they employed 
specifically Greek letters for words which they knew were of Greek origin. We can 
say that there is a specific graphical subset for the Greek component of the lexicon 
(0° § 2.5.10). Letters for voiceless and for voiced stops are commonly found in free 
variation. I know of no Coptic text in which letters for voiceless stops are 
completely avoided in Greek words. 

4) Primarily in certain early manuscripts, we find that stops of Greek words are 
preceded by a nasal. Thus NT or NA may be written for Greek 5 (and even for t), or 
NC ~ NK for Greek y (and x).8* This seems to indicate an attempt to pronounce the 
voiced stops as such, with cases of hypercorrection. 


77 PB, 6 and y have developed into spirants by Modern Greek. The behavior of Greek 
borrowings into Coptic does not provide clear evidence that this sound shift had 
already taken place. 

78 1) Greek B was a stop /b/ but was substituted by a fricative /py in Coptic — 2) Greek 8 
was already pronounced as a fricative /B/ as in Modern Greek — 3) Greek B was a 
stop and was retained as such in borrowings into Coptic, native // and borrowed /b/ 
not being distinguished in writing. 

79 However, the name Aaid is written TACIA. 

8o Cf. Bowtie (1954: 106-144), Ginets (1967-68: 57, 6sf.), Kante (1954: I, 93-96, 127- 
431). 

81 Gireis (1967-68: 70-76), Kanne (1954: I, 102-104). 
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3.3.6 Substitution of foreign /9/ by a stop 


‘The original aspirate stops of Greek were in the process of developing into fricatives 

already in antiquity. This is also reflected in Coptic where ¢ and 7, are occasionally 

rendered by specific Coptic letters for labial and velar fricatives respectively, e.g. oyna 

“form” > CQHAA and CUJHMA (besides CXHAA) (Gincis 1967-1968: 62). The time of 

borrowing from the Greek is likely to be a crucial factor. 

We should assume that the dental aspirate 9, which in later Greek had likewise become a 

spirant /9/, was also, at least occasionally, heard as a spirant by the Copts. 

If we examine how speakers of languages that lack /9/ realize this sound in foreign words 

(assumed that they do not pronounce it “correctly”), we find three possible 

substitutions:® 

+ /t/: most speakers of Dutch, French (in Canada), Slavonic languages, and certain 
varieties of Chinese substitute English /9/ by /t/. Similarly, speakers of Hindi 
replace it by /t'/. There are also dialectal varieties of English in which /9/ is 
substituted by /t/ (e.g. New York city, Ireland). 

+ /s/: most speakers of German, French (in France), Taiwan Chinese, and, last but not 
least, modern Egyptian Arabic use /s/ for substituting English /9/. Classical Arabic 
/9/ and /8/ regularly developed into respectively /t/ and /d/ in Egyptian Arabic; 
however the same phonemes /9/ and /8/ are substituted by /s/ and /z/ in recent 
learned borrowings from Classical Arabic in dialectal speech. 

* fj: Greek 9 is regularly rendered as f in Old Church Slavonic. English /9/ is 
frequently substituted by /f/ in Afrikaans, Hongkong Chinese, and in certain English 
dialects (e.g. Cockney, South Louisiana). 


We can observe that Greek /9/ is consistently rendered as © /t'/~/th/ (more rarely as T2, 
T, or A) even in the latest Coptic documents, and never as C /s/ or 4 /f/. This indicates 
that Coptic belongs to the group of languages which substitute foreign /9/ by a dental 
stop. Within an adequate theoretical framework, this observation would possibly allow 
for subtle conclusions about the internal structure of the Coptic phonological system. 
Note also that the Iranian sound conventionally transcribed is rendered as <t> in 
Demotic transcriptions of Iranian names and titles: *mi9radata is transcribed as mértt, 
*mi9raxa as mjtrh3 (the element miQra- in both names is the divine name known in 
Europe as ‘Mithras’), *x3a9rapavan as hStrpn (this is the Persian title known in Europe as 
‘satrap’), and *vis(a)puSra as wjspwtr (all these words from Vrrrmann 1991/92). 


82. There has been little research on this question, but ef. Sarma (1997). I have received 
valuable data on the topic from several linguists. My thanks go especially to Karen 
Steffen Chung (Taipei), Joseph F Foster (Cincinnati), Roger Lass (Cape Town), 
Waruno Mahdi (Berlin), Laura Catharine Smith (Madison), Allison Mary Teasdale 
(Calgary), and Alain Theriault (Montreal). 
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3.3.7 Final [-n] in Sahidic 


‘The sequence NK may be replaced by NC in native Sahidic words (in Greek words, any K 
may interchange with C, 63° § 3.3.5). This seems to happen only at the end of a word (or 
syllable?). The phenomenon is unknown in Bohairic. 

It appears that the rendering NC expresses an allophonic variety of /nk/. It has been sug- 
gested that this is [ng]/[ng] (Vercore 1973/83: la, § 20; ExnSrepr 1986: 109; Lornieno 
1995: 44; Kasser 1997: 7), [nk] (Hintze 1980: ly Wonneut. 1934: 79f., 85), or [n] 
(Canrneau 1988). We must take into account that no similar assimilatory phenomenon is 
attested at the other places of articulation (NT does not interchange with *NA), so the 
solution [ng}/[ng] is unlikely (if /n/ causes a following velar stop to become voiced, why 
not a following dental stop?). If NC rendered [yk], the restriction to velars would be 
understandable but a complicated graphonemic relation would have to be assumed. [n] 
certainly is the most straightforward solution which I favor here. 

*  SANC /ank/ [an] (thematic independent personal pronoun st pers. sg.) < ink 

* — sMOBNC /munk/ ['muy] (*AOTNK also attested) “to form” < Demotic mng 

* — STWOTN-C /'townk/ ['town] “rise yourself” < dwn-k 

* — 5N-C /nk-/ [n-] (prefix and pers. sg. masc. conjunctive) < mtw-k 

but: *NKOTK /n'kotk/ “to sleep”, not *XCOTK 

Similar phenomena are known in several languages worldwide. In German, the sound [n] 
appears 1) as a combinatory variant of /n/ before /k/, and a) as the phonetic realization of 
/ng/ which cannot be pronounced *[ng] or *[ng] within a morpheme. Sanskrit has a 
specific letter to express the sound [n]. This letter is used 1) to substitute /n/ before 
velars, 2) to substitute /k/ before nasals, 3) in word-final position to substitute the 
sequence -/nk/ (e.g. pray “being in front [nom. sg.]”, stem *prank-). 

The sequence’ /mk/ can also appear as AC, however this case is rare (cf. EnnStepr 1986: 
109). I suggest that AC was pronounced [mn]: 

© S0SWAC /‘womk/ [‘womn] “to eat you” < w(n)m-k 








3.3.8 The evolution of voiced stops in Late Coptic 


3.3.8.4 Overview 


It appears that Late Coptic (i.e.: Bohairic, 62° § 2.2.2) experienced a major sound shift at 
‘a comparatively late time (approximately around 1300/1400ap) when it had already 
ceased to be in productive written use: The distinction aspirate — non-aspirate in stops 
was transformed into a distinction voiceless — voiced. This is a specifically Coptic 
development which did not take place in Egyptian Arabic, although its motivation may 
lie in the fact that an opposition based on aspiration is unknown to Arabic. 

‘The following qualifications have to be made: 
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* Stops in word-final position did not become voiced, so the distinction of both series 
of stops was neutralized here. 

* There is some evidence that voicing did not proceed consistently in Greek borrow- 
ings into Coptic. The original pronunciation of stops in these words was possibly 
conserved under the influence of contemporary Greek. 

‘* Late Coptic was under strong pressure by Arabic and was gradually assimilated to 
Arabic in its phonology. Arabic has no /p/®, and additionally early Egyptian Arabic 
probably lacked /g/ as did Classical Arabic84. These articulations seem to have 
likewise been absent in Late Coptic as far as we can judge from the available 
sources. The sound shift discussed here is therefore obscured in the velar and labial 
places of articulation and only visible in the dental and palatal stops. It is unclear 
whether the contrasts /b/ — /p/ and /g/ — /k/ did develop in Late Coptic and were 
subsequently eliminated due to pressure from Arabic, or whether the Arabic 
influence did not even let these contrasts arise. 

The development of Late Coptic plosive articulations can be summarized as follows 

















(excluding Greek loan words): 

Bohairic original Bohairic | hypothetical pronuncia- | attested Late Coptic 

character pronunciation | tion of earlier Late Bo- | pronunciation with 
hairic, still with speci- | substitutions of sounds 
fically Coptic sounds _| lacking in Arabic 

6 B B w 

8 (word-finally) b b b 

nt P b 6 

3 pe Pp b~f = 

T t d d 

T (word-finally) t t t 

8 i t i 

B c } 7 (Cairene g) 

SG ce c L 

K k & k 

x ke k k 




















83 This is true for the standard language as well as for most modern Arabic dialects 
(the Mesopotamian dialects excluded). Still today, most Egyptians substitute /p/ by 
/b/ in European loan words. 

84 Classical Arabic ¢, conventionally transcribed <é, is derived from Proto-Semitic 
/e/ but was probably a palatal in Arabic proper (cf. Kaye 1972: 37f. who argues that 
the sound value was /s/ in early Arabic). This phoneme is today realized as /j/ in 
many areas of Egypt, as /d/ in some regions of Upper Egypt, and as /g/ in Cairo. The 
latter is clearly secondary (ef. e.g. the development of Classical Arabic wagh- 
“face” > Cairene Arabic wi/f which requires an intermediate stage such as *wish-). 
Classical Arabic 5 was originally a uvular or emphatic sound and is still spoken /q/ 
or /c/ in many varieties of modern Arabic. However in the Egyptian dialects in 
which ¢ has not shifted to /g/, 5 has filled this position and is spoken /g/ nowadays. 
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3.3.8.2 Details 


A 13th century Arabic version of the Apophthegmata Patrum written in Coptic letters (on 
this text 03° §2.10.1) still requires us to attribute the classical sound-values to the 
Coptic characters. The representations are as follows (based on Sarzincer 1972: 49-53): 























‘Arabic consonant Coptic transcription 
plain voiceless stops t ©, word-finally also T 
k X, word-finally also K 
emphatic stops®s t T, more rarely @ 
q K 
plain voiced stops 6b 1 
d a 








The Arabic dialect transcribed here lacks /p/, /g/, as well as /d/. We observe that the 
Arabic opposition plain ys. emphatic is graphically expressed by an opposition aspirate 
vs. non-aspirate. Arabic voiced d is represented as A; Arabic 6 is rendered as Ml because 
Coptic had no letter clearly expressing a voiced bilabial stop (6 was usually a spirant). 

‘The situation is already changing, however, in a manuscript likewise dated to the 13th 
century citing Old French words and phrases in Coptic transcription (1 § 2.10.4). We 
find here that French voiced stops are transcribed in Coptic not only by characters for 
voiced stops, but also by characters which in classical use denote non-aspirate voiceless 
stops, while French voiceless stops are frequently transcribed by the Coptic signs for 
































aspirates: 

French consonant | Example of transcription 
b eb “boeuf” 

|p AMOCEAE “apétre”, LEPE “pere” 
d MOBHAL “lundi”, TOOpAIp “dormir” 
t AACTEAED “I’étoile”, AAOATINED “la table” 

le AACAPCOTA “le garcon”, ACMANKANIO2 “le mangonneau” 
k KAT pep “quatre”, KEXEPAI “mercredi” 





A similar variation can be observed in the names of the Coptic letters recorded by 
Bernard de Breydenbach in 1486 (on these 6 §2.7.3). Here we find that Coptic 
voiceless stops are recorded as voiceless or voiced stops in free variation: JHT& “sytta”, 
IWTA “ioda”, KATIA “caba”, MI “by”. 

There is a manuscript containing Coptic texts written in Arabic letters, perhaps to be 
dated to the 48th century, which was published by Gautier (1906) (I § 2.9.4). The 
representations of the Coptic stops, according to Sarzincer (1972: 53-60) and to my own 
observations, are summarized in the chart below. They are clearly different for native 


words and Greek loans. 
85 Arabic ¢ is voiceless; q can be voiced or voiceless depending on the dialect. 


3 


























Bohai-| Arabic transcription of Coptic words | Arabic transcription of Greek loans 

rie 

8 ‘5 /w/, word-finally — /b/ 3 wl 

n fb} oh 

|b bl and s/f wifi 

A - > /d/ and 5 /8/ 

T | alll ~ eld ~ 5/1, ol word- | Sh) ~ bit, rarely 3 /d/ ~ G2 /d/ 

finally 

8 oll ~ bh Slt ~ bh) 

a oh! ms 

GS >If <b 

c = é/l before back vowels, ¢ /i/ before 
front vowels 

K lk} Sk) 

xi J lk) é/x/ before back vowels, Gy /J/ 
before front vowels 








The difference between both sets of dental and palatal stops is clearly one of voice in 
native words (neutralized word-finally). For the labials and velars this cannot be verified 
for the reasons outlined above. Arabic plain and emphatic consonants are used in free 
variation. 


‘The same results can be obtained from a Bohairic — Arabic — Ga‘oz glossary written in 


Ethiopie script from approximately the early 18th century. This text was published by 
Smretcyn (1957) (68° §2.9.3). The basic correspondences for stops in this text are the 

















following: 

Bohai-| Go‘oz transcription of Coptic words | Goa‘sz transcription of Greek loans 
rie 

8 ‘w, but 6 word-finally w~b 

n b b 
1 ee uL 

A ies d 

T d, but t word-finally (and tn~end 

occasionally in other positions) 

e t tt 

B z a 

Ss ie an! 

C = 2 before front vowel, g elsewhere 
K k ke 

x k 3 before front vowel, k elsewhere 

















86 The fact is curious that *}€ “heaven” is rendered as L/‘ba:/ but its plural HOT! 
“heavens” as (53 4 /'fa:wi/ (Gatmien 1906: 103). 
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The fact that /p/ is not used here may be either due to Arabic influence or due to the fact 
that /p/ is an uncommon phoneme also in Ga‘oz (where however there is a letter for /p/ 
which is occasionally used in loan words). Nevertheless, the absence of /g/ must be 
assigned to an arabicized pronunciation of Late Coptic. 
Our results are further confirmed by a Coptic text with an accompanying Latin transliter- 
ation which was added at some time between 1531 and 1718 (I& § 2.9.7). The transerip- 
tion is less consistent in this manuscript than in the two aforementioned texts, and there 
is no obvious difference in the behavior of native and Greek words. The principal 
correspondences are the following: 
‘ou ~ 6 (especially in word-final position, but also elsewhere) 
almost always 5 
b~f 
most commonly d 
d ~ t (the latter especially in word-final position) 
almost always ¢ 
most commonly g 
almost always ch (which is probably meant to represent /{/) 
most commonly g 
usually k or c (= /k/), rarely g 

usually kor ¢ (= /k) 
Latin g is used for rendering the palatal & more frequently than for rendering K. This may 
indicate that g is primarily a rendering of a palatal here (as commonly before ¢ and i in 
English, French, and Italian). It is also possible to assume that this variety of Late Coptic 
was influenced by the pronunciation of Cairene Arabic where g is a secondary substitu- 
tion of former /j/ or /3/ (£3 note to § 3.3.8.1). The manuscript contains remarks pointit 
to a Cairene provenance (Cramer 1964: 94). 























Razclanloapeae 











‘The voiced pronunciation of stops is also found in the Late Coptic pronunciation of the 
names of the Coptic letters, 63° § 2.7.3. 

Coptic borrowings into Arabic as well as place names that have entered the Egyptian- 
Arabic dialect may conform either to the traditional sound values of the Coptic 
characters, or — which is more frequent — to the Late Coptic sound values as outlined in 
this section. This is obviously a criterion for determining the time at which the words 


were taken over into Arabic. 
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3.4 A phoneme /?/ in Egyptian? 
Bigs General considerations 


Languages can be classified into three types with regard to the status of the so-called 
glottal stop /2/. First, there are languages such as French or (standard) English in which 
the glottal stop is not regularly used, although it may sporadically be spoken at the 
beginning or end of a word in expressive utterances. 

Second, there is German in which the glottal stop is frequently heard before a vowel, 
especially in word-initial position.87 Its occurrence is automatic, and the omission of the 
glottal stop does not involve a change in meaning. We can say that the glottal stop is 
widely used in German but does not have the status of a phoneme. Not many languages 
behave like German in this respect; however another good example is Czech.8® 

Third, there are languages in which the glottal stop is a regular consonant that can appear 
anywhere in a word, and its occurrence is not predictable. To this type belongs e.g. 
Arabic (Standard Arabic as well as Cairene Arabic). In languages like these the glottal 
stop can be considered a phoneme. 


3.4.2 Glottal stops in Coptic? 


Although Coptic has no specific letter to express a glottal stop, most scholars assume 
that the so-called double vowels of Coptic are a graphic device for rendering glottal 
stops (£@ § 5.2.3.1). This would imply that the glottal stop unpredictably appears in 
word-internal position and would therefore be phonemic in Coptic. While some scholars 
reserve positing /2/ in Coptic mainly for the case of double vowels (Kassen 1g91a and 
1991f; Vercore 1973/83: Ia, § 21 and Ib, $§ 26-28), others prefer to assume that glottal 
stops also preceded orthographic word-initial vowels. Hinrze (1980: 39, 48-54) and 
Lopnieno (1995: 44, 44) (cf. also Derurnt 1993: 34sf. and Kamenzext. 1998a: 281.) posit 
numerous glottal stops for the phonological representation of Coptic, even in word-final 
position, which have no direct representation in writing. 

However, I have rejected the presumed glottal stops in word-internal or word-final posi- 
tion in Coptic (03° § 5.2.3.2 and note in § 5.3.4). If I am right, the possibility seems more 


87 While most actual instances of the glottal stop are found in word-initial positon, the 
rule must be formulated in a somewhat more complex manner. We can say that a 
glottal stop is frequently inserted before a vowel: 1) either at the beginning of a 
word or morpheme (e.g. Hausaufgabe ['haus?aufga:ba], or 2) even within a morpheme 
between two contiguous vowels (e.g. chaotisch [ka'zo:tif], Aorta [2a'?orta:]). 
However the glottal stop is not obligatory and it may be omitted in any of these 
cases. There is large regional and idiolectal variation. 

88. This is obviously an areal feature. The habit to pronounce a non-phonemic [2] was 
either taken from German into Czech or vice versa. 
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remote that graphical word-initial vowels were preceded by a glottal stop in pronuncia- 
tion, While such is indeed the case in German, we have to consider that German is quite 
unique in this point. The overwhelming majority of languages lacking glottal stops as 
regular phonemes do not use them as a marker of word boundaries either. If my rejection 
of word-internal and word-final glottal stops is agreed upon, it would seem quite natural 
that, for instance, a Coptic word like ANOK “I” was regularly pronounced [a'nok] rather 
than [2a'nok] (thus already Epcerton 1957: 136f.). I suggest that rare Coptie writing 
variants with superfluous 2 [h]®9 or glides%® before word-initial vowels support the 
assumption that Coptic had a “soft” vowel onset instead of a glottal stop in word-initial 
position. In any case, there is no clear evidence for positing a phoneme /?/ in Coptic. 

It is nevertheless possible that glottal stops were introduced secondarily after Coptic had 
come under strong Arabic influence. According to Drrurp1's (1993: 36a) analysis of the 
use of the “djinkim” (63 § 2.7.5) in Late Bohairic, punctuation in manuscripts since 
around 1g00ap seems to indicate that words with graphical word-initial vowels were 
spoken with a preceding glottal stop.9* This is evidently true for the modern liturgical 
pronunciation of Coptic, as well as for the modern scholarly pronunciation of Coptic at 
least in Germany. For example, the word MWO@ “the glory” (M- definite article + WOT 
“glory”), written 07 in Late Bohairic, is commonly pronounced [2ib'?o:w] by the 
Copts of modern Egypt and [po'2o:w] or [po'?0:?u:] at German universities, whereas I 
think the original pronunciation was simply /'pow/. 


3.4.3 Glottal stops in Egyptian? 


For Egyptian, the question is even more difficult to judge. While early scholars assumed 
that the elementary phonogram <> was a sign for a glottal stop, this view can now be 
rejected (837 § 3.11.2). Another possible candidate to represent a glottal stop is «i. I 
support the view that the original sound value of «i> was probably /j/ rather than /2/ (for 
discussion 03° § 2.6.3.2). Since /j/ was frequently lost in the development of the 
language, <i> often came to indicate the presence of a vowel in word-initial position. 
‘There is no evidence that, after initial /j/ was dropped, its place was automatically filled 
by a glottal stop. While the Egyptian script is strictly consonantal in nature, it is 








89 Occasionally to be found in all dialects, see Crum (1939: 632a), Crum & Wintock 
(1926: 245), Kanne (1954: 1, 143). 

90 Unetymological 0% before W/O and €1 before € is occasionally found in some non- 
standard Sahidic texts, e.g. OTWBU ['woBf] instead of ~OBUI /'off/ “to forget” and 
€J€ENITPENE [jepitrepe (or similarly)] instead of *€MITPENE “to entrust”, a borrowing 
from Greek émzpéneiv. See Crum & Wintock (1926: 238, 240, 242), Wornent (1923: 
121), Kante (1954: I, 83 and 91). 

91 However, Depuydt does not conclude, as I do, that the glottal stop was introduced 
only around 14004 but rather argues that the rules of placing the djinkim changed at 
that time. 
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nevertheless possible that it had a sign to indicate a mere vocalic word onset without 
necessarily implying a concomitant glottal stop articulation (similarly Vencore 1973/83: 
Ib: §27). In modern Urdu, which is likewise written in a principally consonantal script, 
the letter | (alif) is used to indicate a word-initial vowel of any quality, although a glottal 
stop is not regularly spoken in this language. 


3.5 chy and 





3.5.4) Places of articulation 


In Egyptian-Semitic mutual transcriptions, <h» and <h» consistently correspond to Semitic 
/h/ and /h/ respectively (Hocu 1994: 413, 432, 436). This suggests that the opposition of 
Egyptian ch» and ch» was mainly one of the place of articulation. No dispute about this 
has arisen to date. The pharyngeal articulation of <h> is also confirmed by its close 
relations to the phoneme /S/ (0 § 3.6.4). 





3.5.2 Voiceless or voiced? 


It can be observed that the vowel ijow, which normally developed into *d (03 § 5.5), 
appears as € in Sahidic and Bohairic before 9 < h: 

* — nhzj (‘nihVzjV) “to awake” > *negce, bNegci9> 

Before 9 < h, however, we have the regular development: 

* — shn.t (‘sihVntV) “to command” > *CAQNE, ’CAQNI 

Tn Bohi and late Sahidic, the development ijow > € is regular before sonorants in 
general, € + sonorant probably being a secondary development from a former syllabic 
sonorant (U3 § 5.10.2). I therefore suggest that at a certain stage of the language <h» 
might have belonged to the class of sonorants. This would imply that h, as opposed to h, 
was voiced. Voiced /h/ (this cannot actually be a fully voiced sound but a sound with 
incomplete vibration of the vocal cords, i.e. with breathy voice) is not uncommon in 
languages of the world. A “voiced” articulation is predominant for /h/ in languages such 
as Czech and Hindi, and a certain degree of voicing can even be found in the English /h/ 
(cf. Laperocen & Manpteson 1996: 3asf.). At some time h would have ceased to be a 
sonorant, and former syllabic h would have been replaced by the sequence €2, thus 
anticipating a development which later affected all remaining syllabic sonorants. 

Itis presently impossible to decide whether the primary distinction of /h/ and /h/ was one 
of voice or one of place of articulation. 





92 IPA symbol for a voiceless pharyngeal spirant, conventionally transcribed as h by 
Semitists. 

93 For further examples see Ostnc (1976: note 84 on p. 400), Sarzincer (1979: 344 and 
360), and Vcr (1990: 221). 
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The fact is curious that some assimilation processes which usually require the concerned 
sounds to be in direct contact with one another are not hindered by an intervening 2 (< h 
as well as </h). This is true for the developments apigh > OT and ijgy (tiow) + w > O after 
nasals (6&7 § 5.6.3.3) and for the assimilation N > A before labials (G@ § 3.16.1). For 
another similar phenomenon 6% § 5.7.2. This seems to indicate that a graphic combina- 
tion such as HQ was not pronounced as a sequence of two segments [nh] but rather as a 
single nasal consonant which may have been spoken half-voiced (with breathy voice). 

In Hindi (and several other Indian languages) the written sequences -nh- and -mh- are 
pronounced as [n] and (m] with breathy voice, which some analyze as distinct phonemes 
(e.g. Hindi /kumar/, conventional transcription kumhar “potter” < Sanskrit kumbhaka- 
rah). On nasals with breathy voice in general cf. Lapzrocen & Mappieson (1996: 107-109). 


3.5.3 Merger of «h> and <h» in Coptic 


In Roman Demotic and contemporary hieroglyphic texts, graphical confusion arises 
between sh» and <h>, which indicates that a phonetic merger had taken place by that 
time.94 Both sounds conflate into 9 /h/ in all Coptic dialects. At least by the present 
knowledge, etymological «ch» and <h» are not distinguished in Arabic loans from Coptic 
(see Hiwrze 1980: 68 and appendix 8).95 

Greek /h/ is usually rendered as 2 in Coptic. /h/ of Greek loans is, however, often written 
irregularly, ie. 2 may be omitted as well as added unetymologically. This may be due to 
a somewhat different pronunciation of /h/ in both languages, as well as to the tendency 
for /h/ to be lost in later Greek. In native words, Q is written consistently in most texts. 
Only in certain, primarily very early manuscripts can 2 be omitted or written where it is 
not justified etymologically (cf. Kane 1954: I, 139-143). This is probably due to the 
influence of Greek orthography where /h/ is not regularly written, rather than due to a 
phonetic reason. Furthermore, the Greek phonemic sequence /hi/ is sometimes rendered 
as Uf in Coptic, ta § 3.18. 


3.6 The voiced pharyngeal fricative /$/ (<>) 
Summary: A voiced consonant belonging to the dental series, most probably /d/, developed 


into a sound similar to Semitic /S/ roughly around acoonc. This sound was lost around the 
turn of the era, contemporaneously with its presumable voiceless counterpart <h». 


94 See Lacau (1965: 12f.), Vercors (1973/83: Ib, § 28h). For doubtful earlier cases of 
confusion between h and h of. Osixc (1976a: note 47 on p. 367f.). 

95 Sctiexet (in preparation) is going to argue that the difference is actually preserved 
in Arabic loans in certain phonetic environments. I cannot discuss this here. 
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3.6.4 The phoneme /S/ in the 2nd and 1st millennia sc 


In Semitic borrowings into Egyptian in the and and 4st millennia nc, Semitic /{/ is 
consistently rendered by < (cf. Hocu 1994: 413, 431, 435). Vice versa, Egyptian < is 
transcribed as D /S/ in the Hebrew Old Testament.96 Where this sound still exists in 
modern Semitic languages, it is most commonly described as a voiced pharyngeal spirant. 
Laperocep & Mappreson (1996: 168f.) suggest that the preferred realization of this 
phoneme in modern Arabic is more adequately to be described as an epiglottal approxi- 
mant. For convenience, I will continue speaking of pharyngeals in this book, which does 
not imply a decision on its exact articulation. 

Most scholars assume that Egyptian <‘ /S/ was essentially the same sound as Semitic /%/, 
and so do I. However some suggest that the Egyptian sound might have been somewhat 
different in nature, perhaps based on the consideration that /S/ is, on the whole, a typo- 
logically rare sound among the world’s languages. Vercore (1948: 64-66) assumes that «‘ 
was originally a /$/ proper, but developed into a strong glottal stop /2/ already in the Old 
Kingdom, where for a long time it was still kept distinct from 3> which according to 
Vergote was a weaker glottal stop (on > 03 §3.11.2). Kaumenzent (1995: L) suggests 
that <® was an unmarked voiced sonorant of undetermined place of articulation which he 
transcribes /g/. Cf. also Kammenzent. (1998a: 30): “(...) by loss of dinstinctive features an 
original voiced dental stop /d/ became a neutral consonant possessing only one marked 
feature, [+voice].” 


3.6.2 The emergence of /S/ 


When Otto Réssler examined the rules of consonantal root incompatibilities of Egyptian 
(0 § 4.11), he concluded that the sound transcribed «‘ must originally have belonged to 
the dental series (Rosster 1974: 276f.). He then proposed several etymologies linking 
Egyptian «‘ to Semitic /d/ and /8/ (Rossuen 1971: 285-288). A shift of a dental stop to /S/ 
is attested in Aramaic which clarifies that such a development is possible. Rissler’s idea 
was subsequently accepted by most Egyptologists who have expressed their view on the 
topic.97 Let us now discuss the time at which the sound shift /d/ > /%/ took place. 


96 /S/ cannot be clearly expressed in the Akkadian cuneiform syllabary. This sound is 
cither substituted by & or omitted altogether (e.g. Egypt. «w‘w> “soldier” is 
transcribed as ii-e-eh, ti-e-e, WI-a etc., see Ranke 1910: 19), as is /%/ in borrowings 
or transcriptions from other Semitic languages into Akkadian. 

Ennéreor (1986: 57-59) argues that Egyptian «> (and <h») can be represented as /h/, 
before front vowels occasionally as /ha-/, in Greek transcriptions. 

97 However, Conmt (1976: 52f.) and Osinc (1997) give more weight to the old etymolog- 
ical connections of Egyptian «‘ to Semitic /S/ — which are few in number — than to 
Réssler’s evidence. Conti opposes the idea that consonantal compatibility restric- 
tions can be used for determining places of articulation. 
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GB. HEIDeLseng 


The Egyptian word for “one” is w‘w > Coptic 00a, oval. The loss of final -w indicates 
that the stressed vowel cannot have directly preceded -w (6& § 3.14.2.3) but rather must 
have preceded ‘. However the Coptic stressed vowel & only appears when an odd number 
of consonants follow (63 § 4.2), thus w‘w > OTA is one of the words which contradict 
the syllable structure rules. Scuenxex (1990: 55) proposes to reconstruct the Paleo-Coptic 
form of the word as (wit“uw) assuming a geminate (“) to increase the total number of 
consonants by one.% He links the word to the Semitic root Vwhd (e.g. Arabic s3!5 wahid- 
“one”) and assumes that the Egyptian geminate -(“)- arose from an earlier cluster -/hd/-. 
Semitic /d/ regularly corresponds to Egyptian <‘, but the development of Semitic /h/ to 
< is abnormal. One possibility is to assume that /h/ was assimilated to the following «. 
According to Schenkel, this assimilation probably took place at a time when <> was 
already spoken /$/ since /h/ and /S/ share the same place of articulation. As w‘w is 
written as such from the Old Kingdom on and no writing *wh‘w is ever attested, Scuenket 
(1990: 55), and similarly Lorrieno (1995: 32), therefore attribute the sound change /d/ > 
/S/ to a very early time. 

We should note that Schenkel’s reasoning does not agree with the syllable theory 
proposed in this book since the structure ('CVCCVC) is not accepted here. It is further to 
be remarked that Semitic h can be absent in Egyptian cognates without any indication 
that assimilation took place, cf. the independent personal pronoun 4st pl. Hebrew 12728 
> tinahna — Egyptian inn (ia'nanV) > S*ANON. 

Kammerzell expresses another view which I consider more cogent. He has assembled a 
number of lexical doublets which are attested in writings both with «‘ and with «d>.99 
Writings with «“ occur at all times, whereas <d> is only attested from the New Kingdom 
on. All of these words, if still present in Coptic, have T in all dialects.*°° Kammerzell 
links the appearance of «d> in these words to the phonetic shift /d/ > /S/.*°* This can be 





98 Whereas Evex (1961: 105) and Osinc (1976a: note 800 on p. 697-700) argue in favor 
of a reading w‘jw. 

99 Kammenzett (aggic: 9), an unpublished investigation which has recently become 
accessible in Sarzincen (1999). Examples are 9 > di > STAI “here”, > db > 
sbTAN “horn”, and m-© > m-dj > sbnTE- “near, with”. 

100 This is not quite true for “horn”, since in addition to “TAN “horn” there is a rare 
Bohairic noun Q&M ~ QM ~ 208 “horn” which likewise seems to be cognate with 
%. The development « > Q is not quite regular (6# § 3.6.4.3). Word-final -b devel- 
ops into -Il in Coptic (63° § 3.12.4), so final -8 in QW8 must be derived from an ex- 
tended form, probably the plural ‘b.w “horns”. I suggest the following scenario. For 
some reason or another, /d/ was preserved only in the singular of %, while the plural 
experienced the regular development /d/ > /S/. This must have led to a hypothetical 
alternation TAM (sg.) ~ 208 (pl.). 2011 and QAM may be contaminations of both forms. 
Since by the time of Coptic the category of number was largely lost in nouns, all 
forms became interchangeable, and in most varieties of Coptic only TAM survived. 

101 Schenkel gives a diatopic explanation of the shift « —<d>, 6 §3.2.2 for 
discussion. 





understood as follows: Originally «> expressed the sound /d/. Not too long before the 
New Kingdom most occurrences of /d/ shifted to /S/ by a sound change. Nevertheless, the 
writing with < was left unchanged, so the primary phonetic value of the grapheme « was 
now reinterpreted as /%/. However in some words the sound /d/ was exceptionally 
preserved for a reason which is still to be clarified. Since « was no longer a useful 
letter for rendering /d/ by the New Kingdom, there was a need to change the graphical 
expression of /d/ in the minority of the words in which /d/ had been retained. Egyptian 
scribes chose the sign «d> which normally renders the phonetically close sound /t/. It 
seems that the exceptionally preserved /d/-sound soon merged with /t/ also in the spoken 
language. In any case, both are undistinguishable in Coptic. 























Jal (most) Ja/ (some) /t/ 
Earlier Egyptian Id) & Jal & itl <> 
Later Egyptian BLS fal eS 








At a first glance, this suggests that the sound change took place little earlier than the 
New Kingdom. In the earliest extant transcriptions of Semitic names from the Middle 
Kingdom however, it is not Semitic /d/ but already Semitic /9/ which is transcribed by 
Egyptian «‘.°3 This suggests that the sound change had already begun in the Middle 
Kingdom and «‘ could already then be spoken close to [5] at least in certain words. 

From the Old Egyptian period, however, Kammerzell still found alliteration «“ /d/ — «d> 
/\/ in poetic textual passages (see Kammerzeut. 1998a: 36 for an example). 


‘The verb 3° “to cut” is largely replaced by ¥d from the New Kingdom on (4 is attested 
first in the and Intermediate Period). Coptic has *YWWT, WOTOST. Sd seems to be the 
result of a contamination of two coexisting forms with /d/ and /‘/ respectively. 


3.6.3 The loss of /$/ 


In Roman Demotic « suddenly begins to be employed in a very inconsistent manner.*°4 It 
is often omitted or added without etymological justification. I take this as an indication 
that the phoneme /4/ was lost from the spoken language (thus also Vercors 1973/83: Ib, 
§ aBe-g, Osinc 1980b: 947 and, less decidedly, Lornieno 1994: note 57 on p. 131 and 1995: 
46 and note 55 on p. 248. Tut. 1929 believes, although with reservations, that /S/ is still 
preserved in Coptic.). No trace of /{/ is left in Arabic borrowings from Coptic. 

A loss of /S/ can currently be observed in Maltese, a dialect of Arabic. In the Maltese 
standard orthography, «gh> is written where the consonant /%/ is to be expected 


102 Sarzincen (1999) remarks that «‘ is followed by a voiced consonant in all the words 
concerned. 

103 Semitic ‘bd “servant” as an element of proper names is rendered as Egyptian «“‘pr> 
several times (Rossier 1966: 22af.). 

104 Cf. Sriecetaerc (1925: 4f.) and Lexa (1949: 1, §68-72, 145-147)- 
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etymologically. However no consonantal /S/ is commonly spoken any longer.°5 Instead 
the neighboring vowel (or vowels which are contracted) are spoken as a long vowel with 
pharyngeal coarticulation or creaky voice. It is not evident from this pronunciation 
whether /$/ was originally to the left or to the right of the pharyngealized vowel: /Sa/, 
aS, and /aa/ all become /a:/. Furthermore, there is a strong tendency in recent Standard 
Maltese for this coarticulation to be abandoned, so the pharyngealized vowels become 
indistinguishable from non-pharyngeal long vowels. For example, xaghar “hair” < 
Classical Arabie 3afr- 2 is spoken /‘Ja:r/ (with pharyngeal a:) or /‘Ja:r/. In the latter 
case, the word sounds just as xahar /‘Jazr/ “month” < Classical Arabic Sahr-_+= (Puecn 
1994: 15). It is possible that the loss of /S/ in Egyptian proceeded in a similar way. 


3.6.4 Some exceptional sound developments of /S/ 
3.6.4.1 Dissimilation in the neighborhood of «h» 


After «‘ adopts the sound value /S/, there is a tendency for it to undergo dissimilation to 

<p in the neighborhood of <h».4°6 This «jv is preserved or lost in Coptic like the original «jr 

(for the rules 03° § 3.14.2). Examples: 

*  ‘h“palace” is also written th since the Middle Kingdom; not preserved in Coptic 

* — mh‘w “flax” > *mhiw (written mhw, mh‘ et var.) > SMXQE 

* — q‘h.w “corner of the eye” > gjh.(w) > *KdI2 (see Cerny 1976: 68 and Osinc 1976a: 
244) 

‘The loss of «% in the neighborhood of <h» is confirmed by the lack of certain traces which 

« normally leaves in Coptic (cf. Vercors 1973/83: Ib, § 28g and § 36): 

The vowel ajow is preserved as & in Sahidic (as opposed to its regular change into 0) when 

directly preceding «> (3° 5.6.2.3). In words which also contain <h» this effect is absent: 

* — sh‘ (‘sa‘Vh‘V) “to reprove” > *sihi > *COOQE 

* th “moon” > *ith (transcribed as ja in cuneiform at the time of the New Kingdom, 
Axsricut 1946a: 13f,)> 009 

* qth “corner” > *gih > *K002. 

Now consider the phenomenon of vowel lengthening (63° § 5.5.10.). There is vowel 

lengthening due to the loss of «‘ from positions in which «j» also causes lengthening, such 

as: 


105 The loss of /{/ in Maltese seems to be a recent phenomenon. Vannove (1994/93) still 
met a speaker who was born around 4940 and lived in an isolate area of Malta who 
pronounced a consonantal /S/ in certain words. 

106 The phenomenon has not yet been studied in detail but several scholars have noticed 
it (e.g. Czerwax 1931/34: 186; Cerny 1942: 335 with note 3; Farman 1943: 25of.; 
Jaxsen-Winexn 1996: § 50; Osixc 1976a: note 247 on p. 513, note 373 on p. 538f., 
note 679 on p. 654, note 906 on p. 746f. and 1976c: note 118 on p. 144; Poorsxy 
4931: 75f.; Vencore 1973/83: Ib, § a8g; Vycicu 19592: ssf. and 1990: 253f.). 
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+ sh ('sa°Vh‘V) “to reprove” > *sjhj > *C009€ /'sotho/ (like bin.t “bad [fem.]” > 


BOONE /'Bo:no/) 

© wh%e (‘wahV‘tV) “scorpion” > *whj.t > *07009€ /'worho/ (like rri.t “sow” > 
Spdape /'ra:ra/). 

However examples like 


* ‘K€ (“ah'V) “to stand” > wg€ /oha/ 

* — wh* ('wah‘V) “fisherman” > *0@WQE /‘woho/ 

indicate that < must have been lost early since final.< normally lengthens the stressed 
vowel as in 

* db (‘dub‘V) “finger” > *THHBE /‘te:Po/ 

‘The example h“f ('ha‘fV) “his body” > #2004 /hho:f/ seems to contradict my statement 
because «j> would not have caused vowel-lengthening in this position. Perhaps the long 
vowel is due to analogy with cases like h“tn ('ha‘VinV) “your (pl.) body” (not preserved 
in Coptic). 


3.6.4.2 Dissimilation in the neighborhood of ¢h> (<h) 


There are several words in which ¢ and ‘ are confused from the Middle Kingdom on if the 
same word also contains the velar fricative <b» (perhaps also «h»), e.g. 

+ m.‘nh.t “tassel” (sine OK) > m.ink.t (since MK) 

* ith “to brew” (OK) > “th (since MK) 

For other relevant examples see Osic (1980a), Vrcici, (1990: a54f.), Westennorr (1962: 
§ 57). All examples show «i» / « in morpheme-initial position. There are no indications 
that <% in other positions was affected. 


‘Theoretically two interpretations are possible here. Either the sound expressed by «i 
changed into the sound expressed by «‘, or the sound expressed by <‘ changed into the 
sound expressed by «i> in the environment of <h». The Semitic words ?x “brother” and ?xt 
“sister” as elements of proper names are found as ‘h and ‘ht respectively in Egyptian 
transcriptions from the Middle Kingdom (Scunexven 1987: 264). Egyptian <> is a normal 
rendering of Semitic ?, but Egyptian «% is not. This clarifies that the second alternative 
is to be preferred. I therefore propose the following scenario: 

When «% adopted the value /$/ at about the time of the Middle Kingdom, it could be dis- 
similated to «i> (probably = /j/) in the neighborhood of <h», as it was in the neighborhood of 
«ty. From this time on, the graphical opposition between «‘s and <> was neutralized in the 
neighborhood of <h», so both writings appeared in free variation. 

This sound change also explains the etymology hy “to be high, long” (since NK, > 
sUJial) < “hi “to lift” (since MK, > senwe). 
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3.6.4.3 Devoicing to +» 


Egyptian /%/ was occasionally devoiced to /h/ and then retained in Coptic as 9. This 

development is found primarily in Bohairic, but is by no means regular. The following list 

contains all the examples I am aware of: 

* — i8.0, plural of i? “ass” > se000, beQee~€€T, the base form seems to have been 
(IV]S3VwV)s02. 

* “horn” > bgar~Qun~9we (6S note in § 3.6.2) 

* pn‘ “to turn” > sMOXoNe, bbw 

* mS‘ ('ma8$V) “to walk” > (*'maShV) > sMOOWe, PAOU, *AAdQ€. This verb appears 
as msh in Napatan Egyptian (cf. Wb II, 147, and Peusr 1999). 

* From the verb n{ “to be merciful” there Coptic derivation *NAHT, DNAHT ~ 
NQQHT “merciful”+08 

© ng%t “pains at birth” > *NddAKE, PNAKQI, ANEK(Q)E 

* hq “to shave” > *QUM0KE, DOWK~DWKQ. 

* bf “fist” > +2024 (from *2W42 with metathesis)*°9 

* — 5n‘“to repulse” > *WJOXONe, MYONQ- (status pronominalis) 

* — gl‘ “to swathe” (since Demotic) > *Gwwre, bawA~aWrAQ 

* — dg‘ “to prick” (since Demotic) > *sWwKe, bxovkg 





These cases have to be distinguished from writings of superfluous Q in certain early 
Coptic texts which do not reflect a former «> (69 § 3.5.3). 


3.6.4.4 Interchange with sonorants 


‘There seem to be a few examples of a variation «+ ~ «i3» at the beginning of a word, 
which in phonetic terms would indicate a variation /d/ ~ /r/. An example is the word for 
“cattle”. While in most writings the word onset is not clearly indicated phonetically, 
there are phonetic renderings as both ‘w.t (rarely in the Old and New Kingdoms, cf. Lesxo 
1982-1990: I, 72) and éw.t (frequently in the New Kingdom). On this phenomenon see 
further Serue (1899-1902: I, § 148), Czznmax (1931/34: 117f., 135f.), Vencore (1948: 6sf.), 
and Wesrenpons (1962: § 31.7). 


An exceptional sound change «r» > <% is attested in msdr “ear” (since Old Kingdom). 
This word is attested in a by-form msd° from the New Kingdom on. msd‘ must also be the 


107 Osine (1976a: 438, 756) suggests (jV°*3.wVw) — which in our notation would be 
(V"V3VwwV) — adding a fictive -w to the consonantal frame. On this solution cf. 
Scitewxet, (1979: 383). For possible Afroasiatic cognates of the ass-word see Vencore 
(1969: 88) and Beunens (1984/85: +75) both of whom transcribe the Egyptian as 92. 

108 Bohairic NAQHT is rare; the development 2 < is proposed by Vvcicus (1983: 230). 
Another possibility is that the form was influenced by the noun ®9HT “heart” (thus 
Osic 1976a: note 1362 on p. 865). 

109 See Osine (1976a: note 547 on p. 597) and Vycicut (1983: 320). 
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base for the Coptic forms (*AdAA€, DAA, UNEEZE).12° 

‘There are some words in which <% following <h> developed into <r» in the Middle Kingdom 

(rule by Wolfgang Schenkel, personal communication): 

* — ‘hSw “treasuries” (since OK) > *ihr.ws+ > saQ@p, bAQwp 

* hpi “Nile” (since OK) is also written hrp (and hpr with graphical metathesis) in the 
MK (Wb III ga and pe Bucx 1935-1962: VII, 346c B3C) (not preserved in Coptic) 

* dh‘ “leather” (since MK), also written dhr since MK+#2 (not preserved in Coptic) 

‘There are a few more words in which <‘ is represented as P, 4, or N in Coptic outside this 

condition, which seems to be due to a later process: 

© dmw ~ Smw ~ bmw “twigs” > ADEM (for the Egyptian word see von Detes & 
Grarow 1959: 108f.; etymology by Vvcicu 1990: 110) 

* — sm3“ti “to be praised (stative)” > bCAAPWOTT (uncertain; for an alternative 
etymology cf. Cert 1971: 46) 

* — di.t-% “to multiply” > sTAWO, TAWO~TANWO 

* Perhaps: 33i.irj.t-f (end of New Kingdom) “until he does” > Demotic 3*t-f ~ ¥“mt-f 
> AYANT-4-, WATE-4-, buATe-4- ~ (more rarely) bWANTE-4- (conjugational prefix 
terminative 3.sg.masc.). I assume, however, that the forms with N are actually 
derived from Late Egyptian/ Demotic (r)-3%-m-dr- “since (has been doing)”, ef. ot 
Centvat (1984: 220f.) and Cent & Grou, (1993: §§ 32.6-32.8). 


3.6.4.5 Interchange with a> 


There are rare cases of graphical confusion between «© and «>, e.g.: 
+ 3 ~ 263 “to drown” (both Old Kingdom, see Auten 1984: 554) 

+ qi “to yomit” (since MK) > *K&-80A, attested as q3s in the early New Kingdom and 

again in Ptolemaic Neo-Middle Egyptian (see Westennonr 1962: § 31.7) 

See in general Kawmenzeit (1g91¢: 10, 12 and 1992/93: 249) where additional examples 
are cited. Kammerzell assumes that we have an inherited phoneme /2/~/8/ (or similar) 
here for which Egyptian had no distinct grapheme. Another possible assumption would be 
that the sound shift /d/ > /$/ proceeded through an intermediate stage /8/ (or similarly) 
which evoked occasional writing variants with <a. 


110 On this word see Vrcrcmt (1983: 13a). Vrcicm (1940: 82) argues that «> does not 
express a consonant here but merely indicates the feature which surfaces as a 
double vowel in Coptic (vowel length in my interpretation). While this might be a 
possible function of Demotic «‘>, I hesitate to assume that « could already express 
mere vowel length in the New Kingdom since we would expect many more writings 
with unetymological <‘ in that case. 

114 Not attested as such, but the phrase m-‘h“w-j “by my treasuries” in the Story of 
Sinuhe is miswritten as m-hr-j “in my face” in two Ramesside manuscripts, ef. Cenny 
(1942: 335f.) and Kocx (1990: 53). 

112 See Dévaun & Sere (1910: 163), Jansen-Winxetn (1996: § 50), and the altestations 
in ve Bucx (1935-1961: IV 1ab and V 86a, 88b). 
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3.7 Velar plosives 


3.7.4 Overview 


There are four elementary graphemes in Egyptian to render velar plosives. They 
correspond to two letters for velars as well as two letters for palatals in Coptic. The 
functional correlation between the hieroglyphic and the Coptic graphemes is weak. In 
particular, any hieroglyphic grapheme can appear both as a yelar and as a palatal in 
Coptic. The following is an overview of the correspondences, accompanied by tentative 
sound values for Late Egyptian: 















































velar no. a lis adullasculieeriias 6 7 
[hieroglyphic grapheme Zz & B [o-5|B~0 
conventional transliteration do @ @ @ |@ra 
of the hieroglyphic grapheme 

Late Egyptian sound value mo Mel | Mes") | Mg) | Pkg! | Jal 
Bohairic Coptic (before a GieX/ | X/kY/ | 2 /e/ | K/k/ | &/e/ | K /k/ ? 
stressed vowel) 

Sahidie Coptic oh | Kk Toni | Km [oni | Km |? 





General remarks on the opposition «k» — g» — q> 
It is evident from Bohairic that <k> denotes an aspirate as opposed to both «g» and «qp. It is 
far more difficult to define the distinction between the sounds noted by «g» and <q. ee 
transcription symbols for © and \ had to be selected, scholars chose <g> and «q» 
because they were easy to reproduce typographically and were also used for transcribing 
Semitic languages, although no clear evidence on the actual sound values of these 
Egyptian signs was available (cf. Sremporrr 1892: 719). The phonetic interpretations 
thus assigned arbitrarily to both graphemes were confirmed much later by Rossier (1972: 
304-306). Based on etymological considerations, he assumes that «q> and <> are the 
palatalized correlates of «q> and «g» respectively, which would suggest that <q» is a 
voiceless (according to Réssler: emphatic) and <g> a voiced velar. Réssler’s view was 
accepted by subsequent scholars such as Scuenxe1 (1990: 51) and Scunewer (1995: 193). 
Egyptian-Semitic mutual transcriptions are, on the other hand, too variable to clarify the 
question (cf. Hocu 1994: 428f.). 

T hesitate to make a decision on the phonological distinction between <q» and <g> and 
therefore render them by the unspecific symbols /k,/ and /k,/ respectively. 

General remarks on the opposition KIX — A/G 

‘There is no indication that any of the above mentioned sounds was a palatal in earlier 
times. It is noteworthy that practically all velars in Semitic loan words which entered 
Late Egyptian appear as palatals in Coptic (f° appendix 5 and below, for possible 
exceptions see discussion on velar no. 6 below). This shows that palatalization applied 
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after the New Kingdom (for details 5° 3.9.4.2). 
Palatalization applies to <g> in most cases, to «k> in roughly half of the cases, and to «q> in 
a minority of cases. 


3.7.2 Velars no. 1/ 2: Egyptian /k*/ <k> 


Palatalization can probably be predicted by the environment, & § 3.9.4.3. This implies 
that there was not yet a phonological distinction between <k» > X/K and «k> > G in Late 
Egyptian. 5 


3.7.3 Velar no. 3: Egyptian /k,/ «qp 


This phoneme is absent in Old Egyptian.**3 Only from the Middle Kingdom on do a lim- 

ited number of instances of this phoneme appear, several of which render /q/ in obvious 

loan words from Semitic. Since Semitic /q/ was probably not a palatal (virtually all its 

reflexes in modern languages have velar, uvular, or glottal articulations), it is clear that 

palatalization applied only after these words had entered the Egyptian language. 

The phoneme /k,/ can be assumed for the following words (a judgement is possible only 

for words which have survived in Coptic): 

First attested in the Middle Kingdom 

* Bat “leek” > *HGe, bHAI (from the Semitic root Vwrg “green” which is genetically 
related to Egyptian wid “green”, initial j- instead of w- pointing to North-West- 
Semitic origin, ef. Hebrew P7? “vegetables”) 

* — h3q “to capture”, in Coptic still present in the derivation *Q&(X)GE, '9d41 “snare”, 
Perhaps borrowed from the well-known Semitic verb Vigh “to take” (e.g. Hebrew 








413 [reject the accepted etymology gd “character, nature, manner” (attested from OK 
on) > ‘GOT, MGAT “size, form, sort” (missing in Bohairic). The Coptic word is femi- 
nine so that a gender change must be assumed. Furthermore, gd ceases to be a pro- 
ductive noun in Demotic and becomes restricted in use to the complex preposition 
m(t)-qd “like”. (To the best of my knowledge, the early papyrus Vandier is the only 
Demotic text to make use of qd in isolation, see Posenen 1985: 104.) It is difficult to 
see how out of this a productive noun could again have emerged in Coptic. 

[ also reject the etymology sgr ~ sq “to hit, to strike” (from OK on) > *Wwwse, 
“JOVOTGE “to smite, to wound” proposed by Osinc (1976: note 219 on p. 506f.). He 
explains the development s > § as an assimilation to G. However, we would not 
expect G <q to provoke assimilation at a distance (1G § 3.16.5). The fact is also 
suspicious that the word is consistently written with <&> already in Demotie 
(Enicuses 2954: 525). 

I propose that both Coptic words are late borrowings from Semitic (cf. Arabic 33 


qadd- “stature, figure, size” and &* Saga “to break, to cleave, to split”). 
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Mp'2).##4 The complex metathesis can be compared to the cases cited by Vycrcut 
(2984: 396). 

* qi “form” > *GI-, PAs- (nominal prefix) 

* — qni “to be strong” > bGNO, (stative:) “GENNH®T. Perhaps cf. Arabic (5 #* qawiya “to 
be strong” 

* gn “to be angry” > “GWNT, PSWNT (linked to Middle-Hebrew gnt “to be angry” by 
Rosszer 1966: 228) 

* — ghgh “to hammer (metal)” > sGA2G2~*AaQa?, baagaer 

First attested in the New Kingdom 

© Shq “dust” > *YQIG, "QI, cf. Hebrew PM “dust” (Hoc 1994: no. 411) 

© gm3 “bull (?)"*5 > *G2k (missing in Bohairic) 

© qri “to visit” > *GOEIAE, bawIAI, with nominal (gri “visitor”) and adverbial (r-gri 
“near”) derivations, on this word of. Mrexs (1997: 49f.). Several Semitic roots have 
been proposed as etyma, and a decision is difficult to make on semantic grounds: 
Vor? (Hocn 1994: nos. 430 and 431), Vgwr (Hocn 1994: nos. 428 and 429, Krrcuen 
41993), Vglw (Vycicm 1983: 336). For phonetic reasons, I prefer the first alternative. 

© qr‘ “shield” > *Gd (missing in Bohairic), ef. Ugaritic ql‘ “shield”, Arabic cab gil 
“sail” (63° appendix 5) 

* — qrrt “burnt-offering” (since Dynasty 20) > *GAfA. To be derived from the Semitic 
root Vql? “to burn” (e.g. Hebrew 2p, Arabic 3! “to burn”). In addition to the 
palatalization of <q», there are two reasons to assume that grr.t is not directly 
derived from the Egyptian verb grr “to burn”: 1) grr is attested in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms only; 2) the earliest attestations of grr.t from Dynasties 20 and 24 are 
written in group-writing {|- 4 which is typical of loan words (03° § 5.4.2). The 
verb qrr “to burn” is either inherited from Proto-Afroasiatic or borrowed from 
Semitic Vgl? at a much earlier time. 

* There is a noun git of feminine gender in Demotic whose meaning is given as 
Saxtid.os “ring” by a Greek translation (Canopus decree, Sptzceivenc 1922: 198). A 
connection seems possible to the late Egyptian feminine noun grt (; ))i A) as 
well as to the Sahidic noun GATE of indeterminable gender. Both these words are 
attested only once, and their semantics cannot be defined precisely by the contexts. 
See Wesrenvonr (1965/77: 453) and Granver (1994: II, note 854 on p. 207). 

* qq “to eat”> ‘GWG, AWA “to roast, to bake, to cook (i.e. to prepare food)” 
(etymology by Peusr 1999) 

* qd “safflower or similarly” > sG07A, *A0TA “safflower”, cf. Hebrew iP 
“thombush” (53° appendix 5). 

* gdm (a measure), a hapax legomenon which might be related both to the Semitic root 





114 Already compared by Coen (1947: no. 442) who, however, does not assume a 
borrowing but a genetic relationship. 
115 On this word see Granver (1994: II, note 526 on p. 134). 
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Vams (assuming metathesis) and to “GASAH “handful” (Hocn 1994: no. 446). 
Another possibility is to connect this word to gd > SGI, /AIA “hand”, see Meexs 


(1997: 59). 

First attested after the New Kingdom 

*  Demotic iri hrd “to grind one’s teeth” > Qpoapa, bOpaaper, cf. Hebrew PIT “to 
grind one’s teeth”. 

* Sahidic GAMA! and variants (type of pottery), from Aramaic glby (WestenporF 





1965/77: 452)- 


3.7.4 Velarno. 4: Egyptian /k,*/ «qp 


Whereas palatalization of <k> seems to be bound to phonetic conditions, palatalization of 
<q» cannot be predicted. We therefore have to consider velar no. 4 to be a phoneme on its 
own which has always been distinct from velar no. 3. The nature of the opposition is, 
however, not immediately evident. It is only clear that it cannot have originally been one 
of velar vs. palatal places of articulation (£3 discussion on velar no. 3). 

We find that /n/ preceding velar no. 4 can appear as /m/ in Coptic (recognized already by 
Serue 1899-1903: I, § 227a), just as it often does preceding «am», <p>, or <b> (09° § 3.16.1): 

* ‘nq “to (make) flow or similarly” > s40AK /omk/ “to swallow” 

* — hng.t “beer” > *QNKE /‘hnka/, ’2EKKI /hemki/ 

* sng “to sick” > *CWNK~CWAK, PCONK 

* — dj-snq “to suckle” > *TCXKO~TCAKO 

+ qngn “to beat” > ®KMKA et var “to play a musical instrument”. 

From this admittedly weak evidence I conclude that velars no. 3 and no. 4 were originally 
distinguished by the absence or presence of the feature [labial]. There is no way of know- 
ing whether these labialized velars were spoken with lip-rounding (/k/) or with double 
closure (/kp/). Wherever I indicate phonetic interpretations in this book, I will render 
velar no. 4 as /k¥/ for convenience, but this is nothing more than an ad-hoc decision. 

Ina New Kingdom magical text there appears to be a word play involving nhp “morning” 
and an obscure word nhg (Westexonr 1962: § 39). This seems to support the assumption 
that «q> could have had a labial coarticulation. 

Ene (1988) identifies digii3z, a transcription of a foreign toponym from the New 
Kingdom, with the Greek name Onfaic which appears as fe-ga- in linear-B texts. The 
correspondence Greek B — linear-B q clearly points to the early Greek phoneme /g¥/. If 
Edel’s identification is correct, it confirms the labiovelar character of Egyptian «q>. 
While the grapheme «qy most commonly expresses velar no. 4 in native Egyptian words, 
there is no evidence that velar no. 4 ever occurred in loan words from Semitic. I have no 
example of a word borrowed with «q> which turned out as non-palatalized K in Coptic.** 





116 Cf. Vencore’s (1945: 40) remark: “Le qof des mots d’emprunt sémitiques semble 
avoir adopté de préférence articulation postpalatale”. 
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I therefore assume that wherever «q> appears in (New Kingdom or earlier) Semitic loans, 
it should be interpreted either as a velar no. 3 or a velar no. 7 rather than a velar no. 4. 
This agrees with my phonetic interpretation of velar no. 4: Labiovelars are not known in 
North-Western Semitic languages. 


3.0.5 Velar no. 5: Egyptian /ks/ «g> 


‘This is a common Egyptian phoneme, and most instances of written © «g> belong here. 
Velar no. 5 can also appear in loan words from Semitic (e.g. ‘grt “wagon” > *AGOATE, 
baGOAF~AXOAt, from Semitic *‘agalt-, Hoc 1994: no. 100). 


3.7.6 Velar no. 6: Egyptian /k,*/ <g> 


Frank Kammerzell discovered that the use of the monoconsonantal sign 6 «gs, which 
traditionally has been considered a mere allograph of © <g>, predicts that no palataliza- 
tion takes place by the time of Coptic.*7 The sign 5 is, however, not obligatory in these 
words but can always be replaced by ©, and it becomes more and more obsolete from the 
New Kingdom on. 

‘The opposition between velars no. 5 and no. 6 cannot have originally been one of palatal 
vs. velar place of articulation (68° § 3.7.2). Instead it is possible that velar no. 6 had an 
additional feature [+ labial], just like velar no. 4.*8 Frank Kammerzell shows that velar 
no. 6 is found most frequently — though not always — in the neighborhood of the vowel /u/ 
or one of the consonants <b» or «w>; it seems plausible that these sounds have evoked an 
assimilatory lal tion of the velar. Therefore it is possible that velars no. 5 and no. 6 
were not distinctive phonemes but allophones in Egyptian. Consider also a case of 
morphological alternation in the root g3w. While the infinitive g3w (‘ga3wV) “to be 
narrow” develops into *GWO® (palatalization, velar no. 5), the participle, which is also to 
be vocalized as ('ga3wV), develops into *KOU! “narrow” (no palatalization, velar no. 6).*9 





417 This study is not yet published. For the time being ef. Kanmerzeut (1998a: 37). One 
of Kammerzell’s examples is the name of the town Coptos 2.5 ghtw > *KHAT. 

448 I have not found cases of /n/ preceding velar no. 6 to check whether the assimilation 
/n/ > /m/ takes place. 

119 See Ostne (1976a: note 602 on p. 6081.) and Vrcicat. (1983: 73). 
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No certain example of velar no. 6 is known to occur in a loan from Semitic.*2° 


3.7.7 Velar no. 7: Egyptian /q/ 


Several words show a graphic variation of <g> and <q during the New Kingdom. This 

graphical variation is unknown in earlier periods. I suggest that the variation indicates a 

specific phoneme: velar no. 7. Two such words are already attested in the Old Kingdom, 

both of which have the meaning “to be weak”: 

* — gbgb, in NK also qbqb > sG8GWw8- (hapax legomenon in Coptic). This is obviously 
elated to gbj “to be weak” (attested since MK) > *88€ of which, however, there is 
no New Kingdom rendering with q.*2* 

* gna, in NK also qnn*2 > S>GNON 

These roots seem to be native, at least as far as can be concluded from their early attes- 

tation. However Warp (1986: 81) remarks that gbj and gbgb are frequently found in group 

writing (0SF § 5.4.2) which seems to suggest that there was some “foreign” coloring in 
them, 

Two more such words are attested from the Middle Kingdom on: 

*  gfn“to bake” ~ gfin?) (cf. Janssen 1975: 327f.) which is preserved — with metathe- 
sis — in the Coptic bKeN€bITEN (kind of bread). A possibly related word exists in 
Berber, cf. Kabyle aknaf “to cook” (Vycicut 1983: 83f.). 

* — dgr “fruit” > *¢G€, batai, quite frequently written dgr / dg? during the New 
Kingdom, There is also a verb dgr “to plant” which is attested from the NK on and is 





120 But 
* sg “sackcloth” > *>COK et var., a wandering word, cf. Hebrew PW Saq “sackcloth”, 
Greek odxexos, English “sack” (Hoc 1994: no. 383). This word is certainly a borrow- 
ing into Egypti: it is, however, possible that it was borrowed from a language 
other than Semitic 
* gsr “ring” (a hapax legomenon) > *Z08P, "GOP possibly from the Semitic root 
Vatr “knot, band, ornament” (Hocn 1994: no. 523; Virruann 1996: 444). The Bohairic 
form as well as the rare Sahidic by-form GCO®P indicate that we probably have velar 
no. 5 rather than velar no. 6 here. 
* On the presumed Semitic loan word ‘gs cited by Hocu (1994: no. 102) see Meexs 
(1997: 39). 

121 The roots gbj and gbgb are discussed by Wann (1986). 

122 Infinitive gn once in Dynasty 20 (Late Ramesside Letter 16,7, see Wenre 1967: 51 
note ¢ on top). The sdm-f-form is attested once each as qnn-f and sqnn-f 
“respectively (Dua-Khety, see Heucx 1970: 47; sgnn “to make weak; to soften” is a 
causative derivation from gnn). Furthermore there is a noun sgnn “ointment” which 
is written sqnn a few times (see Lesko 1982-1989, 3, 110) > “COGN, bcOaEN. This 
noun might be a derivation from sgnn “to soften” or else from gnn “to be fat” (since 
MK) > sKNNE, Ker. It was borrowed into Greek as way5av et var. “kind of 
ointment” (Fourner 1989: 66). 








regularly written with <g>. The word may be an early loan from the Semitic root Vékl 
“to plant” (ef. Go‘oz takala “to plant”, Lestav 1987: 573). 

But the clear majority of words containing velar no. 7 are attested not earlier than the 

New Kingdom, many of which can clearly be identified as loans from Semitic. It appears 

that velar no. 7 is the regular representative of a Semitic uvular fricative /y/, but Semitic 

Jq/ can also be rendered as velar no. 7. Semitic /g/ is rarely or never so, nor is /k/. 

—  Velar no. 7 representing Semitic /y/: See e.g. Hocu (1994: nos. 228, 575) and the 
transcription of the town Gaza (Semitic *gazzat-) as gdt or gdt in Egyptian 
(Ganpiven 1947: I, 191*). Somewhat doubtful for phonetic and semantic reasons is 
the connection of Late Egyptian idnrg~idrg > *GA0G /kiloki/, "GAOA (name of a 
vegetable) with a Semitic root Vdlf (cf. Modern Hebrew N27) dalafat “pumpkin”), 
of. Hoc (1994: no. 43), Meexs (1997: 36f.), and Wan (1996: 27). GAOG is probably 
preserved in the Greek compound xo2ox-dv9n “colocynth” (Wesrenponr 1965/77: 
455)- 

= Velar no. 7 representing Semitic /q/: See Hocu (1994: nos. 126 [relationship to 
“€BPHGE, beBpHA “lightning” uncertain], 214, 217). 

— Two doubtful representations of Semitic /g/ are: gr~gr “end of a papyrus” from 
Semitic Vgly (Hocx 1994: no. 427), §gr~3qr (an undetermined object) from Semitic 
Vigr (JANSSEN 1975, 200-203 and note 119 on p. 16a; Wb IV, 559, 1 and 10). 

— To this group also belong some Late Egyptian words of uncertain etymology, such as 
ings ~ irgs ~ igs ~ irs (name of a commodity; see Janssen 1965/66: 446 and 1975: 
14gf.) — ngr and ng3~ngr “sieve” (Janssen 1975: 147) — hmig.t ~ hmg (name of a 
mineral; see Caminos 4954: 442) — gf~af “to be astonished” (Fiscuen-Eurent 1986: 
95, note c) — gmy ~ qmy (name of a plant) which Caminos (1954: 167f.) connects to 
sbKaA “reeds” (some assume that this word was borrowed into Semitic, cf. Lamn- 
DIN 1953a: 149) — The name of a Hittite shield bearer in the battle of Qadesh is writ 
ten grows (2 LS (Ramesseum, twice) and grows AVL Aw 
(Abu Simbel) (Scuneter 1992: no. N 471). An identification with a Hittite name has 
not yet been proposed. 

I conclude that the graphical variation g ~ q represents a specialized phoneme used only 

or primarily in loan words which I tentatively note as /q/. This phoneme might have been 

characterized by a back and/ or emphatic articulation but was non-distinctive with 
regards to the feature that distinguished «q> and <g>, as can be judged from the graphical 
variation. It is unclear how this phoneme developed after the New Kingdom. The possible 

Coptic etymological cognates, most of which are not certain, are contradictory (*€8PHGE, 

*GBGWB-, “GANG, S4GNON, *+6€ show palatalization; KAA, bKENEbITEN do not). 
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3.7.8 Summary: the system of velar plosives at four different stages of 
Egyptian 


Old Egyptian 

We can only distinguish three phonemes which neatly correspond to the three graphemes: 
«k> renders an aspirate /k"/ or a phoneme that develops into an aspirate later, «q> and <g> 
render two non-aspirate phonemes the distinction between which cannot yet be deter- 
mined. The phoneme <q» seems to be labialized; similarly <g> might have a labialized 
allophone. 


Middle and Late Egyptian 

Fayored by the increasing number of Semitic loan words, a new non-labialized phoneme 
/k,/ appears which comes to constrast with /k,"/, but both are indiscriminately written as 
«qo. The grapheme <g> also covers two sounds [ka] and [k."], however it is not clear 
whether they contrast phonologically with one another. 

Another phoneme is introduced principally for use in Semitic loan words. This phoneme 
might have a back and/ or emphatic articulation and can tentatively be symbolized as /q/. 
It is expressed either as <g> or — more rarely — as «q> in writing. 

So in total we have 5 or 6 phonemes: /k*/, /k,/, /k,™/, /ka/, /kaW/ (or [k.]), and /q/. They 
are rendered by only three different graphemes (or by four if we consider the marginal 
grapheme © ). Labialization is largely ignored in writing, and there is no sign to 
unambiguously indicate /q/. 


Immediately following Dynasty 20, much confusion arises in writing velar stops, and it is 

unclear how graphemes and phonemes relate at that time. All we can say is that on the 

way to Coptic five developments must have taken place, the relative chronological order, 

however, is not clear: 

* The principal phonological distinction of <q> and <g> (ie. the feature that 
distinguishes /k,/ and /k,¥/ on the one hand and /k,/ and /k,™/ on the other) is lost. 

* With the increasing integration of the Semitic loan words the phoneme /q/ seems to 
fall out of use. 

* The feature [+/- labial] is replaced by a distinction velar vs. palatal. 

* — The aspirate stop develops a back versus front distinction as well. 

* — The distinction of aspiration comes to be restricted to a single dialect (Bohairic) 
where furthermore it is maintained only immediately before the stressed vowel. 


Bohairic Coptic 

‘Two velar and two palatal phonemes are distinguished in writing: /k/ K, /k*/ X, /e/ 23, /c"/ 
6. The palatals have conflated with the original palatals «t» and «d> (at least in writing). 
Sahidic Coptic 

The opposition of aspiration is lacking (or at least not expressed in writing), leaving two 
phonemes /k/ K and /ki/G. However the palatal which has developed from the velars (6) 
is still kept distinct from the original palatal 2 /c/ < <> / «d>. 
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3.8 Velar fricatives 


3.8.1 Summary of diachronic correspondences 


I suggest the following scenario for the development of back fricatives: 
Earliest Egyptian Sh/ © /xs/ 


Middle and Late Egyptian Sil oe Beales (ral 


Coptic: Pap. Bodmer 6 wif) Lil 9 /a/ 
Coptic: text publ. by Lacau (1946) Wi // a /x/ W /c/ 
Coptic: Akhmimie w/f/ @ hi Q/x/ 
Coptic: Bohairie wi // w/f/ 
Coptic: Sahidic w /S/ 2h) w /S/ 


‘Twice in the history of Egyptian we can observe palatalizations of velar fricatives: First, 
in the Old Kingdom many instances of /x,/ are palatalized whence a new distinction /x,/ 
ys. /f/ arises, Another palatalization affects /x,/ in the 1st millenium nc, but — at least in 
the long run — this does not create a new phoneme since where /xa/ is not palatalized, it 
merges with /x,/. In most Coptic dialects additional subsequent mergers take place, 13° 
§ 3.8.3 for details. 

Note the following conventional transcription symbols used throughout the text: ® <b», 
bb, &. 





3.8.2 The relationship of <h> and «3> 


In the early days of Egyptology the signs for <h» and <h» were believed to have had an 
identical sound value and were transcribed indiscriminately as <h» or <q». StetvvonFF 
(892: 71af, and 727) was the first to observe that the reflexes of © and —© are still 
partly differentiated in Coptic and thus he concluded that they were elementary 
graphemes of different phonetic value. He invented the transcription symbol <h> for the 
latter but he had no idea on the nature of the phonetic distinction. 

The elementary grapheme <b» is attested first at the end of Dynasty 3 (a6th century nc). 
Before this sign came into use, another sign «> was employed where later <h» would be 
written (see Kant. 1994: 63-65 and 615-619). The creation of the new letter <h» led to a 
graphemic split. In many words previously written with «> a graphical shift to <b» took 
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place (e.g. <pir> “to go around” > <phr>), whereas in other words <& was preserved in 

writing, The graphical substitution of «> by <h» in the Old Kingdom can be explained in 

(at least) three ways: 

1) Although the Classical Egyptian grapheme <b> was not in use in the earliest 
alphabet, the corresponding sound already existed. However this sound was written 
«& (= //) at that time due to the phonetic similarity of both. This implies that there 
must have been a common phonetic trait linking « (= /J/) and <h» as opposed to «hp. 
A lot of scholars concluded that <h» was mid-way between <3> and <b> in terms of 
place of articulation (i.e. <&> = /f/, <h> = /¢/, <> = /x/).**3 However this is hard to 
reconcile with the evidence from later periods: <h» and «> are always distinguished 
until the Coptic period, whereas <h> and <> as well as <& and <h> have often merged. 
Others proposed that <b» as well as < were characterized by lip-rounding.1%4 

2) In the earliest time there was no phoneme corresponding to <h». Such a phoneme 
came into existence only after the sound /f/ written <> had shifted back under 
certain conditions. A new letter <h» was then invented to express the new sound. To 
the best of my knowledge, this opinion has never been expressed to date. 

3) Based on Semitic etymologies and on considerations about the symmetry of the 
Egyptian phonological system, Rossuer (1971: 300-303) argues that <3> was 
originally a back fricative. Kau. (1994: 64f.) considers the possibility of linking this 
observation to the graphical shift «3 > <h»: According to this scenario, the sound /x/ 
corresponding to «> was frequently palatalized to /f/ in the Old Kingdom. The 
grapheme & which formerly had expressed a back fricative thus became primarily a 
means of writing a palatal fricative. In the minority of words in which /x/ escaped 
palatalization, the preserved back fricative now had to be expressed by a different 
sign for which <h» was invented. Kammenzeu (1995: XLVI and 1998: 37f.) decidedly 
opts for this scenario. 

Solution 3) seems the most preferable since it can explain the emergence of the 

grapheme <h» and agrees with the subsequent sound developments on the way to Coptic 

and, as it appears, with Afroasiatic etymologies as well. Scunetper (1997) proposes sev- 
eral etymologies relating Egyptian «> to Semitic <h> such as Egyptian dir “red, yellow”, 
dir.t “desert” — Semitic Vshr “red, yellow”, Arabic sahra?- “desert” which has yielded 

‘Sahara’ in English (Schneider’s no. 113). 

‘The conditions for the palatalization of «%> /x/ are not known. There is perhaps a 

connection to the palatalization of back stops discussed in § 3.9.2. 





423. This opinion was first expressed by Serue (1899-1902: I, § 26a) and was adopted by 
most subsequent scholars, e.g. Czenwax (1931/34: 76-78), Eve. (1955/1964: § 120), 
Vercore (1973/83: Ib, §25), Ostnc (2980b: 945), Vrctcmt (1990: 51), and Lornteno 
(1995: 33, 35)- 

124 Wonreu1 (1934: 38) considers <h» a voiceless uvular fricative with accompanying 
lip-rounding, a view which is accepted by Atenrowr (1934b: 223). 
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While the palatalization started in Dynasty 3 and the new sign <h> came into use for 
expressing the non-palatalized sound, some of the words that evaded palatalization could 
still be written with <& by historical orthography until Dynasty 6. The verb mm “to be 
warm” retains its original writing with <> throughout all periods,+25 but nevertheless 
seems not to have undergone palatalization. The Coptic equivalent *2A0A, AOA must 
be derived from a non-attested *hmm. We should therefore assume a specific graphical 
archaism in this word (see Evex. 1955/64: I, § 120; Vycicut. 1990: 51). 


3.8.3 ‘The relationship of <h» and <h» 


The distinction between <h» and <b» is hard to define. The earlier assumptions which have 
been cited above can no longer be retained now if the new interpretations of <h» and «> 
are accepted. Based on Semitic etymologies, Rossier (1971: 274 and 296f.) states that 
<b» was originally a voiceless and <b» a voiced fricative. accepted by Kammenzent 
(1995: xvi and 1998a: 37) and Scunetver (1997: 192). In the chart in § 3.8.1, I have 
defined <b» and «h» as merely /x,/ and /x,/. 

Coptic shows that h and f did not merge completely, nevertheless both sounds appear to 
have been comparatively similar since occasional variation among both signs can be 
found (cf. e.g. Even 1955/64: I, §124; Gore 1979; Osinc 1976a: note 926 on p. 762; 
Vyerc 1990: saf.; Wesrennorr 1962: § 56). ch» and <b» are not distinguished at all in 
early renderings in other writing systems. At the time of the New Kingdom, both are 
transcribed as f in cuneiform (there is however only a single uncertain example for <h»: 
[uw-ni-ma from the el-Amarna archive for hnmw “jug with one handle”). The noun hrd 
“child” is perhaps represented as krd in Ugaritic transcription (Warson 4995: 543). Both 
sounds are rendered without distinction as h in Aramaic transcriptions and as k~h in 
Phoenician transcriptions of the mid 4st millennium sc (Mucuxt 1994). 

Egyptian <h» frequently substitutes Semitic /x/ in New Kingdom loans (Hocut 1994: 414f., 
432). On the other hand, <h» is never used in rendering any foreign name or word in New 
Kingdom Egyptian texts. 










3.8.4 Late Period palatalization and mergers in Coptic dialects 


In Coptic, <b> is palatalized in some environments and dialects whereas ¢h» never is. The 
Greek renderings already agree with the Coptic stage and transcribe <b» sometimes as 1 


495 Along with rare writings «hmm». The causative formation «smm» is attested once as 


shmny. 
426 See Lausptw (1953b: 365) and sine (19762: I, 249). 
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~ x, sometimes as o for [f]#27, but <h> consistently as z ~ x.28 There is not yet a trace of 

palatalization of <b» in the Aramaic (e.g. mhjr for the name of the 6th Egyptian month, 63° 

appendix 6) and cuneiform transcriptions of the mid st millennium. 

Palatalization of <b» appears in Coptic as follows: 

+ Akhmimic shows no trace of palatalization, at least in writing. <h> always develops 
into. 

* Ina few archaic texts, there are specialized letters for palatalized <h> ( in Papyrus 
Bodmer VI, around qooap, see Kasser 1960:. xxi; and tif, this is the letter W /{/ 
augmented by a diacritic sign, in a fragmentary early text published by Lacau 1946). 

*  Inmost Coptic dialects, palatalized <b> fuses with > and is written UW. Perhaps this 


























is only a graphical merger, though. 
«by and non-palatalized <b» merge in all varieties of Coptic. 
Egyptian Bi fet [hr “street” | he “wood”| 3m. | number of 
“to fall” | “manner” | (non-pala- | (palatal- | “to go” | graphical 
talized h) | ized h) contrasts 
Akhmimic | _geete ge ip 9 we 3 
pBodmer VI gee Le Lip OEE (Ad)WE 4 
Bohairic ger dE Sip _We _we 3 
Sahidic ge ge _21p we we 2 




















Conditions for the palatalization of <h» are not known, 6 §3.9.5. 


3.8.5 The development <b» > K 


Tn rare cases <b> develops into Coptic *K, 'X. Consider the following etymologies, not all 

of which are certain: 

* — mnk “to chisel” (see Witson 1997: 435) > *AOTNK “to produce, to form” which 
however may also derive from mnq “to fulfill”. 

*  Demotic ndh “to sprinkle” > *NOTAK, 'NOTAS with variants. This is a loan from 
Semitic, ef. Arabic ndh ~ (more rarely:) ndh, Go‘or nzh ~ nzh “to sprinkle”. 

* 83° “to put” > *K@, x. This is the most certain example. 

* — hnp “to steal” > KAN. For doubts about this etymology see Westennonr 
(1965/77: 508f.). It should be noted that the representation of & as K in Bohairic does 
not agree with the example h¥ > 5X. 


127 The name of king Kheops, Egyptian hwi-f-wj, appears in Greek transcription e.g. as 
Xeoy (Xeox-) (Herodotos; hence the form current in English) and Zovg(tc) 
(Manethon), ef. Luoyn (1975-1988: III, 6af.). The proper name nht-nb-f is transcribed 
in Greek e.g. as veySevip(ic), vexBveP(tc), vexcvnfi(ic), and veaBvn¢(ic), ef. Loppeckens 
& Tuissen (1980ff.: I, 652). 

18. Cf. the following Greek transcriptions of proper names: p3-i.dj-hnmw as netezyov- 
(te) (Loopeckens & Tatssen 1980ff.: I, 339); p3-i.di-hr-pi-hrd as neteaproypar(ne) ~ 
rereaproxpar(ng) (Loopecxens & Tatssen 198off.: I, 328). 
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© hb*29 (name of a town in Upper Egypt) > I al-Kab , not attested in Coptic. 

* th “fat”, a hapax legomenon from the late temple texts of Edfu > sTWK, WK “fat”. 
‘The Demotic writings of 43 show no trace of a stop; rather <h> is written, but very often a 
synchronically unanalyzable ligature appears in this word. Graeco-Roman hieroglyphic 
texts always have <b», but alliterations with «q> and <k» seem to indicate that there was 
already a stop in pronunciation (Vycicm 1958: 387f. and 1983: 72). 

If Evex’s (1980: 24f.) identification of the Neo-Babylonian cuneiform transcription qa-ah- 
sa-mu-nu with the Egyptian proper name }3-s.t-imn is correct, the sound change would 
already have taken place by the 6th century sc. 


3.9 Palatalization of back stops and fricatives 


Palatalizations of velar consonants are attested in the history of many languages. This 
phenomenon can also be observed several times in the long history of Egyptian. I discuss 
the different palatalizations in chronological order. The first palatalization to be 
discussed seems to haye taken place before the first documents of Egyptian were written. 
This is one of the few occasions where I include considerations about Afroasiatic 
etymologies in this book. 


3.9.4 Prehistoric palatalization before /i/ 


Palatal stops such as those represented by «t» and «d are not usually reconstructed for 
Afroasiatic. It has long been assumed that they were the result of palatalization of earlier 
velars (cf, Rossuen 1974: 300-306). The etymological identifications of certain pronomi- 
nal suffixes indeed suggest that «t» could arise from original /k/ before /i/: 

















Proto-Semitic reconstruction (the | Old Egyptian | Sahidie Coptic 
same forms still in Akkadian) 
ast sg. stative /-ku/ ck (not preserved) 
and sg. masc. [kal ck -K 
and sg. fem. /-ki/ | cb ~~ -€ ~ -Te 

















Based on other Afroasiatic etymologies, Vcicut. (1935-38: 399; 1953b: 376f.; 1958: 382, 
4043 1959b: 28f.; 1990: 109, 114, 121-126) suggests that k was also palatalized before /u/. 
Since from a typological perspective palatalization is far less common before /u/ than it 
is before /i/, we would expect better evidence for this claim to consider it seriously, 
especially since the evidence of the suffix -ku (see above) contradicts this. Vycichl 
suspects that what we describe as /u/ may sometimes have had a fronted articulation (for 
details 3° § 5.5.5). Other scholars assume palatalization only before /i/ (Kammenzen. 
1991b: 190; Loprieno 1995: 32). 


429 Reading by Frank Kammerzell; conventionally transcribed nk. 
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3.9.2 Palatalization caused by labials in the Old Kingdom 


<k» and «qr are incompatible with <p> and «w»> within an Egyptian root (0& § 4.11.3). It 

may thus be expected that these velars developed into palatals in the presence of these 

(and perhaps other) labials. There are two words containing labials in which «k» is indeed 

attested in a few very archaic texts where <t» is normally written: 

+ -kw, normally -fw, dependent pronoun and pers. sg. masc., cf. the related pronominal 
suffixes mentioned above. 

+ kbw, normally tbw, “sandals” 

I suggest that palatals in some other Egyptian words which contain a labial may also go 

back to an original velar where this can only be recognized by etymological considera- 

tions, such as: 

* 3p “to load, to carry”, cf. Semitic Vrkb “to mount, to ride” (etymology by Scuneter 
1997: 194) 

* wid “green, yellow”, cf. Semitic Viwrg “green, yellow” (Akkadian warqu “green, 
yellow”, Arabic waraq- “leaves”, Hebrew jaraq‘ “to be green, to be yellow”) and 
Berber Vwry/q “green, yellow” (Siwi awray “green”, Kabyle awray “yellow”, 
Tamazight awray “yellow”, Tuareg t-rwiq “yellow color”) 

‘This phenomenon has traditionally been subsumed under the palatalization described in 

§ 3.9.2. It was Frank Kammerzell who first distinguished both processes. 

‘The palatal stops which arose by the processes described in the preceding sections could 

be shifted further to dentals (§ 3.9.7) or be preserved as & /c/ ~ G /c/ until the Coptic 

period, Since Greek had no palatals, the Egyptian palatal stops were varyingly 
substituted by dentals (z, 8), velars (x, z), or by the sibilant (a) in Greek transcriptions 

(see Quarceseur 1973). 


3.9.3 Palatalization of /x/ in the Old Kingdom 

Al approximately the same time, the palatalization /x/ > /f/ which is discussed in detail 
in §3.8.2 took place. 

3.9.4 Late palatalization of velar plosives 

3.9.4.1 General remarks 


Velar plosives experienced another palatalization which is evident from Coptic: 


130 The Hebrew word shows the well-known Northwest-Semitic change of initial w- into 
j-. Such a form seems to have been borrowed into Egyptian as ig.t “leek” (since 
MK) > sHGE, bHAI, ES § 3.7.3. 
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Egyptian | Bohairie (before | Sahidic P. Bodmer 6 | 63 section | 
grapheme | a stressed vowel) w= above | 
ky Sie G /ki/ K 3.7.0 | 
Biel G /ki/ K 3.73 | 
2 Blof 6 hi) K 375 | 




















The stops which developed by this palatalization merged with the old palatals «t» and «d> 
in Bohairic but were kept distinct from them in Sahidic (£&° §§ 3.3.2 and 3.3.3). 

All three Egyptian velars can also be preserved as velars in Coptic (K, X). Most Coptic 
texts write the velars with letters adopted from the Greek alphabet, whereas the letters 
for palatals are taken from Egyptian: G is ultimately derived from the elementary 
grapheme  ¢k> and & from the group writing grapheme 2 || <d(3)». However the 
archaic papyrus Bodmer 6 renders the palatal by K and the velar by a sign 2 which is 
derived from the hieroglyph <q» (Kassen 1960: XIX). 


3.9.4.2 Date 


Loan words from Semitic which were adopted with velar stops during the New Kingdom 
usually appear with palatals in Coptic (68° appendix 5). Even some more recent loan 
words are affected, e.g.: 

* Semitic *gamal- “camel” > *GAHOTA /kia'mul/, ’AAAOTA /ca'mul/ ~ GAAOTA 

* Greek &yxvpa “anchor” > Qa0GaA, 'oaA+5: (stress position uncertain) 

* — Greek xepdtoy “fruit of the carob-tree” > *GAPaTE (missing in Bohairic) 

‘The transcriptions into Semitic scripts from the 1st millennium xc (as well as earlier) do 
not show any sign of palatalization. Cf. *eGwu /a'kiof/ “Nubian” (< k33.j) with /ki/ 
whereas the corresponding toponym 43 “Nubia” is attested as ku-si in Neo-Assyrian 
cuneiform transcription and as ti kas in Biblical Hebrew*** with /k/. The first i 
tions of palatalization are found in Greek transcriptions, cf. the Greek transcriptions 
Ktapovd(t) ~ xtpovdtg (but also xayovd, Preisicxe 1922: 173) of the proper name 
%GAAOwA, lit. “camel”. Therefore ALsnicut (1946b: 317) is probably right in attributing 
this palatalization to a time not prior to the 4th century ac. 





3.9.4.3 Conditions 


Any of the Egyptian graphemes «k», «q>, and <g> may appear as a palatal or as a velar in 
Coptic. I have argued in § 3.7 that «q» and «g» covered two phonemes each, one of which 
was finally palatalized, the other not. 

However the situation seems to be different for <k>. Czenwax (1931/34: §§ 43, 125, 143) 
suggests here as well that the Egyptian grapheme <k> represented two distinct phonemes, 
/k/ and /k’/, which later appeared as Coptic K and G (2) respectively. Most scholars (e.g. 


431 Westenvonr (1965/77: 405), Fecur (1985: 931.). 
43a Osinc (1976a: note 1324 on p. 856f.), Vrcicu (1983: 50). 
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Wonnett 1934: 26-30) do not share Czermak’s view but assume that the palatalization of 
<k» was actually a phonemic split, although the conditions are not quite clear. Vycicut 
(1935-38: 386) suggests that the sound written <k> was palatalized only before a, but not 
before i and u (thus still Vcrcut 1990: 113-119 and 192f. where, however, the develop- 
ment before i is left out of discussion).*33 

In Coptic sometimes the palatalized and sometimes the non-palatalized variety was 
generalized to all derivations of a lexeme with different patterns of vocalization. If 
vowels once played a decisive role for the development of <k>, this has thus become 
obscured in Coptic, and it is difficult to discover conditions for the palatalization of <k». 
We can only say that palatalization affected roughly half of all instances of <k». There 
are near-minimal pairs such as the following: 

* — kip*34 “to hide” > SKM /‘kop/, >Xwn 

* kim “garden” > %>GWs /'kiom/ 

* bik “falcon” > *BHG /'Beki/, BHA 

+ (P)-wb?-k “against you” > sOOBH-K /u'Bek/ 


I can adduce two possible relics of morphophonological alternations. Together with the 
fact that even late loans were affected by this palatalization, this makes me believe that 
there was indeed only one phoneme corresponding to <k> in Earlier Egyptian: 

* As the plural of "GWA “vineyard” < k3m either a form *GOOM is used, or the form 
GWA can appear as singular and plural alike. But another plural form KOA is 
attested once in an early Sahidic text (Scummpr & MacDermor 1978: 4o, line 13). If 
this writing is to be taken seriously, we can perhaps conclude that the specific 
vocalization of this plural form favored the retention of <k» as a velar. Sahidic & can 
go back both to *i and to *u (£3 § 5.5), however there is some reason to assume that 
nominal plural forms were often vocalized with -u- (cf. Pest 1995: 74). It would 
seem plausible that the palatalization was suppressed before a back vowel such as u. 

* The noun ky “another, the other” can be used as an independent noun phrase or as an 
attribute in Egyptian. In Sahidic both forms are phonologically distinct, *G€ being 
the noun phrase form, *K€ the attributive form. It is probable that G€ is fully stressed 
and K€ is proclitic. This would indicate that the position of word stress had an 
influence on the palatalization. It is true that many examples of G < <k» in Coptic 
are found in the onset of a stressed syllable. 





133 According to Vycichls view ka must be by far the most common case sine the 
combinations ki and ku would regularly have been lost by the earlier palatalization 
discussed in § 3.9.4. 

134 The transcription of this word is somewhat doubtful. 
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3.9.5 Late palatalization of a velar fricative 


‘The velar fricative <h» seems to have been palatalised at approximately the same time as 
the velar stops. However this palatalization did not affect all Coptic dialects, at least as 
far as we can judge from the writing (for details and date 6 § 3.8.4). In those dialects in 
which the palatalization was active, it affected a clear majority of all instances of <b>, 
but no exact conditions are known. Analogical levelling has probably obscured the 
picture. Note the following minimal pairs: 

* — bnd “to tread” > *QWNT /‘hont/, SWNT /'xont/ “to approach” 

© nd “to plait” (since NK) > s4uwnT /Jont/ (Cennt 1976: 246) 

*  sh.t “to weave” > SCWwQ€ /'soho/ (more rarely also *CWWE), "CWDI /'soxi/ 

* — sh.t “field” > *CWWE /'sofa/ 

© bnr (Ql) “to be hoarse” > *QWA /‘hol/, »DWA /‘xol/ 

© bnr (hl) “to scatter” > Suwa /'fol/ “to flow” 


Bes we have some relics of morphophonological alternation: 
th “what?” > sbauy /'af/ 

* th r-k “what is to you?; why do you (...)?” > *AQPO-K /ah'rok/, b&D0-K (with 
irregular loss of -r-) 

© bmnw “eight”, rendered as ha-ma-an in cuneiform transcription in the New Kingdom 
(0&° appendix 3) > AJAOTN /‘fmun/, HAHN 

* — fmn.t “eighty” > *2KENE /hma'ne/, bDaANE 

* ‘nk “to live” > *>wng /onh/ 

* snk “to cause to live, to nourish” > *CAdNi /‘sa:nf/, "Ant 

* — sht “to weave” > sCW9€ /'soha/ ~ Cwm, CDI 

© sht.tj “weaver” > WT /'ftit/ (< */'sftit/) 


3.9.6 Other cases of palatalization 


There are slight indications that Bohairic may have had palatal sonorants (e.g. [ni], {mi]), 
1 §§ 3.17.3 and 3.17.4. 

For the palatalization of the original liquid @> > /j/ 6 §3.14.2.1. 

For the palatalization of /s/ > [f] in the Napatan dialect of Egyptian 6° §3.10. 


3.9.7 Palatal fronting 


Around the end of the Old Kingdom, «t» and <d> frequently merged with «> and «a>, a 
process which I call palatal fronting. Many of the palatal stops which originally seem to 
have developed from velars were again eliminated from the language by this process. The 
conditions for palatal fronting are unknown. We can say that palatal fronting took place 
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more frequently than not; palatals were affected almost throughout when they were the 
last consonant in a word. As with palatalization, our main problem in determining exact 
rules lies in the generalization of one stop articulation to all derivations of a lexematic 
group. Furthermore, no traces of morphophonological alternation seem to be left in 
Coptic. 
Sremporrr (1892: 720) considers it possible that «t> and «d> originally represented two 
sounds each, one of which later merged with the dentals while the other did not: 

“Es ist nun nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass die Zeichen *— und “| urspriing- 

lich je zwei verschiedene Laute zum Ausdruck gebracht haben und dass sich 

hieraus ihre verschiedene Behandlung im Aegyptischen erklart; doch ist es 


auch méglich, dass sich die Spaltung der = und ~ | aus je einem Laute 
vollzogen hat.” 





‘The first assumption was accepted by Serie (1899-1902: I, § 306) and still by Czermax 
(1931/34: §§ 34, 43) whereas Sethe had abandoned it in the meantime (Serie 1912). 
Vycrcnt. (1935-38: 390) tries to find a phonetic cause and suggests that palatals were 
fronted before a and u but preserved before i, which indeed seems plausible from a 
typological point of view. Since the pronominal suffix (2. sg. fem.) -t, which is assumed to 
have developed from *ki (62 § 3.9.1), was likewise fronted, this rule had to be modified: 
“Das gilt natiirlich nur fiir die betonte Silbe von Substantiven mit fester Vokalisation” 
(Vycicut 1953b: 376). Vycichl seems to have always stuck to his theory (Vycicu. 1990: 
207, but ef. ibidem p. 120). 
Osine (1980b: 946f.) gives the following rule which completely avoids involving the 
vocalic environment: 

“d > dund t > t immer, sofern d/t letzter starker und nicht zugleich erster 

Radikal [footnote: Ausnahme: bei Reduplikation kann t erhalten bleiben]; d 

> d auBerdem immer vor [Osing implies: without regard to whether a vowel 

intervenes or not] b und h, jedoch nie vor 3, ‘, f; auBerhalb dieser 

Bedingungen d > d und { > t anscheinend fakultativ.” 


This rule seems to cover most of the observable cases, cf. for instance the following 
words in -d? and -2d respectively: 

* wd? (w[V]'di8V) “to be safe” > sbooxat /weaj/ 

* G3 (“ad3V) “guilty” > Old Coptic 02. 

* — wid (‘wa3dV) “to be green” > sbowwr /‘wot/ 

* 8d (‘{V]3VdV) “end” > beat /a'at/ 

but: wd? (‘wid3V) “to go away” > *OCEITE /‘wita/ 

Osing’s rule seems somewhat complicated and unnatural and does not make predictions 
for all environments. However, I cannot make a better proposal. The alternative proposal 
by Steindorff should still be considered a serious possibility, although it does not explain 
why -d /-t were fronted almost without exception as the last consonant in a word. 
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Palatal fronting is reflected in writing in two ways: 1) Fronted palatals are very fre- 
quently written as dentals from the Middle Kingdom on. 2) On the other hand, (original) 
dentals can be written as palatals by hypercorrection. Such hypercorrect writings are 
comparatively rare in Middle and Late Egyptian but become very frequent in Neo-Middle 
Egyptian (of. Jansen-Wanxetn 1996: § 59-61). 

From the end of the Old Kingdom, the sign = «tb is attested in an alternative form with 
a diacritic stroke: —*. The latter is believed (vex 1955/64: I, $112; Ganpiner 1957: 
523) to have been used only for those instances of «t» which did not undergo fronting. 
However the distinction between == and = is not maintained very consistently 
throughout the texts; a detailed examination of this problem would be welcome. 


Compared with palatalization, palatal fronting is far less attested in languages. 
Nevertheless, a case of unconditioned palatal fronting is found in modern Egyptian 
Arabic. The phoneme corresponding to the Arabic letter ¢ which is derived from Proto- 
Semitic /g/ is now pronounced /g/ (Cairo and surrounding areas) or /}/ ~ /3/ (parts of the 
Delta, parts of Middle Egypt, widely also in Upper Egypt as a prestige pronunciation) 
and frequently realized as /d/ in Upper Egypt where it has merged with original /d/ ().*35 


3.9.8 Palatals as a product of conflation 





In very rare cases, a sequence of two consonants can conflate into a single palatal sound. 
Tn the transition from Old to Middle Egyptian, the sequence «<t + <> merged to «t» in the 
divine name Seth (63 § 4.8.3). 

The Egyptian syntagm d(j.t) (> + when in isolation) + 5m (> WE) “to cause to go” 
develops into the Coptic verb *&0, 560 “to send”. It is noteworthy that Bohairic chooses 
the aspirate palatal stop in preference to the non-aspirate one. 

‘The syntagm d(j.t) + kpr “to cause to become” develops into *2M0, bach0 (but *TgM0) “to 
produce”. 

In addition to these regular examples of merger, the sequence T + {W is sometimes 
replaced by & in certain non-standard Coptic texts, and we also encounter converse 
writings TU] for expected & (cf. Crum 1939: 7453 Kane 1954: I, 132, 146). 





3.10 Sibilants 


We leave aside Egyptian /f/ «é here which has arisen from /x/ by palatalization, 63 
§3.93. 


Egyptian has two elementary graphemes for rendering sibilants. There are somewhat con- 
fusing usages for transcribing them. Some scholars render ] as «> and ~~ as «s», others 


435 Beunereor & Wornicn (1985ff.: I, 70 and II, maps nos. 10-15). 6 also note in 
$338.1. 
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render ] as «s» and —~ as «2» (6& § 2.6.2). [have adopted the latter usage in this book. 

‘The signs «s> and <a> become allographs in Egyptian texts from the Middle Kingdom on, 

their choice primarily depending on calligraphic considerations. In Coptic, both of them 

are represented uniformly as € /s/. As Hommex. (1892) first recognized, the choice of «s» or 

«2» is, however, very consistent for a given lexeme in Old Egyptian, which caused him to 

conclude that both signs must have noted two different sounds at that stage. 

Due to the early date of their phonetic merger, namely at a time from which no transcrip- 

tion of an Egyptian word into any other writing system is known, it is very difficult to 

determine what the difference between <=» and «z» was. I will not make a decision on this 
issue but will merely cite the assumptions that have been advanced to date: 

* —Hommen (1892: 9) suggests that || etymologically corresponds to Hebrew t and ~~ 
to Hebrew 0. This is represented in the transcription symbols <& and «>. 

+ Based on alternative etymologies, Dyrorr (1910: note 2 on p. 30) (cf. SerHe 1912: 
98) suggests that |] was voiceless and —~ was voiced. This has become probably the 
most wide-spread opinion on the topic and is reflected in the transcription symbols 
versus «>. 











* — Cantenver (1975: 8f.) describes ] as an aspirate and —~ as a non-aspirate continu- 
ant. This exotic interpretation has not been adopted by any subsequent scholar. 

* Based on the rules of compatibility restriction (69 § 4.11), Baer (1985) argues in an 
unpublished paper that «z»> was originally a stop or an affricate rather than a spirant. 
His arguments are confirmed by Scene (1986: 7of.) who assumes that —~ is an 
affricate as opposed to the fricative |]. 

© Kammenzent (19952 xtiv, xuvi, xzix and 1998a: 37f.) suggests that |] was a palatal and 
—- a dental fricative and that —~ ultimately is a development from /¥/. In his view, 
the merger of both sibilant phonemes into /s/ at the end of the Old Kingdom is a 
consequence of the palatalization of /x/ (=>) to /S/ which seems to have happened 
only a little earlier (03° § 3.8.2). 

* — Loprreno (1995: 34) suggests that |] is a voiceless palatal and ~~ a voiced ejective 
dental fricative. 

In the Napatan dialect of Egyptian (£8° §2.3.), «s> and «% frequently interchange in 

writing. This interchange is only attested where, judging from the evidence of Coptic, a 

stressed front vowel followed, sometimes also where an unstressed (front?) vowel 

followed. I assume that /s/ was palatalized in this environment and merged with /{/, so <> 

and <f> could be written without distinction here. This is discussed in detail in Pest 

(1999). Examples: 

+ Egyptian sbj “enemy” (‘subjV) > Old Coptic CHB /'se/ (Westenvonr 1965/77: 536), 
but Napatan sbj ~ $j, possibly pronounced ['fef]. 

* Egyptian 3m > ¥ “to go” > sbaue /'fe/, but Napatan sj ~ ¥, possibly pronounced 
(fel. 

* — Egyptian m3‘ (‘maS$V) “to walk” > sAOOWE /'mo:fo/, AOU /'mofi/, (> *'maShV) > 
AdAE /'mazho/, but Napatan m3 ~ msh (on the devoicing > h 6S § 3.6.4.3). 
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3.44 Liquids 


Bata Overview 


[assume that Earlier Egyptian had three liquid phonemes — whose exact phonetic nature 
is difficult to determine — rendered by two graphemes. Most instances of the phoneme 
written as 3> merged with /j/ after the Middle Kingdom (62° § 3.14.2.), and it thus lost 
its liquid character. The remaining two phonemes were retained as /r/ and /l/ until 
Coptic, but /+/ often developed into /l/ in the Fayyumic dialect of Coptic under still 
unknown conditions. Furthermore, in a minority of words <> was not palatalized but 























preserved as /r/ or /l/ in Coptic. 
For the slight possibility that Late Egyptian additionally had velarized /r™/ and /I"/ 03° 
§ 5.6.4.3. 
The principal developments of Egyptian liquids can be summarized as follow: 

liquid Oldand Middle Late Egyptian Demotic Coptic (other 

no. Egyptian than Fayyumic) 

4) dah) = = = 

2) op = lrg) = hf pei 

3) wel orap~a=l oo ~ d= AM 











3.11.2 The liquid character of &> 


Since the sound written > had already merged with <j» by the New Kingdom and was 
completely lost in Coptic in most positions (63° §3.14.2.1), early Egyptologists had a 
hard time interpreting it. Based on pure guesswork, it was provisionally assigned the 
sound value /2/ (cf. Steinvonrr 1892: 7asf., Czenmax 1931/34: 104-108). An unspecific 
transliteration symbol <3> was invented which is somewhat reminiscent of ©», the Semi- 
tistic transliteration symbol for the glottal stop /2/. Subsequently, a few etymological 
connections with Semitic languages were found which seemed to support this interpreta- 
tion (cf. Ostnc 1997); however, contradicting etymologies can also be found (£ below). 


An etymological relationship between 3 and Semitic /r/ was already suspected by naan 
(1892: 123, +26f.). However, even if accepted, this fact alone would not prove that 3 still 
had the value /t/ in historical Egyptian. When Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic names 
from a time as early as the Middle Kingdom were discovered, better founded insights into 
the value of «> became possible. It can be clearly seen here that both «» and &> can 
render both Semitic /r/ and /l/ alike (e.g. 33mm “Jerusalem”, Serie 1926: 53), whereas 
> never corresponds to a Semitic glottal stop. This shows clearly that 3), like «r, was 
indeed some kind of liquid at least by the time of the Middle Kingdom. It took, however, 
several decades until the first scholars actually pronounced this evident conclusion (first 
Loner 1945 still with weak arguments; more convineingly Honce 1966: 43-47). 
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At present there are basically two opinions on the Pre-Late Egyptian values of «r> and 3s: 

4) The traditional view holds that «> is a liquid (usually assumed to be /r/) and 3) a 
glottal stop /2/ (e.g. Vercore 1945: 76, 109-114 and 1973/83: Ib, $26; vex 1955/64: 
I, $131; Ostne 1997) 

a) The more recent view holds that both «» and @> are liquids: 

|, &> = / (Loner 1945) 

, 8» =/l/ ot /e/ (Hovce 1977: 932-934, 199xb: 383, and 1992) 

«p= /l/, 38> = /r] (Scuenxen 1990: 34, 36, 44) 

|, 3y = /e/ ~ /n/ (Kaumenzent 1995: XLVI, XLIX) 

ar» = /t/, 8> = [nl (Lorriexo 1995: 33). 








Sarzincer (19948: 202-205) occupies an intermediate position. Accepting that &> 
etymologically corresponds to /r/ or /l/, he assumes that in some dialects of Egyptian this 
sound value was preserved until a comparatively late period, but that in other dialects 
the liquid had already shifted to /2/ by the time of the invention of writing. 


In Afroasiatic etymological cognates, «r> seems easier to relate to Semitic /l/ than to /r/, 
whereas for > both correspondences seem to be frequent (Rosie 1971: 314, Scunenen 
1997: 193). On the other hand, 3> is comparatively rare in word anlaut (63° appendix 1 
and see Kammenzeut. 1998a: 33), which is a typologically well-known characteristic of /1/ 
(word-initial r- in unknown or restricted to loan words e.g. in Ancient Greek, Armenian, 
Basque, Mongolian, and Turkish). For this reason, I prefer Schenkel’s/ Kammerzell’s 
solution, although this does not imply a judgement about the exact phonetic realization. 


3.11.3 The opposition of /rs/ and /l/ 


Earlier <r» corresponds to P /r/ in most Coptic words, but in quite a number of cases it 
appears as 4 /l/. Since no phonetic condition for a split development is evident, I suggest 
that the grapheme «r> represented two distinct phonemes /r,/ and /l/ in Earlier Egyptian, 
as long as no better explanation is proposed.*36 Consider the following minimal pairs (all 
these Egyptian words are attested since OK or MK): 





























ea) well 
<r “mouth” > po, ad <rwir “to go away” > *A0, fd 
<tq> “to swear” > “Ok, {AK <rq» “to bent” > SOAK 
chr» “(god) Horus” > "0p <p “to ascend” > {WA 
chri» “to be content” > bgept, *2ppe chry.b “fear” > 9EM 
{ «ptr “to see” > smaxupe ew “to run” > sfooWWAE 





136 Vyctci (1990: 114f.) assumes that the words exhibiting the development <r» > A 
originate from a “Heliopolitan” dialect. Similarly Lorrieno (1995: 31). 
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One rule is apparent, though, namely that «rm is always reflected as Coptic @ in a word 

which also contains 3>.137 Examples: 

* ri (3ariV) “bandage” (since NK) > kw 

* — Brw ('iV3VrwV) (a kind of grass) (since OK), also written Bnr in Late Egyptian > 
baMl, Old Coptic AAI “fenugreek”=38 

*  Brrt “grape” (since OK) > AoE 

© Btrw (bV3tarwV) “ichneumon” (since MK) > bujaowa+39 

© ¥nw ('sa3VrwV) “bundle” (since MK) > Joa 

© Brw (tV3'ruwV) a toponym (since NK), zi-lu-u in New Kingdom time cuneiform tran- 
scription > *CEAH (Garpiver 1947: II, 202*; Fecur 1958: 118) 

* dirt (dV3'rVtV) “scorpion” (since OK), also written dnryt in Late Egyptian > GAH 

This is most easily explained as a compatibility restriction (on this topic 1 § 4.11) 

against 3> /r,/ and «> /ra/ within a word, while 3» /r,/ and «> /l/ can co-occur. 

‘There seem to be two exceptions to this rule: 

* Zr (3a3rV) “to roast” > wpit} (with metathesis). Perhaps -r is a secondary develop- 
ment here, 03° § 3.13.5. 

© dir.t (d[V]3VrtV) “fruit of the carob-tree” > *AleIpe, batipl ~ AINIpI+49, but ef. 
also the unidentified plant name *I€lA€ (Crum 1939: 766). 


3.11.4 Developments in Later Egyptian 


/r,] (&») merged with «> /i/ by the New Kingdom (3° §3.14.2.1). From this time on, the 
sign 3> was employed very inconsistently and became interchangeable with «> in many 
words. 

If /ra/ and // are indeed distinct phonemes in Earlier Egyptian, as I suggest above, we 
must accept the fact that they were not distinguished in writing. The script of the Late 
Kingdom still had only one grapheme <r for expressing both /t/ and /l/ in native words, 
whereas in the specialized sub-system of writing which was employed for borrowed words 
(“group writing”, 63 § 5.4.2) a distinct grapheme '; ; ;, which can be transliterated 
«nm», served to express /l/. This grapheme was applied to native words only occasionally 
(cf. d3r.t “scorpion” above). Curiously, «nr is never found word-initially. Besides, /l/ 
occasionally seems to be written as «m».14* 








137. This rule is already stated by Ostne (1976a: note 755 on p. 676-678): “(...) ist in einer 
iigypt. Konsonantenfolge -3r- das r auch sonst recht hiiufig in 1 iibergegangen” and 
similarly by Sarzincen (1994a: 197). [have no examples of «m preceding 3>. 

138  Ostne (1976a: note 1063 on p. 814), the Old Coptic form from Osixc (1998: I, 106, v). 

139 Perhaps borrowed as S3nm] “cat” into Hebrew, ef. Vvcicun (1983: 258). 

140. For meaning and etymology cf. Aurrine (1983). 

1g1 Cf. dnm “furrow”, Dynasty 21, from Semitic Vilm, > Coptic STAOA~TNOA, bOAWA. 
Hocut (1994: no. 564). 
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The group-writing element <nr> was not taken over into Demotic. Instead a new grapheme 
«ly was created from «r> by means of a diacritic stroke.24# 


3.11.5 The so-called lambdacism in Fayyumic 


One of the most salient features of the Fayyumic dialect of Coptic is its so-called 

“Jambdacism”: In Fayyumic @ /1/ appears in many, but not all cases in which the other 

Coptic dialects have p /r/. Thus we have three sets of sound correspondences:43 

1) P throughout, e.g. spH, {pe “sun”; epwTe, pw “milk” 

2) in Fayyumic, p in the other dialects, e.g. *PAN, {AEN “name”; *WHPE, WHAI 
“child” 

3) A throughout, e.g. AAC, fAEC “tongue”; "AAC, BAH “to ascend”. 

Although no phonetic conditions have been proposed to date for the development of these 

three subsets, I hesitate to assume that they are reflexes of three distinct original liquid 

plenemes since split developments from a single etymological source can be found: 
‘The ancient word pr “house” is preserved in *ppo, ‘eppa “king, pharaoh” (< pr-? 

“great house”; Ml- was reinterpreted as a definite article and deglutinated), but also 

in SSENE-NWP, f2€AE-MOA “roof (lit.: top of house)”. The liquid belongs to class 1) 
in the former compound but to class 2) in the latter. 

* — irj.t “to do” > *€1pe, fA (= class a), but dj.t irj “to cause to do” > *Tpe-, Tpe-(stat. 
pron.) (= class 1)*44 

* Inthe archaic Fayyumic Papyrus Hamb. Bil. I the verb for “to be strong” (Egyptian 
dj) is written Sd in the infinitive but Aap in the stative (see Scuenxe 1991: 93). 
In all other Fayyumic texts this morphophonological alternation has been elimi- 
nated: They have p throughout as do the other Coptic dialects. 


‘Throughout the other Coptic dialects, variation of @ and P is uncommon, the only clear 
example being *GWAN, bGWPN “to uncover”, a word of unclear etymology. 

The integration of Greek liquids in borrowings into Coptic has not yet been explored 
systematically. In most cases, at least as far as literary texts are concerned, 2 and p are 
retained as in the source language.*45 This seems to be true even of many Fayyumic texts. 


142 See Ctanysse & van pen Vexen (1983: 14af.). The first examples of Demotic «> are 
found around 2658c; by the and century sc the use of «> had become quite regular 
although occasional writings of <r» for /l/ can still be found in the Roman period. 

143 Group 2) is the most numerous. A list of words belonging to group 1) is given by 
Scnenxe (1994: 92). 

144 This is not true for all Fayyumic texts since some have Té-. The existence of another 
variety TA€- is doubtful; TA€- is, however, attested as the status nominalis, cf. 
Dreyer & Kasser (1989: 360). 

145 In QATGAA, "ATAAA, |YATGHA “anchor”, which is considered an early loan from 
Greek dyxupa (Westenvonr 1965/77: 405; Fecur 1985: 93f.), Greek p is irregularly 
represented as A. 
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Iam unable to say whether any Greek liquid could be adopted as liquid no. 2 in the 

process of borrowing. However, earlier loans frequently rendered liquid no. 2 as the 

following examples show: 

*  skovmp, xownep, ‘KOoNEA “henna”, a wandering word, cf. Hebrew 73, Greek 
ximpog ~ ximpic, modern Nubian kofiire.146 

+ — sbAOpT, {KAAT “beard”, attested in the Roman period as mrt once each in hieratic 
(SauneRow 1952: 1, line 43) and in Demotic (Enicusen 1954: 169) script, probably 
borrowed from a predecessor of modern Berber*47 

*  scip, (eI “leaven” from Semitic, ef. Hebrew I “leaven” 

*  sTpip, bepip, TprA~TAIA “oven” < Late Egyptian trr “oven”, from Semitic Vinr 
(U& appendix 5) 

* — WBHP, DWH, BHA “friend” < Late Egyptian (Dynasty 21) hbr “associate” from 
the Semitic root Vbr “to associate” (Hocu 1994: no. 333) 


3.11.6 Exceptional preservation of Earlier Egyptian /r,/ (3) 


‘There seem to be several cases in which written 3> of Middle Egyptian corresponds to /l/ 
or /r/ in later stages of the language. If these etymologies are correct, we have to 
conclude that Middle Egyptian /r,/ in some cases escaped being weakened to /j/. 
Examples of 3) > A: 

* 36h “to bum” (MK, rare and uncertain) > *YAw8U (Vrcic. 1983: 95) 

* — 3hw “sorrow” (since MK) > *\€9 (Cern¥ 1976: 75) 

* ws “to fall into ruins” (since OK) > *OTWAC “to be bent, to be confounded” 
(Vreicut 1983: 232) 

* B38 “eyeball” (OK, rare) > Late Egyptian bar > Demotic b1 > Coptic BXA “eye” 
(Winson 1997: 3aaf.) 

* hig “to be happy” (since MK) > Late Egyptian hnrg > Demotic hig > Coptic 
"9406, 590 “to be pleasant” 

* —hB (exclamation of desire) (since OK) > Late Egyptian hnr*48 (the writing «nr 
probably indicating /1/) 

* hp? “navel” (since OK) > *QAMe, POEATI (metathesis has to be assumed) 

* kek “blister” (NK) > *KeAKOAE “pocks” 

*  digy “bat” (since MK); in Coptic this word appears in manifold variants such as 
AGINGAW, *GWAGEAW, bAEAAOT, ‘GEPGY etc. 

Examples of 3) > p: 

* mw “to be new” (since OK) > Demotic my > {4061 “new”; additionally, from 
Demotic on we find bry > Coptic *8ppe, Rep! “new”. Cf. also Old Nubian AIpi- et 
var., modern Nobiin mirii “new” (Browne 1996: 118, Werner 1997: 368). 

146 Vycrcut (1983: 84f.). The Nubian form is taken from Kraut (1996: 65). 

147 Bennens (1984/85: 160 and 463), Vycicut (1983: 120). 

448 Wh II, 11f5 ef. Meexs (1997: 41 and gsf.). 
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* — h3t “to rage” (NK) > SWWPT, »SOPT (verb in stative form), but also > Demotic hyt 
> SYOEIT (adjective) 

+ 3 “hill” (since OK) > Demotic gr > Coptic *kpO, 'xpO “shore” (Vycicnt 1983: 
85) 


Some more possible examples are cited by Sarzincer (19942: 199). 


3.11.7 Egyptian «m» corresponding to Demotic-Coptic /1/ 


There are a few words in which older n seems to be represented as / from Demotic on*49, 

e.g: 

* — nw.t “yarn, cord” (since MK) > +400 “sail” 

* nn (NK) “bed” > AOA (see Osinc 1976a: 171) 

+ ns “tongue” (since OK)#s° > Demotic Is > “AAC (compare Arabic ¢LuJ lisan- 
“tongue”) 

*  ng‘.wt “sycamore figs” (since OK) > Demotic 3lqw > *€AKW, "EAKOT (Osinc 
1976a: note 930 on p. 765-768) 

*  hfnn.t (a reptile) (OK) > Demotic hfll.t > *QAYACEAE “lizard” 

‘Three alternative explanations are possible: 

1) There was a sound change n > J under unknown conditions. 

2) Lis original in these words and was merely written as «n> in the older periods. Seve- 
ral scholars (e.g. Evet 1955/64: I, § 130; Vrcicu 1990: 140f.) prefer this assumption 
because of supposed Afroasiatic etymologies with J. This scenario is, however, hard 
to reconcile with the view that the grapheme <r» is the regular means of expressing 
A/ (025 § 3.11.1). For further considerations see Westenponr (1962: §§ sof.). 

3) The correspondence Egyptian n — Demotic-Coptic / is actually the notation of a 
third sound different from the primary phonetic correlates of both <n» and <> (thus 
Kawsenzett 1995: XLII f.). 


The development n > J by sonorant shift is discussed in § 3.16.4. 


3.11.8 Other exceptional developments 


‘There is slight evidence for an occasional sound change 3) > n, cf. Ostne (1976a: note 
964 on p. 777-780). 
For similar sound changes as a result of sonorant shift 63 § 3.16.4. 


149 On less certain evidence for the development /n/ > /I/ from Pre-Demotic times ef. 
Osmic (1976a: note 884 on p. 73af.). 

150 From the Old Kingdom, I know of writings with the biconsonantal sign «ns> only for 
which theoretically an alternative reading, like «rs», could be postulated. However, 
from the Middle Kingdom on there are explicit writings containing the monoconso- 
nantal sign «am (see Wb II, 320,12, Belegstellen). 
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3.42 Labials 


3.19.4 Overview 


Tassume the following inventories of labial phonemes for three stages of the language: 





























Egyptian <p> /p/_| «bs Ibi (> /B)| «f/f <w> /w/ <m> /m/ 
Bohairie Coptic | & /p'/(~m) | <b /p/~ fb] | qi) | (oye iwi | W/m/ 
Sahidie Coptic T/p/ cb B/ qi (oye fw/ |W /m/ 








There are five Egyptian graphemes for labial consonants: +, <b», <p», «am, and «w». For the 
latter three, all available evidence points to the sound values /p(*)/ (on the question of 
aspiration 63 §3.2), /m/, and /w/ (see discussion on glides in § 5.9), respectively. The 
nature of «f and cb» is somewhat less clear. 


3.19.2 & 


Systematic considerations have led Rossuer (1971: 280) to assume that the sound written 
«f was originally an emphatic bilabial plosive /p/. However, in lexical roots of Earlier 
Egyptian, <f does not pattern with <h» (63 § 4.11.3) which supports the interpretation of 
as a fricative (KammenzE11. 1995: xLviii, 1998a: 38). This latter assumption can also be 
supported etymologically, cf. Kammenzex (199sb: sof). 

The regular Coptic equivalent of Egyptian <f is the sound written 4, which is one of the 
specific Coptic signs added to the Greek alphabet. The sign ¥ is ultimately derived from 
the hieroglyphic monoconsonantal sign — «f». 4 represents a labiodental (0° § 3.12.5) 
voiceless fricative /f/ which is how it is regularly rendered in Arabic. 

6 is rarely employed for rendering Semitic loan words in Late Egyptian,*s* which agrees 
with its interpretation as /f/ (there was no /f/ in Proto-Semitic). 

There is graphical variation «p> ~ <f> in the verb “to cook” psj ~ fsj > “MICE and perhaps 
in a few more words (cf. Eve. 1955/64: I, § 114; Venus 1987). For a possible explanation 
of. Kawmenzent. (199a: 174f. and 1998a: 37). 





3.12.3 p> 


At the dental, palatal, and velar places of articulation, there were two voiceless stops 
each which appear to have been distinguished by the presence or absence of aspiration 
(6 §3.2). The labial set of consonants is defective in this respect, and no contrast of 
this kind can be found here. Bohairie Coptic shows that the only voiceless labial stop 
belonged to the aspirate class: It is preserved as an aspirate @ /p*/ when directly preced- 
ing the stressed vowel within a morpheme, as well as when directly preceding sonorants; 
in the remaining cases it is written II /p/, similarly to the other aspirate stops. 

151 Aside from a few cases where it renders Semitic /p/, see Hocu (1994: 401, 430). 
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However, a marginal opposition between aspirate ¢ /p'/ and non-aspirate It /p/ has begun 
to develop by Bohairic. First, the stop is written MI even before a stressed vowel if a 
morpheme boundary intervenes. Thus, virtual phonological contrasts arise such as M-HI 
“the house” — HI “leap”, or -W00 “the glory” — Wow “theirs”. Furthermore, the 
stop is written Il before the stressed vowel if a consonant once intervened which was lost 
in Bohairic. I know only two such cases: Hp! /'peri/ “quail” < Egyptian p‘r.t 
(p[VJ“urtV) and ertHMt /o'pep/ (month name) < Egyptian ipip (i[V]p'iupV). This Ml can in 
theory contrast with & (I can only offer a near-minimal pair PHI /‘peri/ “quail” — pip 
'phiri/ “to come forth”). Based on these examples, one could posit a phonological 
contrast Mt /p/ —& /p!/ for Bohairic, which would however be of a very marginal 
nature.*5 If we take Greck loans into consideration, where x and ¢ are usually preserved 
as in the source language, the contrast will be much more evident. 


«p> is often not tolerated in direct contact with a dental stop and shifts to Coptic & /B/ or 

0 /w/, or is lost completely.*s3 This sound shift is almost obligatory for <p> preceding T: 

© Spd “bird” > *W8T /oft/ 

*  3tp “to load” > *WTM /‘otp/ but in Bohairic W8T /‘oft/ with metathesis (attested only 
once) 

+ ptr-s “look at it!” > Demotic ts (djs) (presentative particle) (etymology by Suiswa- 
Hatevy 1989: 427) 

* — *sptw.t > CTW /'sto/ “river bank” (Fecur 1960: note 227 on p. 76) 

© spd.t “Sirius (star)” > *(TAM)COTE /tap'soto/ et var.; oodtc in Greek transcription 
(Cerwt 1976: 192) 

* — spdd “to prepare” > sCOBTE /‘softo/, bCOBT 

*  tp-dbn (place name) > TOSTWN /tu'ton/, TeBrvvis in Greek transcription (Osinc 
41976a: note 8a on p. 713) 

But: pth (divine name) > 99a in Greek transcription, *M1TAQ /'ptah/ 


This sound shift is attested but not obligatory for <p» following T: 

* stp “to choose” > *CWTM /‘sotp/ 

© tp-n-tiw.t “animal” > *TONH /tB'ne/ 

While Greek loan words are left unaffected by this development for the most part (cf. 

BAQNITE! “to harm”, Bouxic 1954: 47), there is a Bohairic rendering A€BTON for AENTON 

(a coin) < demtéy (Crum 1939: 27). 

We can place this development into a wider context. According to the rules of consonant 

incompatibilities (63° § 4.11), <p» could not co-occur with ke and «q» in Earlier Egyptian. 

So there were already some restrictions for «<p> to be part of a cluster of stops within a 

132 Another solution would be to assume that a reflex of Egyptian @> and «is still pre- 
sent in Bohairic although not expressed in writing. This is Hiwrze’s (1980: 59) solu- 
tion who interprets DMHPI as /p?e:ra/ and EMH as /Pep?e:p/. On this 0& § 3.4.2. 

153 This rule was first formulated by Stetnporrr (1894: 10), albeit in a somewhat more 
restricted form. 
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morpheme. This tendency is greatly expanded by the Coptic restriction to combine Mt with 
T, the latter being the primary successor of no less than four Egyptian stops («t», «d>, «b>, 
db). 

For rare cases of a development p > b outside this condition see Ostc (1976a: note 461 
on p. 573) and Warp (1975). 


3.12.4 <b in Egyptian 


In mutual Egypto-Semitic transcriptions, Egyptian <b» corresponds well to Semitic /b/ (cf. 
Hocn 4994: 4oaf., 431, 435). In Coptic, its principle representative is 8 which seems to 
render [f], more rarely [b] (6@° below). However, <b> regularly develops into Mt /p/ in all 
Coptic dialects if it is the last consonant in a word and does not form part of a cluster in 
the Paleo-Coptic reconstruction: 

* — h3b (h[V]3abV) “feast” > 20M /‘hop/ 

+ — w (w[V]'‘abV) “to be pure” (infinitive) > sO8ON /‘wop/ 

but: 

‘© 13b (‘habV) “to send” > #908 /‘hofi/ 

+ w.w ('wa'VbwV) “to be pure” (stative) > *00dA8 /'wa:B/, bowAB 

This is probably a case of word-final desonorization. We can assume that at a time subse- 
quent to the Paleo-Coptic stage the final vowels postulated for Paleo-Coptic disappeared 
after single consonants but were retained after consonant clusters. Any /b/ which 
happened to be word-final at that stage lost its sonority. When more word-final yowels 
were dropped later, the desonorization rule was no longer at work: 























Paleo-Coptic _| subsequent s! desonorization Coptic 
(h{V]3abV) (a{V]3ab) (a{V}3ap) Thop/ 
(tha’bV) (hasbV) (ha’bV) | _hofi/ 





Traces of the sound shift /b/ > /p/ can be found in writing from the New Kingdom on (cf. 
Wanp 1975: 64f.). Apart from these regular cases, there are a few additional examples of 
a shift by > M1 for which it is difficult to give rules.+s4 

‘The fact that b> could develop into /p/ is a good indication that <b» indeed originally 
noted a stop rather than a fricative as Coptic 8 is. 


Exceptionally, <b> can develop into /w/: 
© sb3 “star” > s4c108 /'siw/ 
+ sbkw (divine name) > covyos in Greek transcription (Vrcicit 1983: 86) 


154 See Cnum (1939: 27), Fecur (1985: note 8 on p. 88), Osine (1976a: note 614 on p. 
613f. and note 677 on p. 653), Wano (1975). 
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3.12.5 Bin Coptic 


The primary phonetic value of the Coptic letter 8 was [f], a voiced bilabial fricative. In 
Coptic, 8 patterns together with the sonorants in that it can form a syllable nucleus (5 
§ 5.10) and triggers an epenthetic vowel in Akhmimic in words such as OCIEIBE “priest” 
< wh (OF § 5.8.2). 

Bohairic seems to have had the peculiarity that was realized as a stop [b] in word-final 
position (this affects word-final 6’s which had not already become /p/ by the desonoriza- 
tion rule discussed in the preceding section). The [b]-pronunciation is suggested by the 
fact that there is graphical alternation with Ml in this position: 

+ db‘ “seal” > *TaXnBe /'to:Bo/, *TW’~TWN /tof/ ['tob] 

* 3b “to double” > °K /kof/, "KWB~KOOM /"kofi/["kob] 

* m3 “thirty” > *AdadG, AAT (MAB accidently not attested). 

* db‘ “finger” > STHHBE, >THE (*THM accidently not attested) 

T assume that Bohairic [b] is a phonetic archaism: /b/ usually shifted to /B/ but was 





In the modern Late Coptic pronunciation, 8 is spoken /w/ in the beginning or middle of a 
word and /b/ at the end (Sosuy 1915: 17, Vycicut 1990: 31). In borrowings into Arabic, 8 is 
most commonly rendered as /b/ or as /f/, sometimes also as /w/. (Arabic has /b/, /{/, /w/, 
but neither /B/ nor /p/; /v/ is absent in Classical Arabic, but some educated speakers use 
it in European borrowings into Egyptian Arabic.) 
However, some records about Late Coptic pronunciation traditions suggest that non-final 
& may have continued to be spoken as // until a comparatively recent time. The Late 
Coptic transcriptions by Rocutemonrerx (1892) (on these £@* appendix 7), though being 
somewhat imprecise, are quite consistent in indicating a difference between four labial 
consonants: 6 (= /b/, for M1, &, and word-final 8), 6” (probably = /f/, for word-initial and 
word-internal 8), ou (= /w/, for (0/8), and f (= /f/, for 4). 
‘This seems to be confirmed by Worrell’s remarks about what he heard when, together with 
Vycichl, he recorded the traditional pronunciation of Coptic in the Upper-Egyptian 
village iz-Zentya (U@ § 2.2.1) (Wonnens. & Vrcicu. 1949: 3agf.): 

“The letter 8 is called beda or veda [...]. The most common pronunciation is 

w, instead of which I think I have heard , though Vycichl thinks not. 

undoubtedly occurs, e.g. in ekvok, ROK. Bilabial fricatives are as foreign 

to Arabic as the dentilabial v. Arabic influence would change f to w'and not 

to v. Though the v remains unexplained, it is more probably derived from B 

than from w, and is probably the original sound. [...] The letter 4 is called 

faj [...], and is pronounced f, not ¢, though at times I have thought I heard ¢.” 
‘The bilabial nature of 8 seems to be confirmed by a sound rule of Sahidic according to 
which original <f- usually develops into & before 0% /u/.*55 I suggest that the normally 





155 [have no example to show how <f> developed before consonantal 0% /w/. 
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labiodental phoneme /{/ was pronounced as a bilabial [6] before the rounded vowel /u/, 

and this allophone [9] was written with the letter for the bilabial /B/ since both shared the 

same place of articulation. Although examples for this phenomenon are scarce since /u/ 

is a somewhat marginal phoneme in Coptic (tS § 5.3.2), I consider it certain because 

morphological alternations both in nouns and in verbs can be found: 

* The regular plural form of *20Y /hof/ (< hfsw) “snake” is #28001 (probably /'hfuj/ 
pronounced as ["houj])*56. However, *208 for the singular and *240! for the plural are 
also encountered as rare by-forms due to analogical confusion. 

* When the verb *WY€ /'ofa/ “to press” is expanded by the suffix pronoun -O /u/ 
“them”, the result is *0807 (/'sfu/ = ['29u]) “to press them” (attested in Drescnen 
1970: 110, line 13). 

In addition to the development just described, the graphical opposition between 8 and 4 is, 


neutralized to a considerable degree in many Coptic texts, especially Fayyumic and non- 
literary Sahidie.457 A detailed investigation into this phenomenon would be desirable. 


3.43 Early consonant losses and related phenomena affecting 
3>, <j, «wo, and a> 


3.43.4 General remarks 


Within the history of the Egyptian language, consonants were often lost completely. 
However this may be difficult to determine based on the Egyptian writings. On the one 
hand, the non-representation of consonants in writing is a legitimate phenomenon of the 
Egyptian scripts and need not necessarily indicate its loss in the spoken language 
(“defective writing”, 63° §2.6.4). On the other hand, historical orthography can easily 
hide a loss that has actually taken place on the phonological level. If a phoneme was lost 
in Egyptian, this did not typically lead to the simple o1 ion of the corresponding 
phonogram in writing. Rather, the phonogram was retained although it no longer had a 
clear phonetic correlate, and its use may in fact have been extended. The various 
possible relations between phonemes and graphemes make this topic difficult to analyse 
for the earlier periods from which no transcriptions of Egyptian into other writing systems 
are extant. 








3.13.2 The orthographic shift <> > «w: in word-final position 


Old Egyptian has numerous words terminating in -i. Most of these words underwent 
graphic changes by the time of Middle Egyptian so that word-final i became rare then. In 





156 Not /-wi/, see Ostnc (1976a: note 159 on p. 487-490). 
457 See e.g. Crum & Wintocx (1926: 242), Kane (1954: I, 93f. and 136f.), Kassen (1989: 
76-78). 
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a number of cases, word-final -i shifted to the newly fashioned letter ~i (1 § 2.6.3), 
which should probably be regarded as a mere graphical change. In other cases, -i shifted 
to -w which at first glance looks like a sound change and is interpreted as such e.g. by 
Enet (2959). To take an example, the Old Egyptian adjectival derivative suffix ~i shifts 
to ~i, whereas the suffix of the stative -i shifis to -w. In the cases in which the graphical 
shift -i > -w takes place, there is no trace of a consonant left in the later transcriptions 
of Egyptian into other writing systems or in Coptic.45° For this reason I suggest that there 
was not really a sound change /j/ > /w/ but that both ¢ and w were lost in certain 
environments so that both graphemes became functionally exchangeable in these 
positions. To take an example, the 3rd pers. sg. mase. stative form hbs.i “(he) is covered” 
(habVsiV) is generally written hbs.w from the Middle Kingdom on. I assume that the form 
had not changed into */habVswV/ (or similarly) but was simply pronounced /"habVsV/ at 
that stage, the writing -w appearing only due to the fact that earlier spoken -w was 
regularly lost in the same position. The Coptic equivalent is S208¢ /hops/. 

Tam unable to explain why Old Egyptian -i could appear both as ~i and as -w in Middle 
Egyptian, 


Word-final <i> was retained in Middle Egyptian writing in two cases only: 

* The biconsonantal sign { «ti> (also written with additional phonetic complement «i> 
as |\{) was sometimes preserved as such in Middle Egyptian, which certainly is a 
mere graphical phenomenon. The result was a virtual morphophonological variation 
in the personal endings of the Middle Egyptian stative -kw, -tl, -w as opposed to the 
“regular” forms -ki, -ti, -t of Old Egyptian.ss9 
Note, however, that some cases of Old Egyptian -ti could also be replaced by «tw», 
e.g. the passive marker (Old Egyptian) -t! > (Middle Egyptian) -tw. 

* If cb direotly followed a stressed vowel, it could not be replaced by «wy. It was obvi- 
ously preserved in pronunciation here, sometimes even until Coptic: hi “husband” > 
“Qa, *mi (usually written im, graphical metathesis?) “give! (imperative)” > bAOI. 


158 1) The 3rd person masculine of the stative conjugation has a suffix Old Egyptian 

> ~ «> > Middle Egyptian <@> ~ «w» in the singular, and Old Egyptian <w(i)> > 
Middle Egyptian «w> in the plural (cf. Auten 1984: 38sf. and Kawmenzeut. 1990: 187). 
The difference in number is neutralized from Late Egyptian on. While most statives 
have no suffix at all in Coptic (and may be derived from the old singular form), a few 
verbs have -(0)® /w/ (e.g. °2H /hew/ from *2€ /he/ “to fall”). If my reasoning is 
true, -/w/ must reflect the original plural ending in these verbs. 
2) — In the New Kingdom, a new suffix pronoun of the 3rd person plural -w appears 
which survives as -(0) in Coptic. There are two proposals for its etymology: 
‘Vrcrcu. (1953a: 387 and 4994: agof.) connects it to the nominal plural ending -w, 
whereas Eve (1959) derives it from the Old Egyptian adverbial ending -i. If my 
interpretation of the graphical shift <> > «w> is correct, then Edel’s etymology 
would be phonetically impossible. 

159 If my view is correct, it is unneccessary to posit different vocalization patterns to 
account for the alternation in Middle Egyptian as Kammerzeut (19914: 190f.) does. 
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3.43.3. Graphical change <w» > «y> between stressed vowel and 
consonant 


Scnewxet. (1962: 47-61) found a rule that «w» was usually written «y> from the ast Interme- 
diate Period on in the succession stressed vowel — aw» — consonant.+6 It is possible to 
assume that there was indeed a phonetic change /w/ > /j/, but we may also assume that 
both /w/ and /j/ were lost in this position, which led to an undifferentiated writing «y>. The 
latter hypothesis would account for the fact that, instead of <y>, there is frequently no 
consonant written here at all, unless this is assumed to be a case of defective writing. 


This sound shift seems to have led to morphophonological variation, which is, however, 

no longer visible in Coptic: 

* — The infinitive of the frequent verb “to come” is written iw.t (‘tiwtV) in the Old King- 
dom but fy.t (perhaps for 'iitV) from the Middle Kingdom on. Coptic has *€1 /i/, 1.16 

* Inthe Heqanakhte letters from the early Middle Kingdom we find the writing hbsy.t 
(originally h[V]b'sVwtV, ?> h[VJb'sVtV) “concubine(?)” besides hbsw.t-j 
(a[V]b'sVwVtjV or h[V]bs[V]'wVtjV) “my concubine(?)” (example from Scuenxe 
19978: 312). 

* In a literary text from the Middle Kingdom we find dp.t “boat” (originally 
*d[V]'pVwtV262, 2> d[V]'pVtV) besides dpw.t-k “your boat” (d[V]|'pVwVtkV or 
d[V]p'wVtkV) (example from Scurnxet 1997a: 312).. 

* The noun A3.t (which should accordingly be vocalized k[V]'3V[w]tV) “work” renders 
an adjectival derivation kjw.tt (k{V]3VwVtjV or k[V}3'wVtjV) “worker” (attested 
since MK) (example from Vycicu 1938). 

0a also § 3.14.2.5. 


3.13.4 Variation <w> ~ <i> in word-initial position 


‘A few words have variant writings w- ~ i- in word-initial position in Earlier Egyptian, 
e.g 

* it~ wt “barley” (Ever 1955/64: § 144) > *€1WT /jot/, MT 

+ Bhy ~ why “to be flooded”, not preserved in Coptic 

* The complex phonogram \.J seems to have two sound values ip» and «wp». 

For further possible examples see Evex (1955/64: 1, §144). The nature of this 
phenomenon is not clear. 


160 Schenkel formulates this rule in the framework of the traditional syllable structure 
rules: (“Intervokalisches w nach dem Tonvokal wird zu j”, p. 51). For additional 
remarks see Scienxet. (1979: note 39 on p. 385f.). 

161 Cf. Wiwanp (1991: 377f.) who, however, questions the etymological identity of iw.t 
and iy.t. Cf. further Auten (1984: note 124 on page 521). 

162 This word is accidently not attested with written -w- in the Old Kingdom, but note 
the related noun dpw “boat” (Wb V 446f.) of masculine gender. 
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3.43.5 Variation «> ~ dp 


There is a group of words that show a variation <r ~ <i> ~ O in Old Egyptian, most 
frequently in word-final position; the distribution of these writing variants seems so far 
unpredictable.*63 Some examples are: 

* — twr ~ iwi ~ tw “to conceive” > sow 

*  mrzt (form from Roguer 1979: 437) ~ miz.t ~ mz.t “liver” > Old Coptic MA0TCE 

° wr ~ zwi ~ zw “to drink” > sco 

* at ~ zit “sheep” > Old Coptic Cpo, in Greek transcription opa6+ 

* dir ~ di “to be red” > *Twpw, bewpul (with metathesis) (AuLeN 1984: 615) 

* The Old Egyptian verb d3 “to control, to subdue” (Aten 1984: 566) is written dir ~ 
dir ~ d3i from the Middle Kingdom on from which time it is frequently confused in 
writing with dr “to remove” (Auten 1984: 547)- The Coptic >t /'ti/ “to fight” is 
possibly related (Westenvonr 1965/77: 219). 


Middle Egyptian frequently has a contaminated writing -«ri» which probably indicates 
that the alternation had been eliminated one way or another. We do not know what the 
spoken language had at this stage. The most common opinion holds that «r> represents the 
more ancient state and <i> was added later in writing to indicate the newly developed 
sound value (first Sere 1899-1902: I, §242; accepted e.g. by Even 1955/66: I, $128, 
Ganviner 1957: §279 and end of §20, Hovce 1977: 932, Kammerzert 1995: L, 
Westenonr 1962: § 49). However this view is hard to reconcile with Coptic forms in 
which -r is preserved (CPO, TwpUl). The loss of r in CW, 000, ete. might be of a later date. 
Mouxer (1909) adduces Afroasiatic etymologies to show that { is original in these words. 
His argumentation is not compelling, either. 

Consider the fact that in the well-known root bnr ~ bni ~ bn “to be sweet” the first 
variety does not conform to the rules of root compatibility for Earlier Egyptian (13° 
§ 4.14). This indicates that r cannot be original at least in this word; r is either a later 
development or a hypercorrect writing. This root was studied by Scuenxet (1965) who 
states that the first writings as bnr appear as late as Dynasty 12 (cf. further Vycicut 1990: 
sof, 217 on a possible etymological connection of this root to Berber). 












3.13.6 Early loss of <3»? 


For a possible early loss of 3) 63 § 4.8.7. 


163 On this phenomenon in general see Eve (1955/1964: I, § 128), Rover (1979: 444- 
454), Auten (1984: 29). 
164 See Vrctcmt (1983: 195). On this word ef. also Bennens (1984/85: 167). 
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3.44 Consonant losses by the time of Coptic 


3.14.1 General remarks 


As was explained in § 3.43.1, consonantal losses are often difficult to detect based on the 
Egyptian writing alone. The most trustworthy sources for consonantal loss are representa- 
tions in foreign writing systems, including Coptic. In this section, I give a summary 
description indicating which Egyptian consonants were lost by the time of Coptic without 
discussing the exact chronological order of the particular sound developments. It is quite 
probable that the individual losses took place at different stages of the language. 

We observe that in the cuneiform attestations from the time of the New Kingdom, i.e. by 
the agth and 13th centuries sc, many consonants of the older language had already been 
lost although they were still written frequently (though no longer regularly) in contempo- 
rary Egyptian texts, The consonants are likewise missing in the Coptic equivalents of 
these words. Some examples: 









































lost con- | word in older Egyptian | word in cuneiform word in Sahidie 
sonant | writing transcription Coptic 

si ph.ti “might” (mi-in-)pa-ah-ta(-re-a)*®5| Old Coptic NagTe 
| ey» mbhy.t “north wind” (ni-im-)ma-he-e1 WAQH 

3 h3.t “front” re-a-ma-)hu-ier | son 

w i(w)nw “Heliopolis (city)”| a-na:® son, 

© ntr “good” (pa-ha-am-)na-ta ~ sNOoTE, NOTE 

| (pa-ha-)na-te*®9 
wb ip.t “Luxor” (a-ma-an-)ap-pa ~ in the month name 
(a-ma-an-)ap-pi'?? s(nayone, (najont 








Judging from evidence like this, it seems an appropriate generalization that most 
consonants that are found lost in Coptic were already absent in Egyptian at the time of 
the New Kingdom. However, the limited number of early transcriptions does not allow us 
to establish the rules in detail. Due to the graphical problems indicated, it is difficult to 
determine how long before the New Kingdom the losses took place. It will suffice to 
mention that, e.g. as far as the date of the loss of the phonological equivalent of «t> is 
concerned, opinions vary from the New Kingdom (Czenmax 1931/34: 202) to the time of 
the invention of hieroglyphs (Lacau 197ob: 63). 


165 Auvricur (1946a: 16). 
166 Even (1954: 33) 

167 Ep (1980: 20-22). 

168 Epet (2994a: Il, 371). 
169 Ausnicut (1946: +7f.). 
470 Aturicur (19462: 9). 
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Some scholars assume that the consonants were not lost immediately but rather passed 
through an intermediate glottalic articulation, or even that they were never lost but were 
always retained as glottalic sounds which however failed to be written in Egyptian, 
Coptic, or in any other writing system into which Egyptian was transcribed (thus e.g. 
Osine 1980b: 947; Lorateno 1995: 38, 44-46, 4gf. and note 38 on p. 247). On this 6 
§§3.4.2 and 5.2.3.4. 


Unless indicated differently, all Egyptian words mentioned in the following sections are 
attested from the Old Kingdom on. 


3.14.2 Loss of the glides <>, <p, and «w» 


3.1.2.1 General remarks 


T assume that the original sound value of all three «-signs (<i>, <y>, <i») was /j/ (6 
§ 2.6.3.2). All of these consonants are preserved as /j/ or lost under apparently identical 
conditions. Furthermore, 3 is reflected in Coptic exactly as <p is. This suggests that 3>, 
originally a liquid /r/ (62 §3.11.2), had completely conflated with «j> by the New 
Kingdom at the latest (cf. Westenvonr 1962: §22). Therefore <j» and > will usually be 
treated together in the following sections. The conditions for the preservation of «jx/ 3» as 
/j/ in Coptic are similar (although not identical) to the conditions under which «w> was 
preserved as /w/, 


MK late MK / early NK Coptic 


> ff i 
= iil eae 
oii) ea ® 


From the New Kingdom on, «j», & and «w» are frequently either omitted in writing or else 
written where they are unexpected etymologically (this is not true for <>, 3>, «w> in word- 
initial position). This not only affects the monoconsonantal signs 4 3>,)) <, fl) «y>, 7 
“iy, and 4 ~ 9 wo, but also complex phonograms. Signs such as [ «tj», &% <rw», ‘</> «phy 
and | «wd> change their sound values and can be simply emloyed as «t», «>, «p», and «wd> 
(but not «d>!) respectively from the New Kingdom on. 

To a much lesser degree, some of these effects can be observed as early as in the Old 
Kingdom (Evex 1955/64: I, §§ 43-45). 


The fact that <j:/ 3> could be lost or preserved depending on their position has led to 

morphophonological alternations in a few Coptic words: 

+ ym “sea” (since NK), a borrowing from Semitic *yamm- (Hocx 1994: no. 52) > 
bEIOM /‘jom/ (j precedes stressed vowel), but ym.jw “seas (plural)” > AAAI0T 
/a'maju/ (j precedes unstressed vowel) 
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+ mi (2) “give! (imperative)” > aol, but in proclitic position #Aa- (on the proclitic 
nature of Sahidic AA- ef. Pororsxy 1950: 76-79) 

*  nhi-n “some” (since NK)> *Q0€INE /‘hojno/ “some”, but in proclitic position > 
sgen- /hon/ pluralic indefinite article 

* — qrj “to visit” (since NK) > sG0€IX€ /'kiajlo/, but with following suffix pronoun > 
*GdAWW- /kia'lo:/. 

We can observe that morphophonological alternation is found only in late words which 

are first attested in the New Kingdom. The explanation seems to be that morphophono- 

logical alternation in more ancient words was eliminated early by analogical levelling. 


3.14.2.9 Glide preceding the stressed vowel 


Glides which directly precede the stressed vowel are normally preserved in Coptic: 
© 3bw (3ubwV) “Elephantine (toponym)” > #1H8 /jeB/ 

* — 3h.t (BahtV) “field” > se1uge /‘joho/, 1091 

© Bb.tit ([V]3VbVtjV) “east” > *€1(€)BT /a'jBt/ ~ /‘jBr/, b(e)1e8T 

* ym “sea” (since New Kingdom, a borrowing from Semitic) > *€10.4 /'jom/, 104, 
* int (jVrtV) “eye” > 'erpe /jiro/ 

© — itrw (‘jatVrwV) “river” > *€100p /‘jar/, bop 

* — di.t-msj- “to bring to birth” > STAECIO /tmas'jo/, boAECIO 

* — iwn (ia'winV) “color” (since MK) > *AdaN /a'wan/, bAOTAN 

© wed (‘waddV) “green, blue” > soourt /wot/ 

wn (‘wanV) “to open” > *OSWN /'won/ 

wn.t (‘wintV) “to hurry” > SOTE€INE /‘wino/ 

wh3.t “oasis” > *ObdQE /‘waho/, 07 AQ, whence Greek Saorc, English oasis. 
whm “to repeat” > 0602 /wohm/, boowEEN 

twtw “image” > sTOSUT /twot/, eOsWT 


But <j>/<3> can also be lost. This concerns the following cases: 


1)  Inmost verbs ¢r/ dis lost even before the stressed vowel: 

* dtp (‘3atpV) “to load” > swTTt /‘otp/, WAT 

© hw(r) “to get pregnant” > = /'o:/ 

* ip “to count” > son /op/ 

* int “to do” > *€Ipe /‘iro/, Ipt 

An exception is it “to wash” > *€10 /‘jo/, bot 

The importance of the morphological category suggests that analogical levelling has 
taken place here. Fecur (1960: XIVE.) provides a plausible explanation that many verbal 
forms of the suffix conjugation, which was very familiar to the older language before it 
became almost extinct in Coptic, had suffixal stress. /j/ would thus have been lost 
regularly here in pretonic position, whence the /j/-less variety was extended by analogy 
to forms bearing initial stress such as the infinitive. 
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2) gp is usually lost before H (rule by Vycicu 1940: 87): 

*  Bw.t (i[V]3uwtV) “cattle” conserved in sTAN-H /tB'ne/, 'TEBN-H “animal” 

*  ip.t (‘iuptV) “number” > SHITE /epa/, HIT 

* isp (‘iurpV)“wine” > s>HpM /erp/ 

‘An exception is bw “Elephantine (name of a town)” > *IH8 /‘jeB/. Note also rmy.t “tear” 
(since Middle Kingdom) > spaesH /rm'je/ (or /rm'je/?, /r'mje/?), but ’epAH /or'me/. 
3) There are a few more cases for which I cannot offer an explanation, *7* e.g.: 
© Spd “bird” > sWBT /‘opt/ 

+ ips “flesh” > sag fall 

* — inr “stone” > *WNE /‘ona/, HON 

Note with divergence among the Coptic dialects: 

* ih “moon” > 9009 /'a:h/, 5109 /joh/ 

<w> is never lost before the stressed vowel.*73 


471 Based on such cases, Kurt Sethe proposed that already in Earlier Egyptian <i> had 
two different sound values /j/ and /2/ which are still distinguished in Coptic stressed 
syllables. On this 03° § 2.6.3.2. Sethe’s solution fails to take into account the fact 
that <3> undergoes the same irregular development. 

17a Reading after Frank Kammerzell (conventionally iuf). 

473 Several examples for the loss of w have been cited, but I do not consider them 
convincing: 

* — i(w)f “flesh” > %aq. While tf is the conventional transcription, it seems 
certain now that the Egyptian word is to be transcribed if (Frank Kammerzell, 
publication being prepared). 

*  i(w)nw “Heliopolis”, a-na in cuneiform transcription of the New Kingdom 
(Epex 1994a: Il, 371) > WN. Here the conventional transcription might be 
questioned as well. 

© iwr.ti (i[V]'wVrVtiV) “to become pregnant (stative)” > *€€T; the loss of -w- is 
probably by analogy with the infinitive of the same verb: iwur (‘iawrV) > “0, 

*  wz3.t “urine” (since MK) > "ItiJ. The semantic correspondence is good but the 
sound development is difficult in more than one respect (unexpected vowel 
class, no final -€). 

* wi “to depart” > *A0. The vowel class seems to demand that -w- preceded the 
stressed vowel. But in a verb like this, there is a good probability that the 
sound shape was modified by analogy to other verbal forms. On this verb cf. 
also §3.14.2.4. 

*  bs@T as compared with SA0TWT “twenty”. Unfortunately the reading of the 
Egyptian numeral for “20” is unknown, so we do not know whether or not -w- is 
original in this word. 

. At a time when the subjunctive and the prospective tense had not yet been 
recognized as different verbal categories (for the recent state of affairs cf. 
Scuewken 19972: 185f.), Westenonr (1963) had to postulate that -w- disap- 
peared in certain verbal forms when directly preceding the stressed vowel. 
This assumption is no longer necessary now. 
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3.14.2.3.  Intervocalic glide following the stressed vowel 


A glide is usually retained if it directly follows the stressed vowel and another vowel 
follows: 

* wd? (w[V]'di3V) “to be healthy” > sbowaat /u'caj/ 

* — mr-jh.w (m[V]'ra-juhwV) “overseer of cattle” > s€A019 /o'lojh/ 

* ni “tome” > sNat /‘naj/, PNHI 

+ hi“husband” > 8925 /haj/ 

* — hrw > hri “above” > *2pas /‘hraj/, -OpHI 

*  zwnw > znw ('zVjVnwV) “physician” > *cd€IN /'sajn/, SCHIN 

* 8 “back” > COI /'soj/ 

* sti “smell” > *CTOI /'staj/, “COOL 

* baw “hill” (b[V]3awV) (since MK) > 800% /Bow/s74 

© fw “four” ({[V]'dawV) > *>4T008 /'ftow/ 

* mw “water” (‘mawV) > *A00T /'mow/, “ADOT 

© nw “time” > *>Nat /'naw/ 

© brw “voice” > poor /hrow/, -9pwor 

© swh.t (‘sawVhtV) “egg” > *COOT2E /'sowho/, bcworg! 

However, for 3>/ <j» there are several cases of loss which remain unexplained:*75 

+ $ “big” ('@V) > %-0 /'2/ (in Coptic found in compounds only) 

mt (‘mBVtV) “truth” > *M€ /'me/, bAHI /'mei/*7®, 4AHE /'meo/. 

sb3 (s[V]'bi3V) “door” > CRE /sBe/ 

8 “land” > STO /'to/, 80 

tpt “what is above” > STE /‘tpe/ 

But also «w» can be lost after € (cf. Ostne 1976a: notes 90, 92 on p. 441-418): 

‘© mtrw (mVt'rVwV) “witness” > sANTpe /m[n]t're/, bmcope 

Each of the adverbs 3 ('‘V3V) and min3 (m{V]i[V]nV3V), both of which are attested from 
the early Middle Kingdom on (James 1962: 109-113), can mean “here” as well as “there”. 
Coptic has two successors each so that both functions are phonetically distinguished: 
sbTaI “here”, PANAI “here”, but TH “there”, PANH “there” (for “+ > T 63? § 3.6.2). It is 
not clear how this difference developed. 


. 
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474 On this word see Osine (1976a: note 749 on p. 676) and Vrercns, (1983: 33). It is 
preserved in the modern place name » 4 Faw, Upper Egypt. 

475 For more examples ef. Ostnc (1976a: notes 734f. on p. 667-669). 

176 This is the reading suggested by comparison to Akhmimic, although the Bohairie 
writing alone would equally allow for a monosyllabic interpretation /'mej/ (ef. Osinc 
4976a: note 102 on p. 439f. and Lormirxo 1994: 129). 
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3.1.9.4 Cluster of glides following the stressed vowel 


If a cluster of two glides directly follows the stressed vowel, only one of them is 
preserved in Coptic. Two different developments are possible for a cluster of two glides 
one of which is «w». There appears to be no rule to predict which development applied, *77 
and the Coptic dialects may show different developments. 


1) The first possibility is that Coptic has /w/, no matter whether <w> appears in the first 
or in the second position of the cluster in Egyptian. A good explanation would be 
that assimilation took place at some stage of the language:*78 

*  Iri.w (j[V]'rujwV) “fellows” (?> j[V]'rawwV) > *€pH /a'rew/, bepHOT 

* gw (‘ga3wV) “narrow” (?> 'gawwV) > GWOT /‘kiow/ 


177 Osinc (19762: 28-30) assumes that the development is conditioned by the quality of 
vowels which he assumes to have intervened between both glides. His rules can be 
summarized as follows: 1) if one of the glides was -w-, then it was preserved if the 
intervening vowel was -a-, 2) as an exception to this rule, the sequence -dwaw 
renders -O01(€) ~ -W! in Coptic; 3) if the intervening vowel was -i-, then j was 
preserved unless the stressed vowel of the word was i; 4) in all rem: 
(including the cases of intervening -u-), none of the consonants was preserved. 
Scuenxex (1979) discusses Osing’s rules in detail and proposes some modifications 
(Scttenxet 1979: 389). However, evidence for determining these intermediate vowels 
is weak; according to our reconstruction there were no such vowels at all. 

It should be noted that the frequent development of -3w and -jw > -(0)® is hard to 
explain according to the traditional syllable structure rules. It is difficult to see 
here why word-final -?Vw or -jVw was preserved as -O8 whereas word-final -Vw was 
generally lost. 

‘Serie (4899-1902: I, § 161a) assumes that first the segments -3V- / -jV- were lost and 
then w came to directly follow the stressed vowel where it was regularly preserved. 
This, however, would be hard to reconcile with the relative chronology since 1) the 
loss of -2V- implies that 3> had already merged with «> which must have been after 
the Middle Kingdom (82° § 3.11.2), and a) the loss of w in unstressed word-final 
syllables already seems to have taken place between the Old and the Middle 
Kingdoms (6° § 3.13.2). 

Osinc (1980b: 947) states the somewhat counterintuitive rule that there was a 
“Schwund von Alef, j, w im Auslaut einer Nachtonsilbe, sofern diese nicht auch mit 
Alef, j, w anlautet”. 

In an attempt to explain the plural form pO “mouths” < r3.w, Vycnicut (1955: 
264f.) tries another solution in assuming that the Egyptian plural ending was not -Vw 
but -a (as known in Semitic), so it was in direct contact with ? and could trigger 
assimilation to 1. Lawspin (1958: 188) follows his suggestion. However this does not 
explain the same phenomenon in non-plural forms such as THC, GWOT, and +00. 
Vercore (1969: 89) suggests that pPWOT goes back to *radawu, thus placing the 
stressed vowel directly before -w. This form is not in agreement with the syllable 
structure rules. 
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* gw? (‘gaw3V) “to push off”*79 (?> 'gawwV) > <GWOT /‘kiow/, bawoon 

* Bw (‘tiwV) “wind” (?> 'tuwwV) > sTHT /‘tew/, boHOT 

* Bw (‘tu3wV) “to be taken” (stative) > *AHT /‘cew/, "GHOT 

* — djw (‘dijwV) “five” > 540% /‘tiw/, 'TIOT 

2) Another possibility is that the first consonant survives in Coptic. Thus, if «w» is 
the first consonant, it is preserved: 

* nw? “to see” ('niw3V) (since Middle Kingdom)*® (?> 'niwV) > *>Nao /‘naw/*8+ 

‘* hw? (‘haw3V) “to be rotten” (?> 'hawV) > *200° /‘how/, woe 


If 3) is the first consonant, it can be preserved or lost in Coptic, as is true for word-final 
de 

© hkSw (b[VI'ka3wV) “magician” (?> h[V]'ka3V) > "AKO /ha'ko/, PAXW 

Afiy.w (b{V][V]3aywV) “snakes” > 498001 /hBuj/ 

sb3.w “disciple” > sbcBovt /'sBuj/ 

Bw ('za3wV) “beam of wood” (since Middle Kingdom) (?> 'za3V) > Scot /'soj/ 

sw ('2V3wV) “Sais (town)” > scat /'saj/, Ca /'sa/, attested as sa-a-a (probably to be 
interpreted [saja] or similarly) in Neo-Assyrian cuneiform transcription (see Borcer 
1996: 20) 

It can be noted that in several of these cases the type of the stressed vowel contradicts 
what is expected from the syllable structure rules. The stressed vowel seems to have 
followed the second consonant, judging from its vowel type, but it precedes the 
reflex of the second consonant in Coptic. This can be interpreted as a very early loss of 
the second component of the cluster which would have taken place before the syllable 
structure rules were at work (63° § 4.8.7): (‘niw3V) > (‘niwV) > N&v; (‘zalwV) > ('2a3V) 
> col. 


179 For this word see Ostnc (1976a: 778). 

480 For reading and early attestations see Osinc (1976a: note 200 on p. 503f.) and 
Hanacut (1985: 36, line 6). 

181 There is a transcription of a New Kingdom Egyptian proper name into Akkadian 
cuneiform from Bogazkéy in the following variants: pa-ri-i-na-Pl, pa-ri-ih-na-a-Pl, 
Bl-ri-ih-na-Pl, BI-ri-ih-na-a-Pl, Pl-ri-ih-na-PI (see Eve 1994a: II, 364). The sign PI 
is usually read wa in Bogazkéy texts (Roster & Nev 1989: no. 317), but the last 
variety of this name proves that a reading pi is also possible here. H. Schiifer (men- 
tioned by Ranke 2923: 133f.) identified his supposed reading pa/irihnawa with the 
rare Egyptian name p}-rh-nu3 (lit.: “he who knows to see”), which was accepted by 
all subsequent scholars (e.g. Avenicur 1946a: 18; Eve 1948: 16; Vencore 1973/83: 
Ib, 93). If this be true, then we have an early cuneiform transcription of the infinitive 
of the verb nw? > NAT “to see”. na-(a)-wa is, however, difficult to reconcile with 
Coptic *N& (Coptic & points to older *i rather than to *a, 1S § 5.5). I suggest that 
the sign PI can also be interpreted as pi in the renderings of this name. This would 
yield pa/i-ri-ih-na-(a)-pi which could be identified with *p3-rh-nfr (“he who knows 
well”), a name, however, which I have not yet found attested in Egyptian texts. 
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3) Some words are attested with both developments which may be distributed over 
different dialects: 

© 3mB.w “aliens” (S[V)'maiwV) “aliens” (2> $[V]'ma3V) > sWAaoet /Jm'sj/, but (?> 
§[V]'mawwV) > wyernwoos82 

+ g3w (‘ga3wV), the infinitive of the verb “to be narrow”, develops into *GW0’ /‘kiow/, 
whereas its participle (also to be vocalized as 'galwV) develops into "KO! /‘kuj/ 
“narrow” .183. 

‘The pluralic adjective 3.1 ('“a3wV) “great” is preserved as the final component of certain 

compounds as follows: 3 

* — spp-wor /r'ow/, bowp-wor /u'row/, *pp-at /r'aj/, ™EP-OTI /a'ruj/*84 “kings” 

© sgaa-0€I /h]'sj/, PDEAA-O1, 9AA-2I “old men” 

* — s€1ep-wWor /ja'row/, IAP-WOw, *1€p-WOT “rivers” 

4) We have an irregular development in 

+ rwit85 “to depart” > *A0 /‘Io/. It is unclear whether stress was originally on the first 
syllable (‘rawiV) or on the second (r[V]'waiV). The vowel class can be explained in 
both cases, but the loss of <w» is irregular in any case. 

5) If the cluster contains only 3> or <p, then Coptic has /j/: 

© mt ('ma3jV) “lion” > xo! /muj/ 

© fB.ti-t (hV3'tujjV) “my heart” > *QTHI /‘htej/, “2OHI 

‘The following example is similar, but /j/ is lost in Sahidie: 

* dit “(he) is given (3rd pers. sg. masc. stative)” > dj.w (<w» is only graphical, 0° 
§ 3.13.2): *TO /'to/, PTOI /'toj/, !TOIE /'toja/, *TEIE /'tejo/ 





3.1.9.5 Preconsonantal glide following the stressed vowel 

Glides preceding other glides have been discussed in the preceding section. 

It was discussed in § 3.43.3 that in the succession stressed vowel — av» — consonant, «w> 

was usually written «y» from the 1st Intermediate Period on. This explains why <w» in this 

position is not usually preserved in Coptic. But <>, including «j> < 3, is not preserved in 

Coptic either. So the general rule is that by the time of Coptic all glides were lost when 

directly following the stressed vowel and preceding a consonant. It is difficult to say 

whether the loss of all glides was contemporaneous or not. Some examples: 

* — weh (‘wa3hV) “to put” > owe /‘woh/, bowog, 

* bin (‘bainV) “bad” > sux /'Bozn/, PN 

* fit ('fBtV) “to carry” > sY1 /'fi/ 

182 But >-wov may also be a secondary development according to § 5.6.6.3. 

183 See Osine (1976a: note 602 on p. 608f.) and Vycicut (1983: 73). For the divergent 
developments of «g 6 § 3.7.6. 


184 The Mesokemic form from Mrvx (1995: 65)- 
185 On this word see Osic (1976a: note 246 on p. 513). 
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‘© mhw.t (m[V]'huwtV) “north wind” (Old Kingdom) > (since Middle Egyptian) mhy.t 
> \MQH /'mhe/ (or /m'he/) 

* zur (‘zawrV) “to drink” > *zyr#8 > sc /'so/ 

* — 3ndw.t (8Vn'dawtV) “loincloth” (Old Kingdom) > (since Middle Egyptian) indy.t > 
SUNT /fn'to/, MENT. This word is transcribed in an Aramaic text from Elephan- 
tine (southern Egypt) as 8O22 nt?» (Couroyer 1954: 559) and also seems to have 
been borrowed into Greek as ow6éy “linen; fine cloth” (cf. Fourner 1989: 73f.). 


There are exceptional cases in which <w» is retained, probably by analogical levelling: 

*  hw.t (‘hiwtV) “to strike” > *Q107€, 52101 (probably influenced by other verbal 
forms with a different stress pattern) 

© bw.t (‘buwtV) “abomination” > 6H. This is probably a nominal derivation (passive 
participle?) of the verb buj “to abominate” (cf. Auten 1984: 569) 


3.14.2.6 Glide at a distance from the stressed vowel: pretonic 


<> / &> is always lost in pretonic position: 

* — ink (ja'nakV) independent personal pronoun 4st pers. sg. > S*ANOK /a'nok/ 

* — inm “skin” > bNO- /a'nom/ 

*  3bdw “Abydos (a town)” > *€80T /o'Bot/ 

Exception: If in late compounds a stressed syllable loses stress secondarily, /j/ can move 
into an atonic syllable: itrw- “big river” > *€1€p0 /ja'r2/, b1Apo “Nile”, a compound of 
4) ltrw “river, Nile” > *€100p /‘jo:r/, 1Op “canal” and 2) 3 “big” > *»-0 /'o/. 


«w> can be preserved or lost in pretonic position. The conditions are not clear. Sometimes 

there is dialectal variation in Coptic. Cf. also § 5.8.4. Examples: 

* — wmt (w[V]'matV) “to be thick” > S*ow.AOT /‘wmot/ 

* — wnw.t (w[V]nawtV) “hour” > sboonot /wnu/ 

+ B-wnwzt (tV3V-w[V]'nawtV) “this hour = now” > sTenNow, b4NOw 

* wdh (w[V]'tVhV) “fruit” (late only) > *bowTag, *€TAQ (on this word I also 
§ 5.9.3) 

*  r-iwd- “between” (since NK) > *+ooTw- 

* — di.t-wd3- “to rescue” (with following pronominal suffix) > sTov20- /tu'c2/, bTowa0- 

* — di.t-w- “to cleanse” (with following pronominal suffix) > *T880- /tf's/, bTowRO- 
/tu'Bo/ 

*  di-t-w(n)m- “to feed” (with following pronominal suffix) > *TAAO- /tm's/, bTEAAO- 


186 Until the New Kingdom, this verb is never written with a monoconsonantal sign <w> 
or «y>; rather a biconsonantal sign «wr> is employed which was not abandoned to 
match the new pronunciation. The writing with «wm is maintained even in Demotic. 
In Late Period hieroglyphic texts, writings with monoconsonantal signs such as «z>~ 
<b or «z=d-<w» are attested, but none with «y> (Witsox 1997: 813). 
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3.14.2.7 Glide at a distance from the stressed vowel: posttonic 


Glides separated from the stressed vowel by another glide are not discussed here but 
rather in §3.14.2.4- 


If glide is in posttonic position and has no contact with the stressed vowel, then the syl- 

lable structure rules predict that it must always be a component of a consonant cluster. 

1) If the glide is the second component of the cluster, it is always lost: 

* phi (pab3V) “to break” (since MK) > "up /poht, Poa 

* — h3.tt (h[V]'utjV) “heart” > s>QHT /het/ 

© sn.ti (‘sinVtjV) “two (fem.)” > *CNTE /‘snta/, bcCNOwt 

* naw (‘hanVzwV) divine name > *(f1&)ONC /pa'Jons/ (month name) 

© smw (‘simwV) “grass” > SHCIA /'sim/ 

© $mw (SamwV) “summer” > S40 /'fom/ 

Late Egyptian had a suffix pronoun -w for the 3rd person plural. According to the regular 

sound developments, this pronoun should have been preserved only when directly 

following the stressed vowel or when separated from it by a mere glide, as in 

* nw ('nVwV) “to them” > *Nadv /naw/, NWOT 

* — h3.ti-w (hV3'tujwV) “their heart” > "QTH® /‘htew/, 2eHOT 

but not in cases like 

* mw (‘rinwV) “their name”. 

However the suffix pronoun -w was preserved in unstressed position by analogy (*pINov 

“their name” instead of expected *PIN). 

2) If the glide is the first component of the cluster, then «w» is always preserved and 
<p is frequently so. There is a difference according to whether the preceding conso- 
nant was lost by the time of Coptic or not. 

If the preceding consonant was lost, the glide comes in direct contact with the stressed 

vowel. Therefore it preserves its consonantal nature in Coptic, however «is lost in the 

Sahidie dialect (on the phonological interpretation of the Bohairic forms 13 § 5.8.6.4):*87 

© irj.i > irj.w (‘jarVijV) “(he) is done (3rd pers. sg. masc. stative)” > *0 /'2/, bOI /'3j/, 
{a1 /aj/ 

j.t “to love” ('mirVjtV) > *ae€ /'me/, bvet /'mej/ (or /mei/?), *ME1€ /'mejo/ (or 








Adie (hi8VjtV) “to fall” > *9€ /‘he/, '9€1 /hej/ (or /hei/?), *Q€€1€ /‘he:jo/ 

*  r-prj.t “temple” > spnte /r'pe/, bepebes /ar'p*ej/ (or /'ar'p*ei/?), 9pmeete /r'pezjo/. This 
word was borrowed into Egyptian Arabic as L., ‘birba (probably from Sahidic Né-pne 
“the temple” with definite article) and is preserved in the name Weaepeel > 
sl Sabir bay of a village in the Nile delta (probably from Bohairic)*®8, The word 





187. For more examples of this kind see Osinc (1976a: note 98 on p. 43af.). 
188 See Tima (1984-2992: vol. 5, p. 2a6af.) and Vrcicit, (1983: 176). 
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has likewise been borrowed into Old Nubian as ApM&€- ~ Apbac- “temple”.+89 
* mut ('mi3VwtV) “to think” (since MK) > #M€e@e /‘me:wo/, bacot 
© thw.t (‘tabVwtV) “sandals” > *=TOOTE /'to:we/, bewWO! (with irregular loss of <b>, 
tap § 3.16.6) 
If the preceding consonant was not lost, then it directly precedes the glide in Coptic. 
There is thus a tendency for the glide to be vocalized. <w» is preserved as a consonant in 
some dialects of Coptic, and vocalized to /u/ in others. <j» is always vocalized; however 
in most varieties of Coptic it does not develop into /i/ — as might be expected —, but it 
merges with /o/. Only in certain varieties of Lycopolitan is it indeed written | and thus 
ae distinct from the final yowel /o/ that is written € here (03 §§ 5.8.5, 5.8.6.7): 
rsw.t (‘rVsVwtV) “dream” > spaco® /‘rasu/, *pECOe, /pAcov! /‘raswi/, {ECBI 
* — mtw.t “poison” > *MATOT /matu/, *AETOD, »AXOOT! /matwi/, "NCTE 
© ph.wi “back” > 511907 /‘pahu/, *agov 
*  Snw.t “granary” > "een! /‘Jewni/ (with metathesis) 
*  tai.d > t2j-w (<w is only graphical, 69 § 3.13.2) “to be exalted (stative)” > !Aact 
['easi/, *0CE /'c980/ 
* — mniw ('mVnViwV) “herdsman” > *AdNE /'mano/, should be *M&NI in Lycopolitan 
which is accidently not attested 
As is true for <j» / 3> in contact with the stressed vowel, the glide may be missing without 
appearant rule: 
* — hBw “Schlange” (‘hafV3wV) > 64204 (hoff 
© 3stw “Antilope” > *woUl /'Jof/ (borrowed as sisu into Neo-Assyrian) 
*  n&i > nw “to go (stative)” > “Na /'na/ 


3.14.3. Loss of «t» and «> 


The conditions for the loss of «t» and «> are basically identical. Instances of «t» which 
merged with «t> by palatal fronting (UP § 3.9.7) are treated like original «t> with respect 
to loss. 


3.14.3.1 >| «> preceding the stressed vowel 


«b / a> were preserved when a stressed vowel followed directly: 
* atk (n[V]'takV) “you” > sxTOK /n'tok/, bHOOK 

th.t (tibtV) “to be drunk” > *}9€ /tihe/, e191 

tni (‘tanjV) “where?” > =TwN /'ton/, beWN 

rmt (‘ramtV) “man” > spwne€ /‘roma/, »pwAt 

har.t (h[V]'ritV) “need” > *Qpe /hre/, b2pe 


189 See Browne (1996: 20) and Roguer (1972: 106-108). 
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3.14.3.2  Intervocalic ¢>/ > 


All cases discussed in this section concern t or r following the stressed vowel. It is 

possible that the rules are true for ¢ and r preceding the stressed vowel as well. But the 

syllable structure rules do not allow us to reconstruct the syllabification of the pretonic 

section of any word, so I cannot adduce any evidence in favor of this claim or against it. 

«ty / a were lost in intervocalic position. This applies regardless to whether they are the 

last consonant in a word: 

* pt ('pVtV) “sky” > se /pel, ke 

* rt (‘nitV) “to you (fem.)” > *>Ne€ /‘ne/ 

* — hr.t (b[V]'ritV) “need” > *p¢ /‘hre/, Ope 

© zw.t (2[V]'watV) “wheat” > +5co70 /'swo/ 

* fir (harV) “face” > 490 /ho/ 

* har (h[VI'gar¥) “to be hungry” > 42KO /hko/ 

or not:!99 

© itrw (‘jatVrwV) “river, Nile” > irw (alternative writing since Dynasty 18, Lacau 
49700: 73) > *€100p /‘ja:r/, MOP 

© ttrw “mile” (since MK: CT spell 466 = ve Buck 1935-1961: V, 353f.) > ir (Late 
Period and Demotic, Ericusen 1954: 6), not attested in Coptic 

* ptr (NK) > pr (NK and later) “bandages”, not attested in Demotic and Coptic'9 

* — mtr.t (‘mVtVrtV) “noon” (since early NK) > *A€epe /'me:ro/, baepl 

© irsf (jVrVifV) “his eye” > *€1aTY /jatf/ ~ *e1aaTY /ja:tf/, ATY 

* — mri.t (‘mirVjtV) “to love” > *A€ /'me/, bxel /'mej/ (or /‘mei/), *MEIE /mejo/ 

t is irregularly preserved in mtw.t (‘mVtVwtV) “poison” > *4ATOS, bAXCOTI (perhaps 

by analogy to a status pronominalis like *mV?'wVt-, which, however, cannot be confirmed 

from Coptic). 





3.14.3.3  »/ «> in consonant clusters 


«b / at were preserved as the first component of a consonant cluster: 
* int (jVrVif¥) “his eye” > s€1TY /jatf/, TY 


190 According to the traditional syllable structure rules, «t / <r were believed to have 
been syllable-final in all these cases. It was then difficult to explain why «t was 
lost here whereas it was preserved in cases like mirw “witness” > ANTP€, where it 
was also considered syllable-final in the traditional theory and still is so in mine. 
Lacau (1970) suggested an additional condition that t within the cluster -tr- was lost 
only when following a stressed vowel. 

191 For attestations see Caminos (1954: 136) and Westexnonr (1981). The word seems to 
be a loan from a Semitic root Vptl “to twist; string, cord”, ef. Caminos (1954: 136), 
Hocu (1994: no. 158), Meexs (1997: 44)- 
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* mtr (mVt'rVwV) “witness” > *ANTpE /m[nJt're/, bac@pe 

* hip (‘hatpV) “to be content” (since MK) > 59071 /‘hotp/ 

* — ir.t (‘irtV) “to do” > seipe /‘ire/, Pipl 

‘+ itrw (‘jatVrwV) “river, Nile” > se100p /‘ja:1/, op 

They were lost, however, as the second component of a cluster: 

* — ir.t (‘jirtV) “to do” > *€1pe /‘ira/, bipt 

mut ('mawtV) “to die” > *>aov /mu/ 

rmt (‘ramtV) “man” > rmt > *PwWAE /‘roma/, POA 

zbt ('zabtV) “to laugh” > zbt > *cwBe /‘soBa/, bcwat 

shn.t ('sahVutV) “to command” (since MK) > *CaQNE /‘sahna/, bCAQNI 

*  nfr (‘nafrV) “good” > sNowye /‘nufo/, bNOwY! 

© sntr ('sanVirV) “incense” > “CONTE /'sonta/, CONT 

A possible explanation for this loss would be that at a certain stage of the language 
progressive assimilation took place in consonant clusters, e.g.: (‘jirtV) = /‘jirt(*)V/ > 
/jierV/ > /iro/. 


3.14.34 t»/ >in unstressed word-initial position 


«ty is always preserved in unstressed word-initial position: 

* — twtw (t[V]'watwV) “image” > sTowwrT /twot/, beboswT 

© tmiy.t (tVm'3VytV) “mat” (since MK) > *TAH /'tme/, OAH 

The same is also true for <r in most words: 

© rprj-t (t[V]-'pVrVjtV) “temple” > spre /r'pe/, epeber 

*  rmy.t “tear” (since MK) > *pA€lH /pm'je/ (or /rm'je/?), "EPAH 

But in three very common words «r> was lost: 

*  r(r{V]-, proclitic) “to, from, than” > *b€- /o/- (some scholars assume that the prepo- 
sition should be read ir rather than r, e.g. Eve. 1955/64: §760) 

* rh (t[V]b[V]-, proclitic) “ean” > *uy- /f/- 

©  rdj.t “to give” > b+ /'ti/ 


3.14.35 — Morphophonological alternations and analogical levelling 


Conditioned phonetic developments as described in the preceding sections could lead to 
morphophonological alternations if a consonant was lost in some forms of the verb and 
preserved in other forms of the same verb. Cf.: 

* har (h[VI'qar¥) “to become hungry” > *9Ko /hko/ 

* — hgr.w (‘haqVrwV) (stative of the same verb) > b20KeEp /‘hokor/ 

However, alternations like these were eliminated by analogical levelling in most verbs. 
«b and «> were either irregularly conserved in all forms: 
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+ wmt (w[V]'matV) “to become thick” # 5%0C-MOT /‘wmot/ 
* — wmt.w ('wamVtwV) (stative of the same verb) > *OS0X(N)T /‘womt/, bOSOAT 
* mr (‘mVrV) “to bind” 4 *+a00p /‘mur/ 
* — mr.w (‘murwV) (stative of the same verb) > S>HD /'mer/ 
© 3ng ('SantV) (> Snt) “to quarrel” ¢ S>UJWNT /Jont/ 
* — 3nt.w (‘SanViwV) (> Snt.w) (stative of the same verb) > **ONT /'Jont/ 
* Br (3a’rV) “to roast” # *opll ‘orf/ “to be scorched; to be cold” (with metathesis) 
+ Siraw (38VrwV) (stative of the same verb) > soptil /'r{/ (with metathesis) 
or or they were irregularly eliminated in all forms: 
hpr (‘haprV) “to become” > syume /‘Jopa/, buwrtt 
* — hpr.w (‘hapVrwV) (stative of the same verb) # WOON /'J>:p/, "Yor 
* zur (zawrV) “to drink” > sw /s0/ 
* — zwr-f (‘zawVrfV) “to drink it” # *C00Y /'so:f/, bCOY 
‘The Coptic dialects sometimes disagree in their choice of development: 
* she (‘sabtV) “to weave” > cw, *cwnp€ (regular) vs. *CWQT (by analogy) 
+ sht.w (‘sabVtwV) (stative of the same verb) > ®CH2I (by analogy) vs. *CQT (regular) 
In the verb muwt “to die, (late also:) to kill”, both alternatives came to split into two 
distinct Coptic verbs: 
4) M08 /'mu/ “to die”, and 2) AOTOOT /‘mu:t/ “to kill”. 
is easy to understand: Transitive verbs frequently make use of the status pronomi- 
nalis of the infinitive (infinitive before pronominal object suffixes) in which final -t had 
to be retained regularly, and thus analogy favored the preservation of -t in the base form 
of the infinitive as well where it should have been otherwise lost. This analogy is less 
evident for an intransitive verb.*9* 
Similarly, the verb rhe “to wash, to mill textiles” (since MK) split into two verbs *pwoe 
(stative "pAQ€) “to wash” vs. spWQT (stative *PAQT) “to pound”. The regular phonetic 
developments should have produced a verb * §pw9é (stative *pAQT). 
Just as for verbs, there can be morphophonological alternation in nouns, e.g.: 
* — drt (‘dartV) “hand” > sTwpe /‘tora/, bTwpi 
© dr.t-f (‘darVifV) “his hand” > sTOOTY /'to:tf/, TOTY 
* nt ('natrV) “god” > sHOsTE /nuta/, bNOwF 
*  ntraw (n[V]'turwV) “gods” > *€NTHP /n'ter/ 
or analogical levelling as in: 
*  Srt “nose” # Ud /‘Ja/, bat 
*  3r.t-f“his nose” > s>ujANTy /Jantf/ (with irregular intrusive -N-) 





192 On the development of mut see Tux. (1937: 133f.) and Vreicm (1957b: af). 
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3.14.3.6 Possible cases of an irregular preservation of > 


‘As we saw, t was usually lost in Coptic when it was the last consonant in a word. This loss 
is already evidenced by Egyptian transcriptions into cuneiform of the New Kingdom. In 
Egyptian texts from the same time, word-final «t» is not strictly omitted in all of these 
cases. Rather <b may be freely written or omitted at the end of almost any word and has 
thus ceazed to be a reliable phonogram at that time. However, new graphical means 
developed to clearly express that was still spoken (group writing, 6 § 5.4.2). Wano 
(1985: 333-335) cites a few nouns in which Late Egyptian shows “unambiguous” writings 
of this type for word-final -¢ in native words in which this sound probably should have 
disappeared. If his interpretation is correct, this would indicate that these words had 
irregularly preserved -t. 

‘There is evidence for this phenomenon from later periods only in the names of two god- 
desses, if the Greek transcriptions can be trusted: mw.t > Greek Mov®, also preserved in 
the Coptic place name METE-AOUT (Vcicut 1983: 165), and n.t > Greek Nni9. It must be 
taken into consideration that the Egyptian writings of both goddesses are somewhat diffi- 
cult to interpret, so perhaps -t was not actually the last consonant in these words. 

If -t was indeed irregularly preserved here, this might be the result of an archaizing 
“book-pronunciation” of these divine names; they would then be comparable to the mots 
savants of the Romance languages. 


3.4.3.7 Possible cases of an irregular loss or preservation of «> 


The word hrw “day” > *200% /ho:w/, 200% /a'how/, °9008€ /ho:wo/ presents difficul- 

ties. In the Egyptian form, r may have either preceded the stressed vowel (h{V]'rawV) or 

followed it (‘har[V]wV). Serie (1899-1902: I, §§ 160a and 239) chooses the first solution 

which agrees with the quality of the Coptic stressed vowel according to the syllable 

structure rules. This might also explain why Bohairic has a prosthetic €-. However, both 

the quantity of the Coptic stressed vowel#98 and the loss of «r> can only be explained 

by the second solution which was preferred by Lacau (1902: 201-206) and all subsequent 

scholars (e.g. Fecur 1960: 177; Vrcicmt 1983: 327f.). 

‘There are two more expressions in which -r- is lost irregularly: 

* tk “what is to you?; why do you (...)?” (since NK) > b490-K /a'xak/, but \Qp0-K 
/ah'rak/ with regular preservation of -r-. 

*  br-f“so says he” > !2a4 /haf/ (Osinc 1976a: note 496 on p. 5831.) 

It is difficult to assume that the reason for this loss is the neighborhood of 2/9 as Fecur 

(1960: a9) argues. As Vycicut (1983: 23) rightly remarks, there are a large number of 

Coptic words in which p is preserved in contact with 9/ 9. 





493 The vowel must be long as is evidenced by the epenthetic final -€ in Akhmimic, 6 
$58.2. 
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Many verbal tense formations of Coptic are etymologically derived from a combination 

of a form of the verb ir.t (‘jirtV) “to do” — which in isolation becomes *€Ip€ /‘ira/, b1pi — 

and the infinitive of the main verb. When the forms of ir.t became proclitic tense prefixes 

by the time of Coptic, -r- was preserved or lost under unknown conditions. The picture has 

been obscured by analogical levelling, and interdialectal as well as intradialectal 

variation is frequent. Cf: 

Loss of -r-: 

* — irj-i“I did” > *ba- (ast pers. sg. perfect I prefix) 

Retention of -r-: 

* — hrirj “use(s) to do” > s>wjape-, 9gape- (prenominal aorist prefix) 

* — Liri-t “you (fem.) do” > *epe-, sbape- (and pers. sg. fem. present II prefix) 

Variation: 

* — Lirj “do(es)” > sepe-, bape-, *Ape- ~ d-*94 (prenominal present II prefix) 

* — iri-t “you [fem.] did” > sa- ~ ap- ~ ape-, PApE-, *A- ~ Ap-195 (and pers. sg. fem. 
perfect I prefix) 

*  hrirj-i“Luse to do” > s>wal-, *gapI- (1st pers. sg. aorist prefix) 

* — di.tiri-t “to cause that I do” > *Tpa-, bept-, *Ta- “that I do” (ast pers. sg. causative 
infinitive prefix) 


‘There are rare, uncertain cases in which <r» may have been replaced by /j/ instead of 

having been lost completely: 

+ hgr.tt “to be hungry (stative)” > *2KOEIT /‘hkajt/. This may however be a secondary 
creation based on the infinitive of this verb, *2KO, which had lost «r> regularly. 

+ qrs.t “burial” > *Ka(€)ICE /'kajso/ (but this should perhaps rather be read /ka‘iso/, 
OF § 5.6.6.2). 


3.144 Loss of «d> 


Asa rule, «d> and «qd» are not lost: 

© 3bd “month” > *€80T /o'pot/, BOT 

* Spd “bird” > sWBT /oBt/ 

© hd “silver” > sya /hat/ 

* hind “to tread” > *Q0NT /hont/, \SwNT “to approach” 

* sd “tail” > sPCaT /'sat/ 

© — dmd “to join” > *>TWAT /‘tomt/ 

The only exception to this rule is the very common verb dd ('dadV) “to say” > *®AW /'co/ 
and its derivation sdd.t ('sidVatV) “to tell” (attested since Middle Kingdom) > axe 
/'Jaca/. These examples are not enough for us to assume a conditioned sound loss of «>; 


194 On the forms see Povorsxy (1960: 419). 
195 On the forms see Pororsxy (1960: 414f.). 
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rather they must simply be regarded as irregular verbs. It is interesting to see that the 
verb dd has an allomorph d¢ (written <ddt> and similarly) in Late Egyptian (Wiwanp 1992: 


47). 


3.14.5 Loss of «a» 


In a few cases <n» is lost, sometimes with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 

vowel. The examples are comparatively few, and a rule is not evident. Some examples are 

the following:+96 

© min “way” > *MOEIT /'mojt/, PAWIT 

* — nhi-n “some” (since NK)> *Q0€INE /‘hojno/ “some”, in proclitic position > *2€N- 
Inan/ pluralic indefinite article 

*  ntirelative pronoun > beT~eTe 

© dnjt “portion” (since NK) > *TO€ /'to9/, "TOL 

* The status pronominalis of znj “to pass” (> SCINE, PCINI) is *CAAT-~CNT-, beN- 

* — The verb ni “to become fat” (> *KNNE, KEN!) forms a stative KIWOT in Sahidie 
(but KeNI@OT in Bohairic). 


Certain Egyptian writings‘97 suggest that the loss of -n could already have taken place by 
the New Kingdom, as was the case for most other consonantal losses. However, the place 
name hw.t-nn-nsw (written hi-ni-in-%i in Neo-Assyrian transcription, 7th century nc) lost 
its second n as late as the mid of the 1st millennium sc (written avuoig by Herodotos, 
Coptic *QNHC) (cf. Peusr 1992: 123f.). 

The word itn “sun” forms part of the Queen’s name mry.t-itn which is attested in 
cuneiform transcriptions of the time of the New Kingdom as ma-ja-tu ~ ma-ja-a-ti.198 It is 
unclear whether -n was actually lost in this noun, or whether the final vowel is an attempt 
to transcribe a syllabic sonorant /n/ of Egyptian. 


The possessive prefix p3-n “belonging to” (attested since NK) loses its -n by the time of 
Coptic: "Ma, ba. However this seems to be a late generalization of a loss which was not 
originally appropriate in all environments. Consider the proper name p3-n-3s.t, lit. “who 
belongs to ', which can still be written p?-n-3s.t (beside p?-3s.t) in Demotic and is 
transcribed as nav-noic beside xa-nors into Greek. The Coptic form of this name is 
MAHCE. (On this name see Loppeckens & Tmssen 1980ff.: 354.) I assume that -n- was reg- 
ularly preserved here preceding the noun 3s.t > HC€ which had a vocalic onset in Later 
Egyptian, whereas the -n-less form Md was introduced into this name only by analogy. 














The 3rd pers. pl. pronominal suffix -sn was confused with the 3rd pers. sg. fem. suffix -s 


196 For more examples see Ostnc (1976: note 534 on p. sgaf.) and Vycicmt (1990: aa0f.). 

497 See Caranr & Ganpinen & van pe Watt (1936: 180), Exaan (1933: § 47), Westenvonr 
(1966: 147f.). 

498 Auaricut (1937: 192), vox Soper (2952: 432). 
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especially in Late Egyptian, and sometimes already in the Middle Kingdom.+99 This 
confusion was pethaps due to a phonetically conditioned loss of -n. Ultimately, -sn was 
replaced by a new suffix pronoun -w (Coptic -0%). However traces of -sn seem to have 
been preserved in -C€ ~ -COB, a rare allomorph of -08 in Sahidie (cf. Tu 1926: 127-130 
and Vycicr 1983: 183). 

On a late weakening or loss of /n/ in certain varieties of Coptic 63° § 5.7.2. 


3.14.6 Loss of «m 


lees of «m» is rare, conditions for it are unknown. Examples: 
mr-ih.w “overseer (of) cattle” > *€A012 /a'lojh/ “shepherd” 
* Smt “to go” > SWE /'Je/ 
* hm “rudder” > *g1€~QINIE, "Ie 
* The word nnim “spleen” > *NO€IU /‘noif/, NWI shows loss of both n and m. 
For more possible cases ef. Osinc (1976a: 472 and note 785 on p. 688-690). 


3.14:7 Loss of ch» and ch» 


h is generally preserved in Coptic. However h (not h) is lost in Sahidic when directly 

following an (original) aspirate stop, whereas it is always preserved in Bohairic (&° 

§ 3.2.4). 

There are several examples of a loss of h under other conditions. The basic rule seems to 

be that h is lost in word onset position before unstressed & in Bohairic.* It is possible 

that 4 was first voiced to ‘and then took part in the regular loss of this sound in Coptic, 

However Egyptian writings with ‘ < h are not attested, It should be noted that the vowel 

quality of & itself ultimately results from the former neighborhood of h (03° § 5.8.4). 

Examples: 

* her “span of horses; couple” > *QATPE vs. OPE 

* — hw.t-hr “Hathor (divine name)” > Qd0Wp vs. ’ewp (name of the 3rd month of the 
Coptic year, 6 appendix 6) 

Ina few more words, h is lost irregularly especially in Akhmimic and Sahidie: 

*  nhd.t (since OK) ~ ndh.t (since MK) “tooth” (on this word see Barone 1990: 27-48) 
> NHARIQE ~ NAdSE, *NEERE, bNAaE! 

* ow, 2400, bow09 “and”, a derivation from the verb wzh “to put; to add” 

* — SOEIME, *EIME, '(2)WIAI “hook”, a derivation from him “to catch fish”29* 


199 Cf. Knozer (1970: 32-35). 

200 See Fecir (1985: gaf.), Vencore (1973/83: Ib, § 283), Serme (1925: 53), and Vycicu. 
(1990: 136). 

201 See Osinc (1976a: note 553 on p. 598) and Vrcrcnt. (1983: 155). 
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3.14.8 Development of compounds 


We saw that ¢ and r are always lost as the last consonant in a word. However, this loss 

may be suppressed in certain compounds: 

* — nb.t-hw.t “Nephthys (divine name)” > is attested as vegSug in Greek transcription 
and as N€Ow in Old Coptic 

© nfr-jri “the most beautiful” (female proper name) is attested as na-ap-te-ra°? in 
cuneiform transcription of the NK 

+ nfr-hr “with beautiful face (male proper name)” is attested as vegepas in Greek 
transcription and as Ne&€pQ0 in Coptic (Loppeckens & Tiussen 198off.: 641). 

+ hw.t-hrw “Hathor (divine name)” > *QA@wp, EWP (name of the 3rd month of the 
Coptic year, [S appendix 6) 

assume that in these compounds the final vowel of the first component was elided at an 

early time (for this elision EF § 5.8.6, 6.2.2.4), so that ¢ /r was followed by a consonant 

and consequently retained according to the rule discussed in § 3.14.3.3. 


The noun pr “house” is found in numerous compounds, especially place names. The -r is 
sometimes lost and sometimes retained in these compounds, no clear rule being visible. 
=r lost: 

+ pr-bist.t “house of Bastet (goddess)”, a place name > bNOwBACt 

* — pr-nb “house of gold”, a place name > MUNOwB 


or retained: 

*  pr- “great house” > *M-ppo, '-owpo “Pharaoh, the king” (M reinterpreted as 
definite article) 

*  “pr-p3-ntr “house of the god”, a place name > M€pnnooTe 


For these and more examples see Revroro (1963) and Ganprver (1947: II, *a06f.). Reo- 
Forp (1963: 422) remarks that some of the names which retain the r are late formations 
from a time when the general loss of word-final -r had already taken place. He therefore 
suggests that the forms without -r reflect the normal development while the retention of -r 
is caused by an archaizing book-pronunciation of the same word pr. It is difficult to judge 
whether such a scenario is possible. The noun pr preceded by the definite article (p3-pr) is 
transcribed as pi-pa-ru in an Egyptian-cuneiform glossary of the New Kingdom (Eve 
1975: 15). If Redford’s suggestion is correct, then pi-pa-ru must likewise have been an 
archaizing book-pronunciation (mot savant). This is difficult to accept since the definite 
article is a feature of the modern, non-archaizing language of the New Kingdom. Another 
proposal is made by Fecur (1960: 83f.). He assumes that there was not only a single word 
pr, but that different derivations from one root were hidden behind a uniform writing. 
According to Fecht, one of these forms lost -r, while another (prj?, prw?) retained it. 








202 Ee (1994a: Il, 363). -r- in nfr.t is missing in the transcription and was perhaps 
pronounced as a syllabic r which could not be rendered in the cuneiform script. 
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3.15 Long consonants 


In Semitic languages such as Arabic, Biblical Hebrew, and Go‘sz, long consonants 

(traditionally called geminate consonants) occur but are not normally indicated in writ- 

ing. They are expressed by a single consonant letter.2°3 By analogy, scholars generally 

assume that geminates might have existed in Egyptian but are nevertheless not recogniz- 

able in the Egyptian script (cf. e.g. Vrcicut. 1983: x, xxvii). Some scholars have tried to 

prove the existence of geminate consonants based on Coptic vocalism (0S° § 4.8.6). Note 

also the fact that one of two identical consonants can be omitted in writing if they meet 

at a morpheme boundary (occasionally even at a word boundary), e.g. nt “to be strong” + 

.ti (stative ending and pers. sg.) > nbtti ~ nhti) (see Enman 1920; Ganviner 1957: §62 

and p. 429). 

At the present state of knowledge, it is impossible to decide whether or not phonologi- 

cally long consonants should be assumed for Pre-Coptic Egyptian. 

In Coptic, there is no indication that long consonants existed within a morpheme. 

Original sequences of two identical consonants were frequently simplified: 

* inn “we” > %>&NON /a'non/ in stressed position, but AN /an/2°4 in unstressed 
position (nn > n). 

* nti tw-t (relative particle + conjugational prefix ast pers. sg.) > *€+- /ati/- (tt > t) 

+ pss.t “half” > sae /'pafa/, aus (s3 > *33 > 3) 

©  sti.t-f “to sow it” > “caT-q /'satf/ (tt > *tt > t) 

*  8800T- /cut-/ “a0” + *TH /'te/ “5” > *2300TH /cu'te/ “25” 

Long consonants from Semitic loan words have usually been simplified as well (63° ap- 

pendix 5). However, an original long consonant could occasionally be substituted by a se- 

quence nasal + consonant (cf. Hiwrze 1953: agf.); e-g. Semitic *tVppVh “apple” (Arabic 

cs tuffah) > Late Egyptian dph > Coptic *saneg ~ AHMEQ, bENbED “apple”. 

Syllabic sonorants preceding a vowel are written double in Coptic. This phenomenon 

should not however be confused with long consonants (£3 § 5.10.3). 

Coptic does admit two identical consonants at a (synchronic) morpheme boundary, ef.: 

* — sI-MoUl /‘ppof/ “the division” 

* — ST-TO- /'tto/ (besides TO-) “to demand (status pronominalis)”, from T- (causative 
prefix) + + “to give” 


203. In Hebrew or Arabic texts provided with punctuation marks, consonant length can be 
indicated by a specific diacritic (called dage3 in Hebrew, tadid in Arabic). 
204 Aside from ANN which is sporadically found in old manuscripts, cf. Funk (1991: 4). 
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3.16 Assimilation and dissimilation of consonants 


Assimilations of consonants are on the whole not very frequent in Egyptian, or at least 
they are not frequently reflected in writing. Egyptian is an inflecting language, so if two 
consonants were in direct contact within a certain verbal or nominal form, they could 
very well be separated by a vowel in other forms of the paradigm. If there was a reason for 
assimilation in the first case, it would have been disfavored by the existence of related 
forms in which assimilation could not take place. 


3.16.4 n > m before labials 


Original n develops into m in direct contact before labials. The assimilation seems to be 
regular within a morpheme, but examples are scarce: 

*  inb3 “dumb” > *AS10 /m'po/ (Bohairic has €60) 

+ nb3 “spindle” > *AMAI /m'paj/, “MBA (Osinc 1976a: note 980 on p. 782-786) 

* — mp.t “year” > *POAME /‘rompo/, POAT 

‘As a result, the sequences NMI and NM are uncommon in Coptic unless a morpheme 
boundary intervenes. 

This assimilation is not regular across a morpheme boundary. However the final -H of 
some proclitic elements may develop into -A before a labial.2°5 

Assimilation is common (obligatory at least in Sahidic) for instance with: 

the definite plural article *t- 

the preposition *N- “in, to, from; (attributive marker)” 

the preposition *QN- “in” 

the negation *N- “not” 

the verb “GN- “to find (status nominalis)” 

However it isabsent for instance in: 

* the indefinite plural article *2eN- 

* _ the preposition *1N- “from” 

* the negation *AN- “there is not” 

‘There is variation with the conjugational prefix ast pers. pl. STN- “we”: STN-ME ~ TA-AE 
“we love”, *TN-IICTEWE ~ TA-TICTETE “we believe”. 

The labials that cause assimilation are M1, A; in Bohairic also 4; but not 4, 07. No 
assimilation takes place before 4 filling the syllable nucleus: *A-MHCE /m'meso/ “the 
interests” (for *N-AHCE), but *N-MA00Q /nm'lo:h/ “the fights” (cf. Tu. 1951: 65-67). 
There are also indications that «q> could provoke an assimilation n > m at a Pre-Coptic 
stage. I have concluded from this that «q> frequently expressed a labiovelar stop /k™/ (or 
similarly), 0& § 3.7.4. 











205 The topic has not yet been researched in detail. Cf. the remarks by EnxSrepr (1986: 
106-108), Sutsa-Hauevy (1986: 260 with note 27), Tux (1955: § 35 and 4961: § 44). 
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Intervening 2 does not necessarily block the assimilation, ef. *4-2.€ (for *N-Q.€) “in 
forty” (see Vrcicut. 1934: 733). I have suggested in § 3.5.2 that the graphical clusters NQ 
and AQ may have been realized as single nasals with breathy voice ({n], [m]) rather than 
as sequences of nasal + (h]. 


3.16.2 The change m > n by analogy 


While n frequently assimilates to a following labial, m is not normally affected by a 
following consonant in its place of articulation®°6, ef. 

* — §ATO /m'to/, POO “presence” < mir 

* — SOTOATE /‘womto/ “fortification tower” < wmt.t. 

© — sbyJOAT2°7 /'fomt/ “three” < hmtw 

The Egyptian preposition m “in” (in the status nominalis) seems to be a counterexample. 
It frequently alternates in writing with the preposition n “to” from the New Kingdom on 
(cf. Erman 1933: $§ 47, 205, 599, 603), and both prepositions have merged into a single 
preposition N (A before labials) in Coptic. I assume however that this merger was 
phonetically justified only before labials, which was a common environment since 
prepositions often preceded the masculine definite article p? (Min Coptic). When both 
prepositions became indistinguishable here, this morphological merger was generalized 
to all other environments. So the change m > n is not a phonetic process (as is held e.g. 
by Vercors 1945: 103) but a development by analogy. 

The shift m > n also affected some compounds formed with the preposition m, e.g. m-* 
“in the arm of = near, at, with”, written mdj ~ ndj in Late Egyptian > S>NTE-. 


There are several fossilized proper names in which the preposition m was preserved as 

/m/ into the Late Period: 

*  tyi-m-htp “coming in peace”, rendered as ymhwt~?mhwt in Aramaic (Virrmann 
1989a: 226), as ymht in Phoenician (Virrwann 1989b: 94), and as yov9(n¢) in Greek 
(Lovpeckens & Tatssen 298off.: I, 55) 

© imn-m-h3.t “Amun (god) is in front”, rendered as apeveyn(<) in Greek (Ostnc 1976a: 
344) 

+ weh-ib-r-m-3h.t “Apries (king) is in the horizon”, rendered as whprmhy ~ whprymhy 
in Aramaic (Virrmann 1989a: 226) 

+ mntw-m-h3.t “Month (god) is in front”, rendered as povroun(c) in Greek (Loppeckens 
& Tussen 198off.: I, 597) 

* — hr-m-3h.t “Horus (god) is in the horizon”, rendered as har-ma-ki, ha-ar-ma-hi-i? et 
var. in Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian cuneiform (Eve 1980: 37-40), as hrmhy in 
Aramaic (Virrmann 19898: 228), and as appays(c) in Greek (Vycicm 1983: 307) 





206 However rare writing variants with -NT- instead of -AT- can be found in Coptic, see 
EnnSrepr (1986: 108). 
207 On the writing WOANT which is more common in Sahidic & § 3.17.1. 
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*  hr-m-hb “Horus (god) is in the feast”, rendered as apya(ic) in Greek (Loopeckens & 
Tuissen +98off.: I, 812) 

© h'-m-w%s.t “who has risen in Thebes”, rendered as ha-a-ma-a3-3i ~ ha-a-ma¥-%i in 
cuneiform of the time of the New Kingdom (Auanicur 19462: 10),2°9 as yoyoug ~ 
ouors ~ yaporg ~ zoypovis in Greek (Atanicur 1946a: 10, Vycicut 1983: 519). 


3.16.3 Merger nw > m by dental dissimilation 


Tn some words, the sequence /nw/ conflated into /m/. Such cases have been collected by 

Lacau (1970a)2°9; some examples are: 

* wn (n[V]-'wan) (since OK) “there is not” > mn (since NK) > AON /mm'on/ 

© rnn-wt.t (r{V]n[V]n-'wattV) (name of a goddess) > Greek transcription epyouns, 
preserved in the Coptic month name "Mld-PpAOCTE /par'muto/, bda-pAOTO!. An 
exceptional by-form Ma&-PNOSTE in which the merger did not apply is attested once 
(Westenporr 1965/77: 151). 

*  A3nw (‘haVnwV) “wave” (since NK) > *Q0€1M /‘hojm/, bQWLAI “wave” 

© hnnws (‘hanVnwV-sV) (early New Kingdom) “mosquito” > knms (since New 
Kingdom) > ®tyoaec /'Jalmas/. This word seems to have been borrowed into 
Ancient Greek as xévay “gnat, mosquito” (<*'konoms), ef. Prerce (1974: 104). 

* nw (k{V]3anwV) (Old Kingdom) “garden” > k3m (since NK) > GWA /‘kiom/. In 
Semitic there is a wide-spread root krm “vineyard” (e.g. Hebrew 0.2 “vineyard”, 
Arabic »Skarm- “vineyard, grapes”). The Egyptian word could not have been 
borrowed from Semitic, nor could both be inherited from Proto-Afroasiatic, as is 
generally assumed (e.g. by Vycicut. 1983: 3gof.). Rather the Semitic word must have 
been borrowed from Egyptian at a time when the sound change nw > m had already 
taken place but <> still had the value /r/. Akkadian karanu “wine”, however, may be 
genetically related to Egyptian kinw. 

*  @n.w (dV3anwV) (OK) “young people” > dm (since MK) > *WA /'com/ 
“generation” (Bohairic has 200% /‘cow/ with irregular -0; perhaps -n- was lost 
early here) 


The following observations can be made: 
1) Writings with m first appear in the Middle Kingdom and more regularly in the New 


208 Cuneiform m renders both {m] and [w}; here we have to assume that it renders a 
sequence -mw-, 

209 Cf. also Osinc (1976a: note 678 on p. 6536). 

210 Also written without 3». But > must be part of the phonological structure of the 
word since it left a trace as (€)I both in the singular *Q0€IA, bQWIAM and in the plural 
5Q1AAH of the noun (differently Osinc 1976a: note 1025 on pp. B03f.). 

214 Lacav (1970: 52) argues rightly that the reading linws preferred by Wb III ago,af. 
fails to explain A. The syllable structure of this word is, however, abnormal; perhaps 
-s is to be regarded as a suffix (Lacau ibid.) which is metrically irrelevant. 
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Kingdom. We conclude that the sound change took place approximately at the time 
of the Middle Kingdom, but historical orthography conserved the older writing «nw> 
for a while, especially in the divine name rnn-wt.t. 

2) The sound change took place before w was lost according to the rules discussed in 
§ 3.14.27. 

3) _Inaddition to the group /nw/, one of the consonants n or 3 was present in the word. 

If neither n or 3 was present, the merger did not apply, cf. words like the following 
(all attested from the OK on): iwnw “Heliopolis (city)” > WN; hmnw “eight” > 
SUMOTN, MWAHN; hnw “interior” > OTN, /DOTN; zwnw “Arzt” > SCAEIN, DCHINI; 
$nw.t “granary” > (with metathesis) MYeEwNI. 

4) The consonants n and w were in direct contact. Otherwise the merger did not apply, 
cf. nw3 “to see” (since Middle Kingdom)#2 > sna. It should be noted that our 
explanation only works if the new syllable structure rules are accepted. Based on 
the traditional rules, /n/ and /w/ would not be in direct contact in knw, hnnws, kinw, 
and din.w.23 


We conclude that around the time of the Middle Kingdom /nw/ merged into /m/ if another 
/n/ or 3» /r/ was present in the same word. This process is a mutual assimilation (/nw/ > 
/m/) and a dissimilation (/n/ changes its place of articulation due to the presence of 
another dental sonorant) at the same time. 


Two difficult words remain in which a development nw > m has been proposed: 

* hn.t (reading somewhat ambiguous) “pelican” > Coptic >2AH~QHAH~Q0AH 
“pelican”. The semantic similarity seems striking. However the change nw > m 
assumed here by Lacau (19708: sof.) makes it necessary to suppose a consonant w 
which is not clearly obvious from the Egyptian writing. Furthermore, final -H of 
Coptic seems to presuppose a second unwritten consonant (Vycicut 1983: 299 
transcribes the word as hnww.t). 

*  hnw.t “bowl” (since OK) > *Q0M€ (etymology by Ostnc 1976a: note 822 on p. 710). 
‘There is no additional n or ? in this word to cause dissimilation, nor are n and w in 
direct contact (according to my syllable structure rules). If the etymology is valid, I 
have to assume a spontaneous sound change n > m which is not related to the cases 
discussed in this section. 








Serie (1899/1902: I, § 238) suggests a graphical explanation for the phenomenon. He 
assumes that the grapheme «nm had an alternative phonographic value /m/ in addition to 
Inj. This solution, which was accepted by Czenmax (1931/34: 25) and Auaricut (1946b: 
320), raises serious difficulties: x) Not only one but several n-graphemes would then have 


212 For reading and early attestations see Osinc (1976a: note 200 on p. 503f.) and 
Hapacutt (1985: 36, line 6). 

243 In discussing the development of hdnw, Lacav (1970a: 53f.) feels that n and w ought 
to be in direct contact and admits that this is problematic based on the traditional 
syllable structure rules. 
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to be considered polyphonic (m= , © . ££). 2) As I have shown, m only develops in a 
well-defined phonetic environment. 3) The negation n is not affected in isolation (> N) 
but only in composition with following wn (> AAON). Sethe’s approach was rejected by 
Vercors (1945: 104) and can no longer be accepted nowadays: 


3.16.4 Sonorant shift 
3.16.41 General remarks 


A sonorant is not infrequently shifted when there is another sonorant in the same word. 
Sonorants in this sense are «m», «n>, «> (/r/ and /l/), <b» /B/, but not /j/ and /w/. In the 
following sections, I cite some illustrative examples. More examples can be found in 
Lacau (1924), Osine (1976a: note 419 on p. sgof. and note 556 on p. 598f.), and Vycicun 
(1990: 112), 

Exact rules are hard to provide. The developments sometimes go in opposite directions, 
e.g, in the neighborhood of m, n may develop into r but r may also develop into n. The first 
process can be called nasal dissimilation, the second one nasal assimilation. The only 
strict rule, basically recognized already by Lacau (1922), seems to be that the nasal 
‘sequence /nm/ was never preserved as such when these segments were in direct contact 
with one another. 

For possible examples of a shift n > 1 without the presence of another sonorant 03° 
§ 3.41.7. 

However, most sonorants are left unchanged in the presence of other sonorants, e.g.: 

© bmw “alum” > “08M /2pn/, hoReN 

© in-m “who?” > SHUM /nim/ 

* min? “here” > PANES /mnaj/ 

* mand “breast” > PANOT /‘mnot/ 

© mry.t “harbor” > spa /‘mro/, be.n(6) Po 

mtr.t “noon” > *A€€pe /'me:ra/, bMEpt 

nbw “gold” > S>NO8 /‘nuf/ 

nmt.t “step” > SNOATE /nomta/, DNOAF “strength” 

rmt “man” > SPWAE /'roma/, bp! 


3.16.4.9 n> rin the neighborhood of m 


* — twnii-mntw (place name) > *PAONT /'mont/ et var. (13° appendix 9) 

* — inhmn (a fruit) >(2) *2PAAN /h'man/, (2)EPAAN “pomegranate”. The words for 
“pomegranate” in Semitic languages (e.g. Arabic (jl. rumman-, Akkadian lurmi) 
likewise seem close to the Coptic form, so 2PAAN may be directly borrowed from 
Semitic or at least influenced by it. Cf. Hocu (1994: no. 12). 

* The late proper name p3-i.dj-iwn-mw.t-f is transcribed in Greek as nexeappovdov 
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(Greek genitive case) (Lopveckens & Tuissen 1980ff.: I, 324). iwn-mu.t-f itself is a 
divine name attested from the OK on. 

*  px-n-imn-htp.w (month name) > *M&PAQOTI /parm'hotp/ (BS appendix 6) 

© mn3.t “yellow color”, cf. S>AHpUy /‘merf/ “red, yellow” 

* — nmhw “poor” > Demotic nmh “free” > *page /rm‘he/, peage, fAEAQH “free” 

© rmny.t (a square measure) > *PepAH /ror'me/ (with metathesis) 


3.16.4.3 1 > nin the neighborhood of m 


+ Egyptian *rm (Dynasty 18) “with” > Late Egyptian irm “with” > vow (= /nom/ or 
similarly) in a Greek transcription from 202/18¢; Coptic »N€A /nom/.244 


3.16.4.4 n> Lin the neighborhood of m 


* — mnh “wax” > sa0dg /‘mulh/, Moa 

*  nhm “to shout” > *AQHA /I'hem/, ’&AQEA 

*  hnk.t “braided lock of hair”, ef. *>2WAK /holk/ “to plait” 

* ham “to smell” > waa /‘Jolm/, bywacr 

+ — knm “to wrap”, cf. *KAOA /klom/, PXAOA “crown” (Osinc 1976a: note 686 on p. 655) 
Note that «n> can also be a rendering of /l/, at least in Later Egyptian (68° § 3.11.7). 


3.16.4.5 n> Lin the neighborhood of n 


* — m‘nn “a kind of cord” > *MANIN ~ KAAAIN ~ AXAIA 

*  nnw “primeval water” is preserved in Coptic as *PNO@N /'nun/ “abyss”. Vycicut. 
(1972) suggests that the modern name of the river Nile is also related to this root. 
This is the common name of the river in Greek sources (Netio«, first attested in 
Hesiod, 8th century sc), which then spread into the other European languages and 
into Arabic (ntl). However in Egyptian and Coptic the usual name of the Nile was 
not nnw but itrw or itrw 3 (> *€1€pO /jo'ro/), at least in the written language. 






3.16.46 m > Bin the neighborhood of n 


* — mn.t “swallow” > BHNE /'Bena/, BHNI~BIpI 
* mnt “crucible” > >8INI /Bini/ 


214 This preposition is discussed by Evet. (1967: 67-73). In Dynasty 48 only the extended 
form rm-n is attested which, according to Edel, is still preserved in Coptic as “AN 
with loss of the first consonant. The other cited forms are derived from the shorter 
variant rm. In Sahidie both AN (?< rm-n) and NA (< rm) are attested. On von see 
Pestaan (1977: no. 11, lines 3 and 6); for the date of the text see Vannonre (1986: 
300). 
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© hw.t-nm()) “to sleep” > *2INHB /hi'nefi/, but int /hi'‘nim/235 


3.6.4.7 B > min the neighborhood of n 


* nb “any, every” > *HIM /nim/, but PMIGEN with obscure suffix -€N 

+ th-ntr (place name), transcribed as s/zab-nu-ti-ti in Neo-Assyrian (Boncer 1996: 21) 
and as Yefevvutos in Greek, > SS€ANOCT /cam'nut/, PAEANOT. The modern Arabic 
name is 55 Samannad. 


3.16.48 n>L/rinthe neighborhood of B 


+ inb “to include (by a wall)” > Demotic irb (Ostnc 1976a: note 630 on p. 62:f,) 

+ brw “to disappear” > Demotic bl, *>8WA /'Bol/ “to loosen” (Osine 1976a: note 637 
on p. 624) 

+ bnd (kind of garment) > *8AOT /Ba'lot/ (Osinc 1976a: note 834 on p. 713, Witson 
4997: 321) 

* nb} “spindle” > *A8et /\'Bej/; but without dissimilation baBAI and, with irregular Nl, 
*ANMIA\I (Osinc 1976a: note 980 on p. 782-786) 

+ nbj “to burn” (since OK) > Demotic 1b > *A1B€ /'liBo/ “to rage” (etymology by 
Kannterzet1 19948: 33) 

+ nsb “to lick” (since OK) > "AANICt /‘lapsi/ “to bite” (cf. also Arabic uJ lasaba “to 
sting, to bite”, lasiba “to lick”) 


3.16.4.9 1 >ninthe neighborhood of r 


* In Bohairic, the prefix of the negative imperative AMe€p- /mpar-/ (< m jri.w) is 
replaced by AMEN- when preceding the prefix @Pe- /'tro-/ of the “causative 
infinitive” (MattoN 1956: 125, for exceptions see Povorsxy 1934: 63). 


3.16.4.10 m > Band f > min the neighborhood of r /l 


* mrkbt “chariot” (from Semitic, &% appendix 5) > *BEPEGWOTT ~ BPGOOST, 


bgepeswosTc 
* Semitic *mVnSar- > *mVssar- (e.g. Hebrew Tit!) “saw”) > sbaaWwoop /Pa'fur/ 
“saw” 


* Semitic *basal “onion” > Demotic mdl > SAW /m'col/ “onion” 


215, It is disputed whether the second element should be read nm or nm‘ in Egyptian (cf. 
Hocu 1994: no. 249 and Quack 1996: 510). If the reading without ‘ is correct, which 
is also supported by the absence of vowel doubling in Sahidic, the word may well be 
a loan from the Semitic root Vnwm “(to) sleep”. For the vowel difference in the 
Coptic dialect forms 63 § 5.6.3.1. 
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3.16.4.11 Variant developments 


Different varieties of Egyptian occasionally show different sonorant shifts in the same 

word: 

*  mn.t “swallow” develops to BHNE /‘Beno/ in Sahidic but to 8Ipt /‘iri/ (besides BHNI) 
in Bohairie 

* — hnm.t “well (of water)” > *QON8E /‘honfo/, but 'gaAne /‘halmo/ 

* The verb knm “to unite” is attested in Late Period writings which suggest that it 
could be pronounced hnb on the one hand anid hr(m) on the other.*6 This verb is not 
preserved in Coptic. 


3.16.5 Palatal assimilation 


Former s (including «z») frequently develops into a palatal sibilant i /f/ in Coptic by 
assimilation to another palatal in the word. The phenomenon is discussed in detail by 
Serue (1899-1902: I, § 27a). The principal rules are the following: 

s usually becomes WW if there is another W (< 3) somewhere in the same word: 

* in (originally perhaps 253n*7) “lotos” > bujcolen /'Jofon/ 

* sid “window” > s>yoowrT /Suft/, wouT 

+ 3msj “to serve” > SAE /‘Jmfo/, MEAL 

*  333w “antelope” > “WoW /'Jof/ (borrowed as sasu into Neo-Assyrian) 

‘An unexplained exception is 3s “nomad” > “WC /‘Jos/ “herdsman” 

A palatal sibilant WJ which is derived from f causes assimilation in Bohairic only: 

* — hsf“to repulse” > sciowy /'soff/ (with metathesis), 2WCY4, PUJWUY “to despise” 

* snk “to nourish” > CAANU /'sa:nf/, CAN /‘sa:nx/, ANU /‘fanf/ 

+ sflw “seven” > *CAIY /saff/, CAQY, Maly (metathesis in all dialects) 

+ shw “gall” > sciwe /'sifo/, scige, Mua 

‘There is no assimilation in wsh “to be large” > “owwulc /'wofs/ (with metathesis), 
soTwCg. 


If an original palatal stop (i.e. G / & < d/t) follows somewhere in the same word, s is 
assimilated, though not always in all dialects: 

© msdr “ear” > Mawes /'mafe/, NEWAE (*MAdZE, “MEESE have lost s) 

* Demotic sd “locust” > sae /Jee/, Cae 

* — sdd “to talk” > Saxe /‘Jaco/, WEE, AAI 

*  stni “to distinguish” > SWOANE /"Jocna/, WUAANE, bCOGNI “to consider” 

If it precedes, there is no assimilation: 

* tsi “to lift” > *92ICE /cisa/, bGICI 





216 See Virruans (1980, especially note 3 on p. 76) and Zavzicx (1975). 
217 It is not clear whether 2in is an early form of zin or whether it is another word. 
sme (19762: note 1262 on p. 851) opts for the latter possibility. 
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‘A palatal stop derived from g /k (ES § 3.9.4) has an even less palatalizing effect. It can 

only affect s in direct contact: 

* sg “stupid” > *COG /'soki/, bcoz, *CEGE 

* sab “cry” > SAJGATI /Jliap/, MUKAT 

*  Demotic sgr “to sail” > *CGHP /'skier/, CGHP ~ WGHP, GHP 

* gsr “ring” > *Z0TP ~ GCOVP, buJGOTP (with metathesis) (for the etymology see 
Hou 1994: no. 523; Virruann 1996: 444) 

The palatalization of s can occasionally already be observed in Demotic (cf. Serue 1899- 

goa: I, § 272; Osinc 4976a: note 511 on p. 586-588). 

In some words, s/z and 3 are fully assimilated and render a single W| in Coptic: 

* psi (‘passV) “to divide” > Maul] /‘pof/, bout 

© s§p.t (s[V]'SaptV) “cucumber” > aware /Jopa/, "ywrt 

° — 85r.t (s[V}'SurtV) “bread” > bujHpt /‘feri/ 

* sp “to receive” > sbywn /Jop/ 

In words of this type, palatal assimilation can be observed even earlier (cf. e.g. 

Wesrenponr 1962: $61). The noun s%r.t “bread” is attested in the writing 35r.t already 

by the early Middle Kingdom (James 1962: 60). 





3.16.6 Other cases of assimilation and dissimilation 


A few more examples of assimilation or dissimilation exist which cannot be explained by 

one of the above-mentioned rules: 

* psd “g” renders tT /'psit/ in Bohairic as expected, whereas Akhmimic and mostly 
also Sahidic have WIC /'psis/ (t > s by assimilation at a distance). 

* — The Egyptian verb “to see” has three allomorphs m33, m3, and min, later > mn (Swarr 
1984). Traditionally m3? is considered the base form, which would suggest that 3? was 
dissimilated to 3n in certain forms of this verb. It is equally possible to assume that 
mn is the base form and m3? is the result of assimilation. The verb is attested from 
Old Egyptian to Demotic but has not survived in Coptic. 

* The noun mfk.t “turquoise” appears as nfk and in similar writings in Later Egyptian 
(cf. Ostn 1976a: note 1114 on p. 829 and Vycicm 1983: 117f.). n probably developed 
from m by dissimilation against f. 

*  k33.i “Nubian” develops into €GWUW /o'kiof/ as expected in Sahidic, whereas 
Bohairic has €@WIU /o't'o{/. The expected Bohairic form would have been *€OWIl} 
where G would be /c'/. This seems to be a case of palatal dissimilation against /{/. 

* — thw.t (‘tabVwtV) “sandal”, also written tw since the New Kingdom > **TOove 
/'to:wa/, bewost /'thowi/. The preservation of -w- is regular in this position (13° 
§ 3.14.2.7). The Sahidic writing is ambiguous but the Akhmimic form indicates that 
the stressed vowel was indeed long in Coptic (ES § 5.3.3). The long vowel is to be 
explained by the loss of -b- according to the rules given in § 5.5.10.2. 6 seems to 
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have undergone a dissimilatory loss due to the presence of another labial in the 
same word. 
* dar ~ dgr “fruit” renders +6€ /'tikia/ in Sahidic whereas Bobairic has IAI /‘cici/ 
with irregular assimilation at a distance. 
For a possible assimilation of ¢ and r to directly preceding consonants which may have 
taken place at some time prior to the New Kingdom 03 §§3.14.3.3 and 4.8.5 and cf. note 
in § 5.5.10.2. 


3.47 Epenthesis 


3.17.4 Intrusive N in Sahidie 


In Sahidic, the sequence /mt/ is usually written ANT if T is syllable-final. N is clearly 

secondary from an etymological point of view. The phenomenon is unknown in Bohairic. 

+ mér.w “witness” > *ANTDE /m[n]t're/ (or /m{n]t're/), bNCOPE /mat're/ 

* — [emtw “three” > AYOANT /‘Jom[n]t/, MOAT /fomt/ 

I assume that a non-phonemic transitional [n] was articulated between A /m/ and T /t/. 

Vercore (1945: 103) however suggests that in the sequence /mt/ the dental stop was 

spoken as a voiced allophone [d] which was written NT. If this were true, we should 

expect that /t/ was voiced and written NT also after other sonorants such as @ /1/ and p /r/, 

but this is not the case. 

In verbs, the writing may be inconsistent because of influence from other forms within the 

paradigm: 

* — wmt.w “to be thick (stative)” > SOTOAT ~ ODOANT, bOTOAT (infinitive sow MOT) 

* did “to meet” > sTWMT ~ TANT, PTOMT 

No Nis inserted if T is syllable-initial: 

* mtr “presence” > 5ATO /m'ts/, »M@O /m't*s/ 

* htt “three (fem.)” > SYOATE /'fomta/, "OF (but also MWOANTE by analogy with 
the mase. (JOANT) 





3.17.2 Intrusive M and & 


Between * and a following syllable-initial consonant an epenthetic labial stop is 
facultatively inserted in Coptic. Attestations are rare in Sahidic, somewhat more frequent 
in Bohairic. I do not discuss the other dialects here. Cf.:28 


218 This topic was discussed by Hintze (1949). Epenthesis can also take place before a 
syllable-initial consonant cluster: STATP€- ~ TANTPE- /tm[p]tra-/ (prefix of negated 
causative infinitive). 
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*  mry.t “harbor” > SAPO /m'ro/ ~ (once:) EAP [am'bro], EABPW ~ EAP. 
The epenthetic labial stop is written as follows: 























+ voiced sonorant | \ + voiceless obstruent 
(P.d) Cw) 
labial stop inserted in Sahidie 1 1 
labial stop inserted in Bohairic 8 n 





Hiwrze (1949: 47-49) explains convincingly that an epenthetie non-phonemic voiced 
(before voiced sonorants) or voiceless (in the other cases) stop could be spoken in these 
words. Since 8 in Sahidic is always a writing of a fricative /f/, M had to be written in both 
cases. In Bohairic, where 8 is also basically a fricative but has a regular allophone [b] 
(f& § 3.12.5), the voiced stop was consequently expressed as 6. 

Roguer (1995), while presenting several good examples of fl-epenthesis, is certainly 
wrong in interpreting AMI as an expression of a voiceless nasal [rp]. This neither explains 
the epenthesis of M1 before voiced sonorants in Sahidic nor the 8-writings of Bohairic. 





3.17.3 Epenthesis of | / 0% before a sonorant in Bohairic 


If the vowel /i/ follows a sonorant (8, A, A, N, P) in Bohairic, the same vowel is also 

frequently written before that sonorant whereas it is absent in the other dialects and 

cannot be explained etymologically. This ! can be called epenthetic:®*9 

+ bMaI-NIBEN ~ (rarely:) Md-HIBEN, but *4&d-NIM “everywhere”, composed of >a 
“place” < m‘ and ‘NIA, DNIBEN “every” < nb 

J-epenthesis is also evoked by posttonic /i/ corresponding to Sahidic € /o/ (these are 

actually most of the examples): 

* — baWHIpI, but *©AHPE “inundation”, borrowed into Egyptian Arabic as /di'mi:ra/ ~ 
/di'me:ra/ “time of flood” (Hivos & Bavawi 1986: 304, Virrmann 1991: 209) 

* — badwipl ~ ADdwpt “viper” (absent in Sahidic) 

© warp ~ Wapt, but aape “to hit” < hr 

+ bQHIBI ~ QHGI, but *QHBE “grief” < hb 

‘The phonetic interpretation of this phenomenon is doubtful. The writing may indicate that 

a glide-like element was spoken before the sonorant (e.g. AAHIp! [a'meiri]). It is also 

possible that the sonorant was palatalized (AAHiP! [a'merii]). In any case, it is probably a 

subphonological phenomenon. 

Several languages indicate a palatal consonant by an adjacent palatal vowel sign in 

writing. In Old French, «i> is frequently added to the right and/ or to the left of a palatal 

consonant. For example, the word for “to bath” (< Latin balneare) is found as bagner, 






219 Thus already Povorsxy (1930: note 3 on p. 876). I reject Osinc’s (1976a: 388f. and 
note 132 on p. 468-475) assumption that -I- is original in these words and was 
secondarily absorbed in Sahidic, 53 § 5.5.9. 
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baigner, bagnier, baignier, bainier etc. (modern French baigner /benie/). It is a fundamen- 
tal rule of modern Irish orthography that no vowel sign but e or i can be written in contact 
with a palatal consonant or consonant cluster. For example, /bo:rja/ “streets” is written 
béithre where an intrusive graphical -i- is inserted between the non-palatal vowel 6 and 
the following palatal cluster -thr- (the singular form is béthar /bo:r/ “street”. 


3.17.4  Epenthesis of 1/08 after a sonorant in Bohairic 


Words which, according to their etymology and to the forms of other dialects, should 

terminate in a glide (/j/, /w/) + a nasal (A, N), frequently show an additional | or 0 

respectively at the end of the word in Bohairic (cf. Lacav 1970a: 54). The phenomenon 

might in principle apply to sequences glide + sonorant in general, but I have no examples 

for sonorants other than nasals. This epenthesis is less regular for 08 than for 1. Cf-: 

* — BCHINI, but CA€IN “physician” < gnw 

* — bowwirtt ~ (rarely:) OSWIN, but *OCOEIN “light”, a derivation from wn > SOCWN 
“to open” (Vvcicut. 1983: 231) 

* Bown, but 920€1A “wave” < him < h3nw 

* — bewown ~ CWOTNOT, but *COOTH “to know” < swn 

* — bTWOTN ~ TWOTNOT, but *TWOTH “to rise” < dwn 





It seems that either an additional subphonemic vowel was spoken at the end of such 
words (e.g. CHINI ['sejn], CWOTNOT ['sownii]), or sonorants had both palatalized and 
yelarized/ rounded allophones (CHINA ['sejni], CWOTNOT ['sown*]). 





This -1/ -Ov-epenthesis has a superficial similarity to the epenthesis of -€ after word- 
final sonorants in Akhmimic (@° § 5.8.2). However it should rather be compared to the | 
cepenthesis before sonorants described in the preceding section. 


3.18 On subphonemic palatalization of consonants before front 
vowels 


It is quite natural for consonants to have a somewhat palatalized articulation when 
preceding front vowels. A subphonemic palatalization of consonants before front vowels 
is especially likely to be encountered in a language where there is no phonological 
opposition of palatal vs. non-palatal consonants. 


In Coptic the dental stop T /t/ contrasts with the palatal stop 2 /c/, whereas Greek has no 
palatal stop. It is therefore reasonable to assume that in Greek subphonemic palataliza- 
tion of + /t/ before /i/ was stronger than in Coptic. This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
observation that tt /ti/ of Greek loans could be adopted as A! /ci/ in Coptic: 6dox6rtvog 
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/holo'kottinos/ (name of a coin) is rendered as AODKOAI /lu'koci/ et var. in Bohairic.2° 
This phenomenon probably also explains why Coptic created a specific letter + for 
expressing the phonemic sequence /ti/. The exclusively Coptic sign + is preferred for 
expressing /ti/ in native words, whereas the letter sequence TI ~ TE! is used 1) if word 
boundaries or certain types of morpheme boundaries intervene (E& § 6.4.7.1), and 2) 
mostly in Greek loan words. Vycic (1990: 30) plausibly suggests that the strong palatal- 
ization of /t/ in the sequence -t1- in Greek led to the creation of a distinct letter + for 
indicating a sequence /ti/ spoken with non-palatalized t. We can therefore reinterpret the 
graphical rule as follows: 1) Educated Copts tried to retain a specifically Greek accent 
in the pronunciation of Greek loan words. They distinguished Coptic /ti/ [ti] as + from 
Greek /ti/ [ti] T(€)I even in writing. a) If two different words are involved, this question 
cannot play a role. So one way of rendering /ti/ was enough at a word boundary and + was 
not needed here. 

In some Coptic texts (especially Lycopolitan), the Greek sequence i- or ei- (/hi-/) is 
substituted by WI- at the beginning of a word, iotopia “history” > WICTOPId (Kasser 
1980). This indicates that the Copts perceived Greek /h/ in a palatal environment as 
being closer to their palatal fricative W /{/ than to their native 2 /h/. (Note that Greek 
had no /f/.) 

‘The great Demotic Magical Papyrus (edited by Grirrrru & Tuomrson 1904-09) contains 
numerous magical words which cannot be attributed to any specific language and are 
written simultaneously in Demotic as well as Greek script. Where the Greek transcrip- 
tion shows stops preceding the vowel i, the Demotic transcription frequently has 
additional indications of a palatalized pronunciation, e.g. (Greek) 5tovga = (Demotic) 
ntsywpiy‘, probable intended pronunciation [diiuptiia] (Grirrru & Tuomrson 1904-09: III, 
117; cf. also Jounson 1976: 123). This again seems to indicate that, in the view of the 
author(s) of the text, automatic palatalization before /i/ was more prominent in the Greek 
than in the Demotic language. 











220 Sahidic mostly has QONOKOTCI et var. (Gincis 1967/68: 67). 
473 
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4 Syllable structure and phonotactics 


44 Three vowel classes in Coptic 


‘As was recognized early, Coptic stressed vowels (on unstressed vowels 3° § 5.8) can be 
arranged into three classes each of which has two members frequently showing morpho- 
logical alternations with one another. In the following chart, the vowels are arranged by 
their place and manner of articulation. My assumptions about the articulation of Coptic 
vowels are discussed in § 5.2. The following is valid for Sahidic and Bohairic, whereas 
the other dialects have somewhat different representations (63 § 5.3). 





























high low Paleo-Coptie vowel 
quality (63 § 5.5) | 
class 1: back o o a 
class 2: front (1) 1 a i 
class 3: front (2) fi €(?) u 





High and low vowels of the same place of articulation are frequently found in 
morphophonological alternations. 

Examples of W-O-alternation 

© S€1WT /'jot/ “father” — *€10TE /jata/ “fathers” 

*  CWNE /'sono/ “sister” — CON /'son/ “brother” 

* — *9AAW /h]'o/ “old woman” —*9A0 /h]'s/ “old man” 

* pw /‘roff “his mouth” — spo /'ro/ “mouth” 

* — *KWTE /‘kota/ “to turn” —SKOTY /'kotf/ “to turn him” 


Esser of -d-alternation 
sgo0velT /‘hwit/ “first (sg.)” —*2O7ATE /hwato/ “first (pl.)” 

+ ‘@BIT /a'Bit/ “honey dealer” — *€81ATE /of'jata/ “honey dealers” 

* 840% /tiw/ “five” — sTAEIOT /‘taju/ “fifty” 

* — SNICE /'misa/ “to give birth” — *MaCTY /‘mastf/ “to give birth to him” 

* Spike /‘riko/ “to bend” — *pakTC /‘rakts/ “inclination” 


‘The H-€—class is less well established, 08 § 5.5.5- 


4.2 Predicting the Coptic vowel class by the number of 
following consonants 


These morphological alternations, comparable to the phenomenon of apophony in Indo- 
European languages, are unmotivated on the synchronic level. Vowel height cannot be 
predicted by the phonetic environment in Coptic. From a diachronic perspective, 
however, an interesting relationship becomes obvious between the height of the stressed 
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vowel on the one hand and the number of consonants which followed this vowel at an 
earlier stage of Egyptian on the other. This rule is the following: 
‘Tie stResseD VOWEL Is HICH WHENEVER EXACTLY TWO CONSONANTS FOLLOWED IT AT 
4 Pre-Cornic STAGE; THE STRESSED VOWEL IS LOW WHEN ONE OR THREE (I.E. AN 
ODD NUMBER OF) CONSONANTS FOLLOWED. 


For example, MACTY “to give birth to him” goes back to ms.t-f which indicates that three 
consonants already followed the stressed vowel in Egyptian. In AICE “to give birth”, the 
stressed vowel seems to be followed by one consonant. However the Egyptian predeces- 
‘sor ms.t shows a second consonant -t which was lost only later. 

The rule presupposes the consonantal skeleton of a stage of the language at which the 
consonantal losses discussed in § 3.14 had not yet taken place, i.e. approximately Middle 
or Old Egyptian. It is further necessary to count those consonants (mostly glides and 
sonorants) which can be omitted in writing (“defective writing”, @ § 2.6.4). This leads 
to two important conclusions: 1) glides are actually consonants, the graphemes in ques- 
tion must not be interpreted as vowel indicators; 2) glides may be graphically suppressed 
but are nevertheless present on the phonological level of Egyptian. 

‘This principle was first observed by Sreixporrr (1894) although he gave it a quite 
different formulation (53° 4.3.2), and it has been a crucial premise of all research into 
Egyptian phonology since. I have undertaken an examination to determine the degree to 
which it actually holds true. Appendix 4 contains a list of all words found in a Middle 
Kingdom manuscript of the story of Sinuhe that were preserved in Coptic. My conclusion 
is that there is indeed a strong correlation between vowel height in Coptic and the 
number of formerly following consonants, although there are some exceptions. Thus I 
assume that the rule is basically valid, however further qualifications of the rule should 
be expected in the future and have actually been proposed (6° § 4.8.6). 


4.3 The “standard theory” of Egyptian syllabification 


4.3.4 Basie principles 


‘The observation presented in the preceding section calls for a phonetically plausible 
interpretation. It is difficult to see how the mere number of consonants following a vowel 
should affect its development. Rather, the number of consonants following the stressed 
vowel must somehow be related to a phonological feature of the stressed syllable itself. 
Sreinvorrr (1894) first suggested that this feature is the openness vs. close- 
ness of the stressed syllable, an assumption which has basically been accepted until 
the present day. The stressed syllable is assumed to be open if an even number of 
consonants follow and closed if an odd number of consonants follow. 

In order to predict the openness vs. closeness from the number of consonants following 
the stressed vowel, a set of syllabification rules and related assumptions need to be 
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agreed upon. More than one such set of rules would theoretically be possible. However, 
Egyptology has chosen one solution which has essentially remained unchanged since 
then. According to this scenario, it is assumed that (ignoring all segments left of the 
stressed syllable) all words originally had one of the following structures (| = syllable 
boundary): 

‘one consonant following the stressed vowel___| ‘CVC 

two consonants following the stressed vowel__| ‘CV: | CVC 
three consonants following the stressed vowel_| ‘CVC | CVC 


This can also be expressed by the following principles: 

1) The stressed syllable may end in one consonant (closed syllable) or in a vowel (open 
syllable) but not in a consonant cluster. 

2) A posttonic syllable always ends in exactly one consonant, i.e. it must be closed. 

3) A posttonic syllable always begins with exactly one consonant, i.e. a consonant 
cluster is always separated by a syllable boundary. 

4) There were no shifts of stress during the history of the language, at least from the 
time at which these rules were valid until the Coptic period. 


As we can see, it is necessary to assume restrictions on syllable structure only for the 
segments following the stressed vowel. However the first inquirers to deal with Pre- 
Coptic syllable structure assumed an even more rigid principle: They suggested that 
all unstressed syllables were closed (Serne 1899-1902: $16) which increased the 
coherence and symplicity of the theory. This implied that an even number of consonants 
cannot precede the stressed vowel in an Egyptian word. Where this did seem to be the 
case, Sethe posited the existence of a so-called prosthetic element °é (i.e. ”2)%* for the 
original state of the language in order to increase the number of initial consonants by 
one. However Sethe’s attempts to find traces of the presumed prosthetic element in the 
Egyptian writing turned out to be unconvincing in many cases. So later scholars (e.g. 
Stuns 1934: 49-58, Fecur 1960: 4) abandoned the restriction against open syllables in 
pretonic position to bring reconstructed Pre-Coptic closer to the actual attested Egyptian 
writings, but they kept the restriction for posttonic syllables in order not to damage the 
system of syllable structure rules as a whole which had in the meantime become firmly 
established within Egyptological tradition. 


























4.3.2 Classical formulations of the syllable structure rules 


Let us now have a look at some “classical” formulations of these principles. It should be 
noted that what I describe as high and low vowels is traditionally described as long and 
short vowels respectively (on this question 63° § 5.2.2). 





221 Sere (1899-1902: I, §9). 
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In the formulation by Sretoonrr (1894), the basic principle, namely that the type of the 
stressed yowel is predictable from the number of following consonants, is very implicit, 
although this must have been the initial observation which led him to developing his 
tules. Steindorff’s explanations are somewhat obscured by the fact that diachronic and 
synchronic interpretations are not clearly distinguished. 
“Man unterscheidet im Agyptischen und Koptischen: 1. offene Sil- 
ben, d. h. auf einen Vokal ausgehende (...)—2. geschlossene Sil- 
ben, d. h. konsonantisch endende (...). Doppelt geschlossene 
Silben, d. h. mit zwei Konsonanten schlieB8ende kommen im 
Sah[idischen] nicht vor (...). Viele Silben, die in dem vorliegenden Zustande 
des Koptischen offen sind, waren urspriinglich geschlossen und werden auch 
im Vokalismus noch als geschlossene Silben behandelt (...). — Umgekehrt 
waren viele Silben, die jetzt geschlossen sind, urspriinglich offen (...). 
Offene Silben haben einen langen, geschlossene Silben einen kurzen Vokal 
(...). Man beachte (...), da8 diese Gesetze in dem yorliegenden Zustande des 
Koptischen nicht mehr streng durchgefiihrt sind und da8 vielfach der 
‘Ausfall von alten Endungen und die Verschleifung von Konsonanten (...), 
die oft nicht mehr nachweisbar sind, sowie Analogiebildungen eine 
(yielfach nur scheinbare) Durchbrechung dieser Regeln veranlaBt haben.” 
(remponrr 1894: 23-25) 








“Jedes koptische (und wohl auch iigyptische) Wort hat nur einen Bildungs- 
vokal, der in der letzten oder vorletzten Silbe steht. Der Ton des Wortes ruht 
auf dem Bildungsvokal.” (Sreponrr 1894: 30) 


Serue (1899-1902, I: XV) states the following, quite similar formul 


“Nach dem Koptischen duldete das Aegyptische ebensowenig wie die semi- 
tischen Sprachen eine Doppelkonsonanz weder im Anlaut noch im Auslaut 
der Silbe. Anlauten kann eine Silbe vielmehr nur mit einem e inf a- 
chen Konsonanten (...). Worte, die im Koptischen mit zwei Konsonanten 
anzulauten scheinen, wurden mit einem Vorschlagshiilfsvokal ausgespro- 
chen (...); diesem ging nach aegyptischer Auffassung ein Aleph voran (...). 
Hinsichtlich des Auslautes kann im Aegyptischen eine Silbe offen (...) 
oder einfach geschlossen sein (...). Jedes Wort hat nach dem 
Koptischen nur einen vollen Vokal (...), aufdemder Ton rut (...); 
er kann nur in der vorletzten und letzten Silbe stehen (...). In offener Silbe 
war er lang, in geschlossener kurz (...). Alle tibrigen Silben des Wortes sind 
Nebensilben (...); wie es scheint, waren sie stets geschlossen (...).” 








Epcenton (1947: f.) draws a strict distinction between (Sahidie-)Coptic and Egyptian 
which makes his formulation much clearer: 


“If the main-stressed vowel of any Sahidic word derived from a simple (not 
compound) Old or Middle Egyptian word is placed within the complete con- 
sonantal skeleton of its OEg [Old Egyptian, C. Peust] or MEg ancestor in 
the same relative position which it occupies in S, one of the two following 
statements will be found to be true in the overwhelming majority of cases: 
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a) If the stressed vowel is long in S, it will be followed by exactly two 
consonants in OEg or MEg. 
b) If the stressed vowel is short in S, it will be followed in OEg or MEg 
either by one consonant or by three consonants (...).” 

Fecut (1960: 2) states the principles as follows: 
“4. Von (...) Ausnahmen abgesehen, steht der Hauptton eines betonten kopti- 
schen Wortes auf der letzten oder vorletzten Silbe, wenn man den aus einer 
filteren Sprachstufe zu erschlieBenden Konsonantenbestand des betreffen- 
den Wortes wiederherstellt. — 2. In jedem so in seinem dlteren Konsonan- 
tenbestand restituierten koptischen Wort ist der Tonvokal lang, wenn er in 
offener Silbe steht, dagegen kurz, wenn er in geschlossener Silbe steht. — 3. 
Ein auf die beschriebene Weise wiederhergestelltes koptisches Wort hat 
keine doppelt geschlossenen und keine mit Doppelkonsonanz anlautenden 
Silben. Der absolute Auslaut und Anlaut kann nur konsonantisch sein (....).” 


4-4 The historic reality of the reconstructed Pre-Coptic stage, 
“Paleo-Coptic” 


Coptic apophony can be reduced to a predictable phenomenon as soon as a stage of the 
language is considered when the principal consonantal losses had not yet taken place. It 
has been suggested that this stage is to be dated to the Old Kingdom (Vycrcut 1935-38: 
388, 1955: a69, and iggo: 17sf.), or even before the appearance of the first written 
Egyptian sources (Sere 1923: 196f.; similarly Ganpiven 1957: 43a).2* Epcento (1947: 
3f.) recognizes the difficulties of identifying this stage with a specific historical period 
of Egyptian. Thus he introduces a distinct term “Paleo-Coptic” for the stage which has 
been in wide use since then (Scnenxet 1983a: XII translates it into German as 
“Urkoptisch”). Fecur (1960: 4) explains one reason why Paleo-Coptic is a theoretical 
construct which does not necessarily have a historic reality: 
“Es ist schlieBlich noch zu beachten, da8 die aufgestellten Akzentregeln 
nicht unbedingt als Ganzes einem historisch jemals so wirklich gewesenen 
Sprachzustand entsprechen miissen. Das Gesetz des konsonantischen 
Auslauts kann bereits auBer Kraft gewesen sein, als das Gesetz der Lingung 
baw. Kiirzung von offenen baw. geschlossenen Tonsilben seine Wirksamkeit 


erlangte.” 











aaa Axpnicut (1946a: agf.) notices that Egyptian as known from the New Kingdom 
cuneiform documents does not conform to the expected stage. While this has led all 
other scholars to fix this stage at a time prior to the New Kingdom, Albright posits it 
afterwards. The difficulty is that many of the consonants which predict the syllable 
structure were already lost by the New Kingdom, a fact Albright does admit. 
Albright’s presentation has remained a short sketch. No detailed construction of a 
new syllabification theory to clarify his ideas has ever appeared. 
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Scnenxex (1983a: XII) defines “Urkoptisch” as follows: 
“Soweit sich die agyptische Sprache gesetzmaBig zum Zustand der 
koptischen Zeit hin entwickelt hat und sofern man die Entwicklungsgesetze 
aus mehr oder minder disparaten Indizien erschlossen hat, kann man aus den 
in koptischer Zeit belegten sprachlichen Elementen Vorformen dieser 
sprachlichen Elemente erschlieBen, die in vorkoptischer Zeit einmal im 
Agyptischen existiert haben sollten.” 


45 The supposed prehistory of Paleo-Coptic 


Several attempts have been made to reconstruct a stage of Egyptian preceding the Paleo- 
Coptic stage. Since this would likely represent a very early stage of Egyptian — if at all — 
from which none or scarce written material would be available, doing this needs either 
comparative etymology or internal reconstruction. The fact must be kept in mind that the 
Paleo-Coptic stage is already a theoretical construct rather than an attested language. 





45-4 Reconstructions based on comparative Afroasiatic etymology 


Many scholars assume that there was a period prior to the Paleo-Coptic stage at which 
Egyptian had open posttonic vowels (e.g. Sere 923: 199-207; Vycicm. 1953a and 1955: 
264-269; Lamnpin 1958: 181-185; Vercors 1969: 82-9 and Vercors 1973/83: Ib, §§ 65- 
86; Kammerzett. 1ggsa: 19of.; Roccart 1988; Zeiien 1992: 214-291). This is based on 
Egypto-Semitic comparison in most cases.25 Cf. also § 5.5.7. 








223 The identification of the Egyptian stative conjugation with the Semitic perfective 
conjugation is one of the cases which led Serue (1923: 203) and Lamppin (1958: 
182f.) to posit open unstressed syllables at a Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage. This is one of 
the more certain identifications in the field of Afroasiatic etymology. 

‘The Old Egyptian stative form itp,j “(while) he is laden” together with its Coptic 
equivalent OTM “is laden” leads to the traditional Paleo-Coptic reconstruction 
(atpVj) (note that 3> was probably /r/ and <t» was /e(")/ which may go back to an 
earlier */k(*)/, 0& § 3.14.0 and 3.9.9; -jis a suffix, see Kammerzett 1990). There is a 
vowel between the second and the third consonants in all presumable Semitic corre- 
lates (on the etymology see ScunerweR 1997: 194): Akkadian rakib “he has mounted 
= he rides”, Biblical Hebrew rakab “he mounted”, Egyptian dialectal Arabic rikib 
“he mounted”, (with additional final vowel:) Classical Arabic rakiba “he mounted”. 
This vowel is obviously lacking in the Paleo-Coptic reconstruction. If Egyptian and 
Semitic are genetically related, the assumption cannot be avoided that there was 
once a Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage at which this vowel was present: (*"atVp-)- 
According to the alternative syllable structure rules proposed in this book the Paleo 
Coptic reconstruction would already have the medial vowel: (*3atVpjV). 
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4-5-2 Internal reconstruction by Fecht 


The most detailed reconstruction of a Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage of Egyptian is by Fecur 
(1960). Remember that syllable structure can be predicted in Paleo-Coptic if the stress 
position and the number of subsequent consonants are given. Paleo-Coptic adheres to 
what Fecht calls the “Zweisilbengesetz”, i.e. word stress falls on one of the last two 
syllables in a word. Fecht now proposes another reconstruction which is likewise 
predictable from the stress position and the number of following consonants. This 
reconstruction allows only open syllables. After the loss of all word-final vowels, which 
Fecur (1960: 194) assumes to have been the first development subsequent to this stage, 
the so-called “Dreisilbengesetz” came into force: Word stress fell on one of the last 
three syllables of the word. The following chart shows how both representations can be 














transformed into one another: 
Paleo-Coptic (“Zweisilbengesetz”) _| Pre-Paleo-Coptic (“Dreisilbengesetz”) 
'CVC 'CVC(V) 
'CV:CVC 'CVCVC(V) 
'CVCCVC 'CVCVCVC(V) 














It would be possible to consider both representations as merely alternative reconstruc- 
tions or notational variants, but Fecht does not do so. He suspects a historical succession 
of both systems and argues that Paleo-Coptic developed from Pre-Paleo-Coptic by the 
loss of some of the unstressed vowels (Fecur 1960: 169f., 195-201). 


4.6 The typological unnaturalness of traditional Paleo-Coptic 


Paleo-Coptic is a reconstruction of an early stage of Egyptian based on 1) vowel writings 
of Coptic, 2) consonant writings of Earlier Egyptian, and 3) several additional assump- 
tions, e.g. of syllabification rules (£3 § 4.3.1). If the assumptions about syllabification 
tules were changed, Paleo-Coptic would look different. 

Paleo-Coptic as reconstructed at present seems quite typologically unnatural for a 
language. It is assumed that all words (and all posttonic unstressed syllables in general) 
terminate in a consonant. However, open syllables are generally very frequent in the 
world’s languages, especially in word-final position. In fact, a number of languages have 
only words which end in a vowel (e.g. Japanese, Swahili). In many other languages, words 
ending in a vowel are predominant by far (e.g. Italian, Chinese, Classical Arabic, Hausa). 
Many more languages easily allow both vowels and consonants at the end of a word (e.g. 
most European languages). However, it is difficult to find languages in which all words 
end in a consonant. 

A few languages which lack vowel-final words have been reported to exist in Australia 
(cf. Dixon 1980: 210-212). In Oykangand (Cape York, Australia) all native words are 
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consonant-final and vowel-initial (!) (Philip Hamilton, Toronto, personal communication; 
ef. also Dixow 1980: 208). Old Chinese as reconstructed according to the system by Li 
Fanggui has exclusively consonantal syllable codas, but this approach has not gained 
wide acceptance (on this question see Baxren 1992: 333-336). 

Fecht’s reconstruction of Pre-Paleo-Coptic is particularly problematic in that it not only 
continues to presuppose the existence of a typologically unnatural language like Paleo- 
Coptic, but derives it from another pre-form with phonological characteristics which are 
likewise excentric: Languages in which all syllables invariably have the structure CV 
are rare, and unknown within the Afroasiatic frame. 

We can thus conclude that the traditional syllable structure rules lead to a reconstruction 
of Paleo-Coptic which is highly improbable for a natural language. In the following sec- 
tion, I propose an alternative reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic which is more natural. We 
will see that, in addition to its increased naturalness, the revised reconstruction will al- 
low for better explanations of a number of individual phonological problems in Egyptian. 


47 A revised reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic 


When the first scholars defined the syllable structure rules, they alluded to the fact that 
the presumed etymological background for the Coptic vowel alternations is often still 
present in Coptic. For example, the stressed syllable is closed in CON “brother” whereas 
it is open in the morphologically related CWNE “sister”, so the presumed reason for the 
apophony 0 —@ is still apparent (Sere 1899-1902: I, § 42). It must however be empha- 
sized that counterexamples are easy to find in Coptic which show exactly the opposite 
distribution (63 § 4.1). Thus Coptic does not prevent us from developing a contradicting 
theory according to which low vowels arise in open, high vowels in closed syllables. This 
is what I suggest here. Let us assume that the choice of high (traditionally: long) ys. low 
(traditionally: short) vowels depends on whether the syllable is open or closed in Paleo- 
Coptic, however in an opposite way than has been assumed by now: 





Coptic vowels | traditional explanation alternative explanation 
@, 1, H (high) _| developed in open syllable __| developed in closed syllable 
0,.&,€ (low) | developed in closed syllable __| developed in open syllable 
This allows for a reconstruction according to which all words end in a vowel. Any 
traditional Paleo-Coptic reconstruction can be unambiguously transformed into the 
alternative one as follows: 















































traditional model new model 

= (6 § 4.8.2) "cv. 

"CVC ‘cVCV 

'CV:CVC "cvccy 

'cvccve 'cvCVCCY 
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The alternative reconstruction leads to different formulations of numerous synchronic 
and diachronic phonological rules of Egyptian. To take one simple example, I argue that 
word stress falls on the penult or on the antepenult in Paleo-Coptic (monosyllabics 
disregarded), whereas it is traditionally assumed to fall on the ultima or on the penult of 
a word. In many sections of this book rules are therefore presented quite differently from 
the way they have been formerly described. 


4.8 Additional evidence concerning the revised syllable 
structure rules and related matters 


48.4 Epenthetic € in Coptic 


Consonant clusters are common in Coptic. We cannot, however, posit these very clusters 
already for Paleo-Coptic but must rather assume a strictly limited set of syllable types 
for that stage. A more liberal reconstruction would no longer allow us to predict the 
choice of the Coptic vowel type from the number of formerly following consonants. For 
this reason, scholars were right in suggesting that many Coptic consonant clusters are 
secondary and developed through the loss of Paleo-Coptic vowels. For example, a word 
like Coptic CWTM /'sotp/ “to choose” is derived from Paleo-Coptic (*'sa:tVp) (traditional 
model) or (*'satpV) (new model) (V = vowel of indetermined quality). 


Coptic often has €-vowels in the neighborhood of sonorants which seem to be largely 
predictable (on this issue 63° § 5.8.2). These subphonemic vowels need not be derived 
from vowels of the earlier language. On the other hand, it is not a priori impossible to 
consider them relics of Paleo-Coptic vowels. If the latter was true, the position of € 
would give us a hint as to which reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic should be preferred. Let 






































us check the evidence: 
Egyptian Coptic new model | traditional | Which theory 
model is favored? 
sdm “to hear” bowen ‘sadmV 'sa:dVm traditional 
sdm “to hear” ACUTE ‘sadmV ‘saxdVm new 
sdm-f“to hear him” | bcotmey | 'sadVimfV__| 'sadmVf__| traditional 
tms-f “to bury him” | sTomecq™24_| 'tamVsfV_ ‘tamsVf new 





We can see that the evidence is ambiguous. I suggest that intrusive €’s in Coptic are not 
inherited from Paleo-Coptic and cannot favor any Paleo-Coptic reconstruction. 





224 Beside *TOACY which is the more “regular” form presented by the grammars. 
Potorsky (1933: 126-198) cites around 50 examples he found of the TOMECY-type. Cf. 
also the fact that the Greek loan capt “flesh” can be written CAPE, (Gincis 1967- 
1968: 82). 
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4.8.2 The noun r “mouth” 


The traditional reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic assumes that all independent words begin 
and end in a consonant. This makes it difficult to account for words that have only one 
consonant in Egyptian. One example is the word for “mouth”: Egyptian r,Coptic 5p0 
/'ra/. Since, according to the traditional rules, 0 developed in a closed syllable, and r is 
clearly at the beginning of the word, another consonant must be assumed although it was 
never expressed in writing (E3° § 2.6.4). Ganpiwer (1957: 420f.), for instance, transcribes 
this word as 72. 

The explanation is much simpler in the framework of the alternative system. I reconstruct 
('ra) for Paleo-Coptic from which the Egyptian writing as well as Coptic pO can be 
explained easily. 


48.3 The divine name Seth 


The name of the god Seth appears in several writings: 

+ «st% since the Old Kingdom 

* «tj» probably since the Middle Kingdoms, rendered as $u-ti-ta ~ su-u-ta (Eve. 
1948: 19f.) and perhaps also iu-ut-ti (Vercore 1973/83: Ib, 99; Atanicnt 1946a: 21) 
in cuneiform transcriptions at the time of the New Kingdom 

* «sth» since the Middle Kingdom 

*  «sthp since the New Kingdom (Dynasty 19) 

+ Finally, we have the late forms CHT (Old Coptic) and on (Greek transcription). 


Based on both the cuneiform transcriptions and the Coptic and Greek writings, we must 
assume a Paleo-Coptic reconstruction (*'sutCV) (new) or (*'su:tVC) (traditional). If we 
insert the third consonant given by the Old Egyptian writing <st8>, we have (*'sut8V) 
(new) or (*'su:tV3) (traditional). The development ¥ > h can easily be explained as 
discussed in § 3.8.2. 

But what about the forms «stj> and «sth»? It is well known that palatals frequently shifted 
to dentals in the transition from the Old to the Middle Kingdom (s3° § 3.9.7). I suggest 
that the phoneme sequence /t(*)/ could be reinterpreted as a monophonemie /e(*)/ which 
then took part in the shift /e(*)/ > /t(*)/. This explains the writing stj (j without etymolog- 
ical justification as an indication of a wordfinal vowel, 03 § 3.13.2) and agrees with the 
cuneiform renderings. However, for ¢ and § to be in direct contact we must reconstruct the 
syllable structure as /‘sut{V/ rather than as /'su:tV{/. 

‘Thus, I suggest that the final consonant of st (which in the Old Kingdom would be 
something like /'sut(*)xV/) was palatalized in some instances: /‘sut(*)[V/ > /‘sue(*)V/ > 





225 This writing is frequent from the NK on. In the Middle Kingdom, a god «zti> is men- 
tioned in the Coffin Texts (ve Bucx 1935-1961: V 336b and 337a). An identification 
of this god with Seth is likely from the context but not absolutely certain. 
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/'sut(*)V/, whereas others remained /‘sut(*)xV/ which then evoked the writing with h. 

The late sth is more difficult to explain. The god Seth was especially propagated by the 
Hyksos, a foreign people of not yet determined provenance who ruled parts of Egypt 
during the and Intermediate Period. Perhaps h was pronounced like h in their imperfect 
pronunciation of Egyptian, and this deviant pronunciation of the divine name 
subsequently spread to native Egyptian speakers.2#6 This would conform to Rorpen’s 
(1912: 84) observation that, with few exceptions, the form sth is restricted to secular 
texts and the other varieties to religious texts. 


48.4 The development of ptr “to see” 


An etymological connection of ptr “to see” (since Old Kingdom) and smwwpe, bbwp “to 
dream” is widely accepted today (e.g. Westenvonr 1965/77: 451, Vycicut 1983: 163). 
Indeed, it seems practically certain since intermediate forms exist which still mean “to 
see” but have already lost the -t- (WitsoN 1997: 380; see also the evidence cited by 
Fecur 1960: §206). This etymology is phonetically difficult to reconcile with the 
traditionally reconstructed form (‘pa:tVr) (emergence of a final vowel in Sahidic, 
unmotivated loss of -t-). 

‘The derivation is easier from the reconstruction (‘patrV). The cluster -tr- favored the 
retention of the final vowel. Although -tr- should regularly have been simplified to -t- 
rather than to -r- (535° § 3.44.3), it developed to -r- in this verb. Analogy to other forms of 
the same verb in which -r- was regularly retained may have played a role. 


48.5 Other evidence supporting the revised syllable structure rules 


‘There are several more phenomena which become explicable only after our revision of 
the syllable structure rules and are discussed in other sections of this book: 1 
$§3.12.4, 3.14.2.4, 3.44.3.2, 3.16.3, 5.6.7, and 6.2.2.4. 


In the present book, I do not attempt a detailed discussion of the cuneiform transcriptions 
of Egyptian words because of their peculiar problems. Even the earliest transcriptions 
show syllable structures which are already rather similar to the Coptic forms because the 
principal consonantal losses have already taken place. The fact is also problematic that 
syllable types other than V, VC, CV, and CVC cannot be adequately expressed in the 
cuneiform writing system. Nevertheless, I wish to mention the fact that cuneiform 
transcriptions sometimes show a double consonant where two consonants would have 
been in direct contact according to the revised reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic (and where 
Coptic only retains a single consonant). The only early (New Kingdom) example known 
to me are the transcriptions (a-ma-an-)ap-pa and (a-ma-an-)ap-pi of the toponym ip.t 








226 A similar explanation is envisaged by Gunn & Garpmen (1918: 44) (ibidem note + is 
misleading, however). 
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“Luxor” > WM /‘opa/ (Ausnicur 1946a: 9). ap-pa/t is clearly easier to reconcile with my 
reconstruction ('iaptV) than with the traditional (‘ia:pVt). Several more examples of this 
kind appear in cuneiform transcriptions from the ist millennium sc; some of them were 
collected by Eve. (1980: 46) who suspects “graphisch iiberflissige Silben”. 


4.8.6 Single words not matching the syllable structure rules 


Although most words do conform to the syllable structure rules, some do not: Their Coptic 

reflex has a high stressed vowel although the number of consonants that followed in 

Earlier Egyptian is odd (e.g. r‘ “sun” > *>pH), or there is a low stressed vowel with two 

following consonants (w3.t “way” > *000€I, Ow01). There have been four ways of coping 

with words like these: 

* Sturm (1934: 49-58) rejects the syllable structure rules altogether. 

* Serie (1899-1901: I, passim) assumes additional consonants for the original form of 
these words, mostly in word-final position, which by accident were never expressed 
in Egyptian writing. The phenomenon of defective writing (63° § 2.6.4) encouraged 
him to do so. This has been by far the favorite way of coping with the problem (cf. 
e.g: Eve 1955/64: § 106f.); quite a number of lexical entries in Egyptian dictionar- 
ies and grammars contain such virtual consonants which are actually never written 
in the original sources. 

* Much more rarely, Sere (1899-1901: I, §344) supposes that an intervocalic 
consonant was geminated (long). In his opinion, a long consonant was written once 
but was counted double in terms of syllable structure. This method is adopted ¢.g. by 
Vectcnt (1957b) and Scuznxes (1990: 55). 

* Although in principle sticking to the traditional rules which allow only syllables of 
the type -CVC in word-final position, Scuenxen (1983a: 197-201 and 1990: 77) 
admits new syllable types (word-final ~-CV:C, -CVCC) for Paleo-Coptic where they 
seem unavoidable. This approach is accepted by Lornteno (1994: 130 and 1995: 36f.) 
who additionally accepts word-final -CV. 


A complete rejection of the syllable structure rules (Sturm) is unacceptable since this 
does not explain why the correlation of Coptic vowel type and Egyptian consonantism 
holds true for the majority of cases. We would also lose the elegant explanation of Coptic 
apophony which is provided by both the traditional and the alternative syllable structure 
rules. 

‘The other approaches are not much better. As argued in § 4.8.1, a free use of additional 
syllable types would make any Paleo-Coptic reconstruction impossible. 

Most words which are left unexplained within the traditional system will likewise be 
exceptions in the alternative system proposed in this book. In principle, all means which 
have been sought to remedy the exceptions in the older system also work in the new one, 
but they nevertheless remain problematic. 
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Both reconstructions of Paleo-Coptic are comparatively straightforward and explain most 
of the available evidence, though not all. A more elaborate theory of syllable structure 
rules which reduces the number of exceptions would be welcome. However it is not 
enough to simply loosen the restrictions which scholars have rightly imposed upon 
themselves to limit the arbitrariness of Paleo-Coptic reconstruction. 


48.7 3) to be skipped in applying the syllable structure rules? 


Sear (1899-1902: I, § 24 and 1923: 196) cites cases where he assumes that the presence 
of 3> is irrelevant for the development of the stressed vowel in Coptic if it is the third 
consonant counted from the end in a word. These are words in which he assumes that the 
stressed vowel preceded <> (and thus preceded three consonants) but ended up as a high 
vowel (traditionally = long vowel) instead of an expected low (short) vowel. An example 
is 

* did? “head” > baw 

which according to Sethe is to be reconstructed as (‘da3dV3) whereas the Coptic form has 
to be derived from ('da:dV3). He explains this as a loss of 3» prior to the time at which the 
syllable structure rules became valid (i.e. prior to Paleo-Coptic). If this is true, this 
would be a serious exception to the syllable structure rules. Sethe’s theory is adopted by 
Osinc (1976a: note 48 on p. 368f., note 112 on p. 458, and note 114 on p. 460) and — for a 
few lexical items only — by Vercore (1973/83: Ib, § 8d) and Vycicus (1983: 221, 334). 
Whereas in Sethe’s wording the early loss affects <3» at the end of a syllable, we would 
assume in the framework of the alternative reconstruction that 33> is lost in intervocalic 
position and a vowel contraction results: (‘da3Vd3V) > (‘dad3V) > awa. 


‘There is, however, actually no evidence for Sethe’s rule. Since 3 is no longer present in 
these words in Coptic, it is not evident whether the stressed vowel originally preceded or 
followed it. The only way of deciding this question is to consult the syllable structure 
rules. In a word like d3d? > AWa the syllable structure rules predict that the stressed 
vowel was followed by two consonants. This means that the stressed vowel should have 
followed > instead of preceded it. I therefore propose the Paleo-Coptic reconstruction 
(d[V]3ad3V). There is in fact no need to assume an irregular sound development.227 

‘As Sethe already admits, there are examples in which 3» as the third consonant counted 
from the end in a word is indeed relevant for the syllable structure rules. E.g.: 

* — m3wt ('mBVwtV) “to think” > s2A€ev€ /‘me:wo/ 

* — wid.t ('waVdtV) “vegetables” > *O8OOTE /‘wo:ta/ 


227 The question is relevant here as to whether an initial pretonic (d[V]}-) would 
necessarily have formed a cluster (d3-) to have evoked a prosthetic vowel in Coptic 
(*€xWA). At our present state of knowledge, this is not necessarily so. For 
discussion ES § 4.9.4. 
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However there are other difficult words involving @> which do present difficulties for the 
syllable structure rules but are not explained by Sethe’s account. These are cases in 
which the position of 3» is known either because it is still preserved in Coptic (as /j/), or 
because it is separated from the stressed vowel by another consonant which is still 
preserved in Coptic. These cases are discussed in § 3.14.2.4. 


49 Consonant clusters and syllable structure in Sahidic Coptic 


4-9-4 The development of consonant clusters from Egyptian to Sahidic. 
Coptic: General remarks 


According to the principles of Paleo-Coptic reconstruction, we have to assume that 
Earlier Egyptian lacked syllable-internal consonant clusters following the stressed 
vowel (63 § 4.3.1), To put it differently: There were no consonant clusters in the offglide 
of the stressed syllable nor of any subsequent syllable (including the end of a word), and 
there were no consonant clusters in the onset of posttonic syllables. 

‘The generalization has usually been made that Earlier Egyptian did not admit consonant 
clusters in the onset or offglide of any syllable. However, aside from systematic 
simplicity, there is no clear evidence which excludes the possibility that Egyptian words 
began with consonant clusters. ZeioueR (1995, notably page 234) discusses evidence from 
cuneiform transcriptions indicating that there were word-initial clusters of two 
consonants at least at the time of the New Kingdom. He tries to prove that these clusters 
are restricted to specific phonetic environments and thus are not original but developed 
as sandhi-forms through the loss of vowels in pretonic syllables. Vrcicut. (1990: 194) 
expresses a similar view. I will not discuss these problems further. 

The following considerations will be limited to Sahidic Coptic. I only consider 
“standard” Sahidic and ignore atypical alternative writings. Furthermore, I do not discuss 
Greek loan words. 

It is not easy to establish a complete inventory of possible syllable types even for Coptic. 
In many cases, it is difficult to decide whether a sonorant forms a syllable nucleus or not 
(03 § 5.10.4). Furthermore, the question is disputed whether graphical consonant clusters 
may have been split by an unwritten reduced vowel [a] on the phonetic surface («3° 
§ 2.7.5). Inventories of Sahidic syllable types have been proposed by Kasser (199:f: 241) 
and Loprieno (1995: 49)- In the following, I discuss the issue which consonant clusters are 
possible at the beginning and at the end of Sahidic morphemes (i.e.: of words which are 
not morphologically complex from a synchronic point of view). I assume that all of these 
morphemes can in principle stand in isolation. 
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4-9-2 Clusters at a morpheme boundary 


49-24 Morpheme-initial two-consonantal clusters composed of obstruents 


Stops (Mt /p/, T /t/, & /c/, G /ki/, K /k/) and spirants (4 /f/, € /s/, W /f/, 2 /h/) can be 

combined quite freely with one another, e.g.: 

KTO /'kto/ “to turn”, *Z0TP /‘ksur/ “ring”, *CMOTO® /'spotu/ “lip”, *CGHP /'skier/ “to 

sail”, *TM€ /'tpe/ “top”, WQIG /‘Shiki/ “dust”, 24 /‘hfo/ “female snake”, *KO /'cko/ “to 

sell”, °690C /'kihas/ “gazelle”. 

Thave observed the following restrictions: 

© The labials 1 /p/ and 4 /f/ rarely occur in the first position. The only examples 
known two me are the two numerals *qT0O® /‘ftow/ “four” and "JIC /'psis/ “nine” as 
well as the ancient divine name *MT2Q /'ptah/. 

© The palatals WW /J/ and 2 /c/ are not attested in the second position. However the 
sequence W2- is possible, e.g. WZE /‘Jce/ “grasshopper”, WAHN /‘feen/ “garlic”. 


4:9-2.2 Morpheme-initial two-consonantal clusters containing a sonorant 


Sonorants (8 /B/, A /m/, N /n/,& /l/, P /x/, [€}t /j/, [0}e /w/) are frequent in the second 
position after an obstruent, e.g.: 

*KAOA /'kmom/ “to become black”, *IpW /‘pro/ “winter”, *CNA /'snaw/ “two”, STOCWT 
/twot/ “image”, “YIH /'fje/ “length”, *QA0€IA€ /‘hlojla/ “to swim”, *G807P /'kiBur/ “left 
side”. 

Sonorants are also frequent in the first position before an obstruent, but there is a good 
possibility that they were spoken syllabic in this case (6° § 5.10.4), e.g. *pMe /t'pe/ 
(/rpe/?) “temple”. 

It is likewise difficult to estimate in which way initial clusters of two sonorants were 
realized. They are really common only with A or 0® as the first element, e.g. “MIOK 
/'mjok/ (or /m'jak/?) (a greeting), *MAdQ “battle”, “MPIC “new wine”, *OTBAIY “to become 
white”, 908 AOT “to become fat”, *OTNOT “hour”. The other sonorants occur mainly as 
deviant writing variants, e.g. *NA0-Y “in him” instead of the more common *AMO-Y, BPA 
“seed” instead of the more common *€8pa. 


49.2.3 Morpheme-initial three-consonantal clusters 


Three-consonantal clusters are rare in morpheme-initial position but nevertheless seem 
to occur. It is frequently difficult to decide in these cases whether or not a morpheme 
boundary was still synchronically recognizable in Coptic. 

Coptic has many causative verbs beginning with T-. Although this formation is no longer 
productive, T- can probably still be considered a separate morpheme from a synchronic 
perspective. Ch: 
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*  ‘T-KTO /'tkto/ (rare, usually KTO by cluster simplification in Sahidic and TAKTO in 
Bohairic) “to turn”, ef. SKWTE /‘kota/ “to turn”=28 

* — ST-CEI0 /'tsja/ “to satiate”, cf. sce! /'si/ “to become satiated” 

* — ST-CTO /'tsto/ “to return (trans.)”, ef. “CWT /‘sot/ “to return (intrans.)” 

* — 5T-910 /'thjo/ “to let fall”, cf. =2€ /‘he/ “to fall” 

These cases are not therefore likely to be good examples of morpheme-initial consonant 

clusters. The situation is more doubtful for *AJU0 /‘cpjo/ “to blame” (cf. WINE /'fipa/ “to 

be ashamed”) where 2 is written instead of *TW. 

There is a more ancient causative formation with C- of which there are only a few 

examples left in Coptic which are probably no longer synchronically analysable as such: 

© 5¢-200pT /'shwort/ “to curse (stative)” (simplex not preserved in Coptic) 

* — *C-Gpagt /'skiraht/ “to be quiet (stative)” (cf. pw? “to lack”) 

* Also sC-Q10.€ /'shjoma/, plural of *C-21.€ /'shima/ “woman”, is a former compound 
the synchronic status of which is dubitable. 


Finally, there remain a few words in which the complex initial cluster never contained a 
morpheme boundary to the best of my knowledge: 

* — ICTAIOT /‘pstaju/ “go” 

* — *CiYe /'sffe/ (but more commonly written WY) “zo” 

* — MUSUHT /'fpjet/ “humble” 

* ATTA /'Jplak/ (a measure) 


4:9-2-4 Morpheme-final two-consonantal clusters composed of obstruents 


Stops and fricatives can be combined with each other, e.g.: 
SeI4T /‘ift/ “nail”, *AWKU /‘lokf/ “to be weak”, "AW /‘loch/ “to crush”, *NKOTK /n'kotk/ 
“to sleep”, *08WGNI /‘wokip/ “to break”, *~WCG /‘oski/ “to smear”. 

have observed the following restrictions: 

*  Zis not attested in the second position. 

* — Mand K cannot precede other stops. 

* Two fricatives can only be combined in the order 9 /h/ — W // -€ /s/ —4 /f/, i.e. the 
spirant which has a more backwards place of articulation comes first in a cluster. 
Compared to the corresponding Egyptian forms, metathesis has frequently taken 
place here. This rule is less strict in Akhmimic where the original sequence has 
sometimes been preserved. Examples: 
sfhw “seven” > *CAWY /saff/ (instead of *CAYW), AY /'saxf/ (instead of *CAY2), 
wsh “large” > *oTwHC /‘wofs/ (Akhmimic still has OTWCQ /‘wosx/), 32h “to reap” > 
99C /ohs/ (Akhmimic still has @C /‘osx/). 


228 I discuss the relationship of KWTE, KTO, and TKTO in more detail in Peusr (1999)- 
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4:9-9-5 Morpheme-final two-consonantal clusters containing a sonorant 
Sonorants (8 /B/, & /m/, NM /n/, & /l/, P /t/, [€]t /j/, [Oe /w/) are frequent before obstruents, 


eg: 
sAOTAQ /‘mulh/ “wax”, *COEIY /'sojf/ “crazy”, SCWNT /‘sont/ “to create”, AWwpM /‘Jorp/ “to 
be early”, *QW8C /‘hoBs/ “to cover”, *20M2 /"home/ “sour (stative)”, *SWOTG /'kiowki/ “to 
be twisted”. 


All sonorants apart from €I /j/ and & /l/ can appear in the second position. After an 
obstruent, however, there is a good probability that sonorants were spoken syllabic (1° 
§ 5.10.4), €-g. *Q0TP /hoty/ (“hote/ ?) “to join”. 

The phonetic interpretation is likewise unclear for sequences of two sonorants, e.g. SOBN 
“alum” (/'2Bn/?, /‘oBn/?), COON “to know”, STAEIOT “50”, STWNOT “certainly” (/'tonu/?, 
/tonw/?), 4A “to embrace”, “90p8 “to break”. On this problem 03 § 5.9. 


4.9.2.6 Morpheme-final three-consonantal clusters 


Clusters of three consonants do not seem to be permitted at the end of a morpheme. There 
are a few words involving final -TN in which no morpheme boundary is known to have 
been present. But it is probable that N was pronounced syllabic here so these are not 
consonant clusters in the strict sense: 

* — 8N-AOYTN /n'coftn/ “headlong” < m ¢fin 

* — SCOOSTN /'sowtn/ “to straighten” < sdwn 

* — SOTOCTN /‘wostn/ “to broaden” < wstn 


4.9.3 Clusters at a word boundary 


The possibilities for consonant clusters are much more extended at a word boundary than 
at a morpheme boundary. For example, the personal pronominal clitics K- /k/, C- /s/, 4- 
/f/, and TH- /tn/ (/tn/), as well as the morpheme W- /f/ (“can”) can precede any verbal 
stem in Sahidic, The definite articles M1- /p/ (mase. sg.) and T- /t/ (fem. sg.) can precede 
any single consonant, but normally no consonant cluster in Sahidic. In Bohairic and 
Akhmimic, they can even precede any consonant cluster. In many compounds, all vowels 
are elided from the first component which frequently creates word-initial clusters of 
three or four consonants, e.g. SUM-2A0T /‘[phmot/ “to give thanks” (from “WOM /"fop/ “to 
receive” + *QA0T /‘hmot/ “grace”. 





Similarly, final clusters can increase when consonantal suffixes are added. The pronomi- 
nal clities -T /t/, -K /k/, -4 /f/,-€ /s/,-Mt /n/ (/n/) and -TN /tn/ occur after verbal stems and 
after some nouns. -4 /f/ and -C /s/ are used as nominal suffixes. Many verbs have a 
reduplicated structure in which a vowel is elided from the second component, Final 
consonant clusters can then appear which violate the restrictions valid for morpheme- 
final clusters, ¢.g.: 
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*  SSOKAK /'cokek/ “to prick” (K precedes stop) 

* — SOTNIT /‘potpt/ “to fall away” (Ml precedes stop) 

* — swoquy /'Jofff/ “to excavate” (front spirant 4 precedes back spirant W) 

Macwus (1969: 28f.) states that the sequences -CC, -CCC, and -CCV are allowed at the 
end of a Sahidic word, whereas -CCCC and -CCCV are not (V being an unstressed vowel). 


4-9-4 Word-initial epenthetic vowel 


If 3) is the second consonant in an Egyptian word and precedes the stressed vowel, the 
Coptic equivalent frequently has a secondary €- /a/- before the first consonant. Serne 
(1899-1902: I, § 9) gave the explanation that both consonants formed a C3- cluster during 
a certain period of the history of the Egyptian language, and later a prosthetic vowel was 
added at the beginning of the word to avoid the initial consonant cluster. However €- 
does not occur in all words of this structure. 
As has been discussed in § 3.14.2, the consonant <3» can be either retained as /j/ or lost in 
Coptic. In the latter case, the motivation for the epenthetic vowel is no longer synchroni- 
cally visible. Consequently, four different developments are logically possible for words 
with @> as the second consonant, and all of these are actually attested: 
1) 3 retained as /j/, with epenthetic vowel: 
b3k.w “servants” > beBIatK /aB'jajk/ 
2) > retained as /j/, no epenthetic vowel 
A3d “pit” (since NK) > *QI€NT /‘hjit/, »QIT 
3) 3» lost, with epenthetic vowel 
135 “Nubian” > *eGwty /o'kiof/, beowuy 
3tw “ground” > *eCHT /a'set/ 
4) > lost, no epenthetic vowel 
did3 “head” > sxw2 /'coc/ 
mig.t “ladder” > AOKI /‘muki/ 
83 “border” > sTOU /tof/, beow 
The Coptic dialects occasionally show divergent developments. For instance, the equiva- 
lent of h3.t “front” is QH in Bohairic, 2H (most frequently) ~ 21H ~ €2H in Sahidic, and 
€QH (most frequently) ~ 9H in Lycopolitan. 
Vencore (1959: 16f.; cf. also 4973/83: Ib, § a8c) suggests that €- only appears if the vowel 
of the pretonic syllable differs from the stressed yowel, assuming that 3> was lost earlier 
between equal vowels than between different vowels: 
Bit “sow” (according to Vergote:) /SBa:yat/ > /Ba:yat/ > seo 
@b.t “breast” (according to Vergote:) /qa3i:bat/ > /qBizbat/ > s€KIBE (however 
SKIBE exists as well) 
but: 63k.t “female servant” (according to Vergote:) /baa:kat/ > /ba:kat/ > »B0KI 
Unfortunately, it is very difficult to verify whether Vercore’s assumptions about the 
quality of these pretonic vowels are correct. 
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For clusters other than <>-second, prosthetic yowels are rare. A few examples can be 
found in Ostne (1976a: note 949 on p. 7731.) Some words beginning with A, N, or A show 
an initial &- in certain dialects or textual variants in Coptic which cannot be explained 
etymologically, e.g. mini “to land” > *AOONE, »(&)AONI; on this cf. Osinc (1976a: note 
140 on p. 48of. and note 490 on p. 582). 





4.10 Metatheses 


It is a general observation in historical linguistics that consistent rules can be less easily 
established for metatheses than for most other phonetic changes. Metatheses are assumed 
in the development of numerous Egyptian words, but being irregular sound changes, they 
frequently leave some doubt about the etymology. Some scholars have assumed numerous 
metatheses during prehistoric periods of the language in order to increase the number of 
Egyptian — Afroasiatic etymologies (such as Egyptian «sdm» “to hear” = Semitic Vim‘ 
“to hear”). I do not discuss metatheses of this type here. 

‘To the best of my knowledge, only two proposals for generalizations about metatheses in 
Egyptian have been advanced. Both of these generalizations do not apply consistently, 
and both of them explain only a minority of all metatheses that can be found. Hintze 
(1947a: 93f.) suggests that a metathesis sometimes occurs to bring consonants and vowels 
of similar places of articulation closer together, e.g. stp “to choose” > *CWNT (besides 
more frequent CWTM) because both @ and Mt share a labial place of articulation. Accord- 
ing to Loprreno (1994: 127f.), a metathesis can serve to produce a more optimal syllable 
structure in terms of the sonority hierarchy (elements with high sonority move towards 
the syllable nucleus). 

I wish to add another rule which only explains a small proportion of all metatheses but 
applies in a'remarkably consistent manner. If two spirants form a cluster in morpheme- 
final position, these spirants are rearranged in Sahidic so that the places of articulation 
proceed from back to front. This is why, for instance, Egyptian sfh “7” developed into 
“CAWY /'saff/ by metathesis instead of *CA4t (for more details EB § 4.9.2.4.). 

‘A detailed examination of methatheses in Egyptian, which I am not going to present here, 
would have to take into account the issue of relative chronology. For example, the 
metathesis in {C€vQ! /'sewhi/ as opposed to *CAQ0@ /'sahu/ (or /‘sahw/) < shwr 
(‘sah VwrV)#29 “to curse” must have been so late that the Fayyumic change ajow > € 
before h (6S § 5.6.2.1) could still take place (Osinc 1976a: note 41 on p. 363f.). 
Similarly, in bWeont /Jewni/ (not attested in Sahidic) < nw.t the metathesis must have 
taken place after the syllabic 7 had been reanalyzed into €M in Bohairic (63 § 5.10.2), 
because an earlier metathesis would have given rise to a form *WATNI (Osinc 1976a: 
note 71 on p. 383-386). 











29 'CaCVCCV is a common formation of causative verbs in Egyptian. 
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4-44 Consonantal compatibility restrictions in Earlier Egyptian 


411.1 General remarks 


Most Egyptian lexical roots contain two or three consonants. If we consider all 
theoretically possible bi- or triconsonantal roots which can be formed by systematically 
combining all available consonants, we will find that not all of these roots are actually 
attested. Pure accident or the deficiency of our knowledge of Egyptian are, of course, 
possible reasons for such lexical gaps. Some roots which would be phonetically well 
formed may simply not happen to have existed or may be unknown to us. However, a 
closer examination reveals that there are certain general restrictions on the formation of 
Egyptian roots which are related to the places and manners of consonantal articulation. 
This phenomenon is known under the term consonantal compatibility 
restrictions. 

Consonantal compatibility restrictions are well known from the Semitic languages (espe- 
cially from reconstructed Proto-Semitic) where two consonants that share the same place 
of articulation cannot usually co-occur within a root (cf. Greensenc 1950, Vorcr 1981). 
Another type of consonantal compatibility restriction is found in reconstructed Proto- 
Indo-European where certain manners of articulation cannot coexist within a root. But 
the phenomenon is more prominent in Egyptian than in any of the above mentioned 
language stocks, and in addition, consonantal incompatibility is still a vivid and 
productive phenomenon at least in the earlier attested stages of the Egyptian language. 


4.11.2 Previous research on consonantal incompatibility in Egyptian 


‘There has been comparatively little research on root incompatibilities in Egyptian. The 
previous investigators who dealt with the topic did not give details on how they counted 
their data and, with the exception of Roquet, they did not restrict their examinations to a 
speci period of the language. 
CzenMax (1931/34: 27-30) remarks that no two different consonants of the labial 
series (b, p,m, ) ever follow one another (with or without intervening vowel) within 
the boundaries of a morpheme. 

* — Greeneenc (1950: 179-182) explains the basic principle of co-occurrence restric 
tions in Semitic as a restriction of homorganic consonants in a root, and he finds this 
principle valid for Egyptian as well. Based on their co-occurrence behavior, he 
concludes that 1) the consonants written «t» and <q» pattern together with the velars, 
and a) 3» and « cannot in all cases have originally been laryngeals. 

+ Pemnatex (1969) remarks that ch» is incompatible with <> and <> in Egyptian. 

* — Rossuer (1971: 275-277) also examines co-occurrence restrictions in Egyptian. He 
discovers that <‘ is incompatible with the dentals «t», «d>, and «z»> and becomes 
incompatible with ch» from the Middle Kingdom on. 
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*  Roguer (1973b) provides a somewhat more detailed account of root incompatibili- 
ties in Egyptian. Based on the language of the Old Kingdom, he lists pairs of 
consonants for which there exists “incompatibilité totale” (never attested together 
within one root) and “incompatibilité relative” (rarely attested together within one 
root) respectively. He also makes a distinction based on the relative order of the two 
consonants concerned, which I have not attempted to do below. 

* Warsow (1979) counts the co-occurrence of consonants in Egyptian verbal roots. His 
principle results are that <> patterns as a liquid, and that «t», «d>, and <> pattern as 
velars. 


4.12.3 A reexamination 


Together with Frank Kammerzell, I have reexamined the issue in more detail. In the 
following, the core data are presented, but I do not discuss the general principles which 
lie behind consonantal incompatibility in Egyptian. Frank Kammerzell has discussed the 
background of Egyptian consonantal incompatibility in Kammenzext (1998b: 119-149) 
(which has not yet been published; for the time being see Kaumenzet 1998a: 3:f.). 

Our examination is based on the computerized corpus of the Coffix Text Word Index by 
VAN pen Pras (1996) (for a detailed description of this corpus and our processing strategies 
1g appendices 1 and 2). This text corpus dates from the Middle Kingdom, but we have 
attempted to distinguish between three pairs of sounds which largely merged already in 
the transition from the Old to the Middle Kingdom (s vs. z, tvs. f, d vs. d). It 
to be assumed that the chart actually represents the consonantal incompati 
they were valid around the time of the late Old Kingdom. In the early Old Kingdom, not 
all of these incompatibility rules were already valid (62 §3.9.2). From the Middle 
Kingdom on, Egyptian integrated a considerable number of loan words which did not 
conform with these rules, and consequently the system of compati 
obscured. 

The following chart indicates all pairs of consonants for which there appears to be a 
strong compatibility restriction (marked as “*”). “Strong restriction” is to say that the 
combination is clearly disfavored, although it may occur occasionally, e.g. in a single 
lexical root or in a few rare or doubtful words. The decision as to whether or not a compa- 
tibility restriction exists is primarily based on token frequency. Our results will mostly, 
but not always be understandable to the reader from the data presented in appendix a. In 
addition to these data, the following considerations have also been taken into account: 
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* All individual words were checked to look for doubtful entries.23¢ 

* Words in the Coffin Texts index other than those of three characters’ length were 
also checked although they have not been documented in the chart in appendix 2. 

+ The dictionary by Enuan & Grarow (1926-1963) was scanned for additional words 
from the Old and Middle Kingdoms which happen to be missing from the Coffin 
Texts (problem: we cannot determine the token frequency in this case). 

Three consonants (3>, <j», <n») were not found to be subject to any strong restriction (but 

for 3 6& §3.11.3) and have consequently been omitted from the following chart. The 

consonants as listed in the chart are rendered with the conventional transcription 


symbols and must not therefore be interpreted as phonetic renderings. 

















aR OR EMS RRS SET RSS ST 








230 To give an example, the appearance of 154 attested combinations of w and k as 
compared to 555 expected combinations would not normally have led us to assume a 
“strong restriction”. However a closer examination of the attestations reveals that w 
is the last consonant of nouns in 153 of these cases. Thus -w is likely to be explained 
as the nominal suffix ~w, i.e. as a different morpheme. For g + t, appendix 2 actually 
lists more attestations (51) than the 3g statistically expected, however 48 of these 
51 attestations pertain to the particle grt which is likely to be composed with the 
nominal suffix -t. 
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Our results differ from Roguer’s (1973b) in several points. Different decisions were 
sometimes made in drawing the borderline between a significant and an accidental 
underrepresentation concerning a specific pair of consonants. This problem cannot be 
simply overcome by mathematically determining the statistical level of significance, 
since the major problem is posed by the uncertainty of many of the input data (deciding 
on how to transcribe a word, or where to assume morphological boundaries, etc.). Note 
also that we examined token frequency whereas Roquet probably considered type 
frequency. Last but not least, our corpus was different from his. The most salient 
differences between Roquet’s and our results are the following: 
Roquet does not list any incompatibilities involving w since he left this consonant 
out of consideration (cf. Roquer 1973: 112). 
* We allow for the combination of ‘ +s which Roguer (1973b: 108, 110) considers 
totally incompatible.23+ 
+ Numerous of Roquet’s “relative incompatibilities” are not covered by what we term 
“strong restriction”. 
* Some of our “strong restrictions” do not even appear among Roquet's 
incompatibilities” (+h, b+t,h+d,h+t,h+k,h+z,h+0). 


relative 


4-11.4 Roots with complete or incomplete reduplication 


Since two consonants that share the same place of articulation do not normally co-occur 
in an Egyptian root, we should expect that two identical consonants do not co-occur 
either, However this is not true. One of the reasons for is the fact that a root can be 
reduplicated, There are many reduplicated verbs in Egyptian such as b‘b‘ “to bubble”, 
Pitpt “to trample”, nmnm “to move”, gmgm “to smash”, snsn “to associate”. 

‘There are also several Egyptian triconsonantal roots in which the first and the third 
consonant are identical. A possible explanation would be that these are incomplete 
reduplications (cf. Greensenc 1950: 181). Examples: 

* 9° to ejaculate” (note that <% = /d/, 3> = /r/) 

*  ‘h®“to stand” 

* — BSh “to be speedy” 

* gre “to establish” 

It can be remarked that the second consonant in words of the type ABA is preferably a 
sonorant. These words were perhaps originally reduplications of the type ABAB, and 








231 There is a common root s‘h “dignity” which is well attested from the Old Kingdom 
on. Other words containing s and ‘ are sm‘ “pole” (from the Old Kingdom on), sb “to 
castrate” (from the Middle Kingdom on), sm‘ “vegetable fibre (Meexs 1977/79: II, 
326; from the Middle Kingdom on) and sh“t “rabbit” (from the Middle Kingdom on); 
for the latter three, a reading with z would likewise be possible, but the combination 
“+z is excluded according to our as well as to Roquet’s minds. 
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5 Vowels 


5k Sources of information about Egyptian vowels 


‘The Egyptian scripts do not indicate any vowels. This is also a peculiarity of most 
Semitic scripts. Exceptions to this principle are doubtful and very limited in Egyptian, if 
they exist at all (63 § 5.4). The Egyptian scripts adhere much more to the consonantal 
principle than the Semitic scripts as applied to modern languages. Where modern lan- 
guages (such as Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, and Urdu) are written in principally consonan- 
tal scripts, some graphemes (especially those for <j>, «w», <?>, <h») do not have consonantal 
values throughout but are regularly used today for expressing vowels as well. Therefore 
some vowel indication regularly exists in writing these languages, although not all 
vowels in a word are expressed and not all vowel distinctions are shown. Additionally, 
both the Arabic and the Hebrew scripts have facultative vowel signs which can be added 
to express vowels more exactly. These additional vowel signs are not common in regular 
writing, however they can be used for didactic purposes or with words which otherwise 
would be ambiguous in a given context. 

Egyptian had none of these means of vowel notation. Most modern egyptologists would 
agree that, e.g., the signs for glides (<j>, «w») were generally not used to write the 
phonetically related vowels /i/ or /u/. This is evident most clearly from the syllable 
structure rules as discussed in § 4.2. 

Egyptian vowels are therefore only known from renderings of Egyptian in other writing 
‘systems. Coptic is by far most important of these. Furthermore, there are transcriptions of 
Egyptian words into Greek, cuneiform, and other writing systems. The earliest indica- 
tions of Egyptian vowels are found in cuneiform transcriptions of the 2gth and 13th cen- 
turies nc (New Kingdom). These early transcriptions contrast markedly with the vowels 
known in Coptic. Since certain regularities in the sound correspondences can be recog- 
nized, it is possible to establish some basic sound rules for the development of vowels 
between the New Kingdom and Coptic times and thus to stipulate the vocalization of 
Egyptian words which are preserved in Coptic for the time of the New Kingdom with a 
reasonable degree of probability. Nothing is known about Egyptian vowels for periods 
prior to the New Kingdom. I will not attempt to discuss them in this book. 


Insight into the Egyptian yowel system is restricted by the fact that the Greek and 
cuneiform writing systems likewise have limited possibilities of distinguishing vowels. 
Greek uses seven different vowel graphemes for distinguishing vowel quality. Vowel 
quantity, which was phonologically distinctive in Ancient Greek, is only expressed in 
writing when accompanied by subphonemic differences in quality. For example, /e/ = [e] 
and /e:/ = [e:] are distinguished as e and y respectively, but /i/ [i] and /i:/ [i:] are 
indiscriminately written 1. 


a5 


Cuneiform only makes a difference between three (a, i, u), in some phonetic contexts 
between four (e), in rare cases between five (0)*% vowel qualities. Furthermore, there is 
the possibility of so-called “plene-writing” which is traditionally assumed to have 
expressed vowel length; however, more recent research has put serious doubt on this.*33 


23a Westennioxz (1994) argues that in the case of plene-writing air denotes /u/ whereas 
«w and «uy denote a distinct phoneme /o/ in certain Old Babylonian texts. It has not 
yet been clarified whether this distinction is also applied in some of those 
cuneiform documents in which Egyptian words are transcribed. 

233 Most cuneiform phonograms express sequences of at least one consonant and one 
vowel (e.g. «pa», «ap», «pap» etc.). But there are a few signs that indicate smaller 
units than this, which are commonly transcribed with single vowel symbols (<a>, <e>, 
etc.). Their employment is called plene-writing. There are two different functions of 
plene-writing in Akkadian which have to be strictly distinguished: 

1) In Old Akkadian the signs used in plene-writing seem primarily to express 
consonantal segments, namely glides such as /j/, /w/ and /2/ (cf. Ano 1953: 3f. 
and Kyupsen 1980: 10f.). They can occur in word-initial position; such writings 
continue to a certain extent into Old Babylonian but disappear later. They can also 
occur in intervocalic position; this possibility likewise becomes restricted in later 
times because other signs are developed for expressing glides, however the sign «a» 
can be used to express a glide throughout the history of Akkadian. 

2) Let us now consider the second function of plene-writing, which is the most wide- 
spread one in the post-Old Akkadian period. 

There can usually be no more than one plene-writing in-a word. (For some rare 
exceptions see Hurren 1985: 13.) It is, however, possible for plene-writings in 
function 1) and in function a) to co-occur. On the graphical surface, Akkadian words 
may behave with respect to plene-writing in at least four way plene-writing is 
nearly obligatory: ¥u-i (demonstrative pronoun), b) plene-writing is facultative: la 
~ la-a (negative particle), c) plene-writing is unusual but does occur: ¥a (al 
particle), with occasional 3a-a in the Middle Assyrian Law Code, d) plene-writing is 
absent. The use of plene-writing is subject to large diachronic and geographical 
variation. There are some Akkadian texts, notably the Middle Assyrian Law Code, 
several Old Babylonian letters, and some El-Amarna-tablets (Nos. 9, 14, 41, 3573 
see Ano 1953: 13 and Hurrer 1985: 43f.) that are known to be more favorable 
towards plene-writing than most other texts. Ano (1953 and 1971: 248-252) discusses 
these, as he puts it, “abnormal plene-writings”. 

Plene-writings are traditionally taken to be indicators of vowel length. Aside from 
plene-writing, two more criteria are traditionally employed for determining vowel 
quality in Akkadian, namely: 1) Semitic etymology. It must, however, be admitted 
that the correlation between plene-writing and long vowels in other Semitic 
languages is far from perfect. 2) The vowel syncopation rule, which plays a major 
role in Akkadian morphology, according to which certain vowels are lost whenever 
they would appear in an open syllable. It is usually assumed that this loss affects 
short vowels under the additional condition that the preceding syllable is likewise 
open and contains a short vowel. While the reality of the vowel syncopation rule is 
beyond doubt, the traditional explanation based on vowel quantity is not the only 
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5.2 The interpretation of the Coptic vowel graphemes 


gat Overview 





(< Greek a), € (= €), H 
(1), I (© 1), 0 (= 0), @ (= 0) and & (= v). Among these, used in isolation has a marginal 
status and appears mainly in Greek loanwords where it renders v or 7 of the source 
language. 

The vowel inventory of Coptic short stressed vowels can be sketched as follows: 





low 














In addition, there is a set of long vowels which are written by doubling the vowel 


grapheme. For these 63° § 5.2.3. 
I do not discuss the question here which distinctions are phonologically relevant; on this 
issue 0 § 5.3. 


$2.2 High vs. low vowels in Coptic 


F224 General remarks 


The difference between € and 0 on the one hand and H and on the other is traditionally 
understood as one of vowel quantity (e.g. Sere 1899-1902: I, §§aaff.). However 
there is actually very little evidence for this claim. The main argument seems to be the 
fact that the respective Greek letters indicate vowel quantity in Classical Greek. I will 
argue below that the difference between the signs in question rather is one of vowel 
quality. 





possible one. 
‘Aro (1953: 48 and 1974: 250) considers the possibility that at least the “abnormal 
plene-writings” may indicate word stress. Fecnt (1960: §72) shows that 
plene-writing in transcriptions of Egyptian words clearly coincides with Egyptian 
word stress rather than with vowel length. Knupsex (1980) argues that Akkadian 
plene writing in general does not indicate length but accentual pitch. He calls 
attention to the fact that the last syllable of a question sentence is often written 
plene, including words that are never written plene in other contexts (Kxupsen 1980: 
44). It is indeed very common for questions in languages around the world to be 
marked by a raising intonation at the end. 

We can conclude that Akkadian plene-writing is probably related to stress or 
intonational features rather than to vowel quantity. 
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The Coptic vowels © and H were higher in articulation than O and €. This is based on 

several pieces of evidence: 

* the fact that ® and O@ are historically closely related, as are H and (€)I (08 § 5.5.7) 

* the fact that in the Late Coptic pronunciation, H is rendered by both i- and a-sounds 
and € by a-sounds only 

* the evidence from Greek transcriptions of Egyptian or Coptic words (6° § 5.2.2.4) 

* the evidence from Coptic transcriptions of Arabic. 


5.2.2.9 Evidence in favor of the qualitative distinction 


Let us now look at the evidence showing that the Coptic vowel letters generally ex- 

pressed qualitative rather than quantitative distinctions. Before outlining the discussion 

in the literature, I will summarize the basic arguments for the “quality hypothesis” first: 

* The traditional view was based on the values the corresponding signs had in 
Classical Greek. However, it is doubtful that the quantitative distinction between e, 
on the one hand and n, © on the other was still present at the time when the Coptic 
alphabet was created. Secondly, even in Classical Greek, which definitely had a 
quantity opposition, the vowel graphemes primarily expressed vowel quality rather 
than vowel quantity (63> § 5.1). 

* In Bohairic, partly also in Sahidic, € and 0 appear before (etymological) laryngeal 
and pharyngeal consonants where H and are expected from a morphological and 
etymological point of view (63 § 5.6.6.2). It is difficult to understand why vowels 
should have been shortened in this phonetic environment, whereas a lowering of high 
vowels before back fricatives is a natural phenomenon. 

* — On the other hand, the diphthongs 00%, 0(€)I and &(€)I frequently appear as WO, WI 
and HI in Bohairic (6° §§ 5.6.6.2 f.). Here as well it is implausible to assume a 
change in vowel quantity. Instead, a qualitative change of vowels before glides is 
far more natural. 

* The fact that H frequently seems to express an unstressed reduced vowel [2] before 
sonorants in Fayyumic (63> § 5.10.2) supports the view that H does not denote a long 
vowel. 

* In medieval texts which transcribe Arabic words in Coptic letters, no significant 
correlation between short and long vowels of Arabic and the presumed short and long 
Coptic graphemes €/0 and H/td can be observed, although Arabic (both classical and 
dialectal) has distinctive vowel length. For example, H is commonly used to 
transcribe Arabic /i/ and /i:/ alike, whereas € renders Arabic /a/ as well as /a:/. 

+ Evidence from a manuscript writing Coptic in Arabic letters (Garmien 1906) points to 
the same direction. 

* The traditional pronunciation of Late Coptic does not indicate any quantitative 
difference of €, 0 vs. H, @ either. 





* The recently discovered Mesokemic dialect of Coptic writes 0 in most words which 
have © in the other dialects, and H in some of the words which commonly have €. 
Had these cases of interdialectal variation O~® and €~H been known earlier, 
scholars would probably not have come to presuppose that these graphemes give 
straightforward information about vowel quantity.234 


5ad Previous treatments of the issue 


Most of the arguments summarized in the preceding section have already been expressed 

in the literature: 

* Charles Kuentz was the first scholar to argue that Coptic €, 0 vs. H, ® are distin- 
guished by vowel quality rather than by quantity. He did this at a lecture delivered 
in Paris from which only a short abstract was published (Kuewrz 1934). The only ar- 
gument presented there is the fact that, according to Kuentz, vowel length was writ- 
ten by vowel doubling (on this £3 5.2.3.2), so the single vowel signs cannot likewise 
have expressed vowel quantity. As is noted in the publication (Kuenrz 1934: 6), 
Kuentz’ lecture was accepted favorably by the famous linguist Emile Benveniste. 

* — Shortly thereafter, Werner Vycich! (apud Wore 1937: 4f. and Wornew. & Vycicut 
41942: 314) argues that €, 0 and H, @ are distinguished by quality rather than by quan- 
tity. It is not known whether or not he was aware of Kuentz’s proposal. Vycichl ad- 
duces two of the arguments which I have listed above: the evidence from morpholog- 
ical alternations and the Late Coptic pronunciation tradition. However in his later 
works, Vycichl returns to the traditional view (e.g. Vycicu 1990: 72-106), although 
he still admits that under certain conditions vowel quality could be the crucial 
factor for selecting the writing €, 0 vs. H, (e.g. Vrcicm 1954 and 1990: 23of.). 

*  Kwupsen (1962: 36) accepts Vycichl’s reasoning but adopts an intermediate 
standpoint: “In the Bohairic dialect the distinction between long and short vowels 
was probably not a distinction of quantity only but also of quality.” 

*  Greensenc (1962) cites Kuentz’ theory and discusses the issue in more detail. He 
adduces the morphological alternations in Bohairic and the use of H for /a/ in 
Fayyumic. Greenberg also discusses three documents which transcribe Arabic words 
in Coptic letters (an Arabic text written in Coptic letters published by Casanova 
1901 and Sonny 1926; two Coptic texts containing a large number of Arabic loan 
words published by Srenw 1885 and Cuassinat 1921) as well as a Coptic text written 
in Arabic letters (Gautier 1906) and the liturgical pronunciation of Late Coptic. 
Greenberg finds that this evidence clearly supports Kuentz’ hypothesis. I wish to add 
that Greenberg’s conclusions are further confirmed by similar documents which he 








234 Now, they either assume that Mesokemic shows a secondary development (“[...] la 
tendence, propre a ce dialecte, & abréger tous les 0”, Vencore 1961: 245), or that 
vowel quantity is not identical to the corresponding Greek vowel quantity at least in 
this dialect (“Da8 0 in M [-Mesokemic] einen Langvokal darstellt, unterliegt 
keinem Zweifel”, Minx 1995: 60). 
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did not take into account (e.g. Farac 1976, Crus 1902); on the other hand, there is 
not a single document which consistently correlates Arabic long and short yowels 
with the presumably corresponding Coptic letters. Greensenc (1962: a8f.) comments 
on his results as follows: 
“The evidence presented here has not been intended merely as a citation of 
everything which favours the present thesis, while contrary indications are 
ignored. Almost nothing can be found to support the standard theory. No 
arguments were originally advanced in its favour. It was simply taken for 
granted. A conventional transcription of the Greek alphabet appeared to be 
confirmed by Sethe’s theory regarding the Coptic vowel system for a period 
nearly a millenium earlier than the earliest written Coptic records. This 
theory itself is far from certain as regards the length of the yowels in open 
syllables. In fact the existing traditional assumption of the length of [e] and 
[5] in Coptic probably played an important réle in drawing this conclusion 
about the earlier period.” 

*  Macnus (1969: 33-40) accepts Vycichl’s standpoint and concludes that the distinc 
tion of €, 0 ys, H, ® is one of quality. In addition to Vycichl’s arguments he adduces 
1) the medieval transcriptions of Arabic words into Coptic (independently of 
Greenberg) and a) the fact that Greek had no vowel quantity opposition any longer 
at the time when the Coptic alphabet was formed. 

+ Kawatenzet (1998b: 159-162) accepts Greenberg’s and Magnus’s standpoint. While 
he adopts their interpretation of 0 as /o/ and of @ as /o/, he does not view the opposi- 
tion € vs. H as a low-high distinction (/e/ —/e/) but rather as a front-back distinction 
(/e/ — A/) because many instances of H are derived from original /u/ (63 § 5.5) and 
the sound change /u/ > /e/ seems to be somewhat unnatural. While I admit the 
possibility that the shift /u/ > /e/ proceeded over an intermediate stage /i/, the fact 
that H is indeed the high counterpart of € in Coptic is evidenced by conditioned 
phonetic alternations such as those discussed in § 5.6.2 and §§ 5.6.6.2 f. 


Most Coptologists have not yet accepted these arguments. Tn (1955: § 50) indeed con- 
siders the new theory “wahrscheinlich” but keeps the traditional transcription symbols e, 
2, 0, and 2. Vercore (1973/83: Ia, § 33f.) cites Kuentz’/ Greenberg's account but does not 
make a clear decision on it. Scurwxe1 (1983a: 94f.) accepts the interpretation of the 
distinction €, 0 vs. H,@ as one of vowel quality, however in Scuenxex (1990: 70) he 
questions it again. Srerponrr (1951: 29) and Lorrieno (1995: 46) stick to the traditional 
interpretation and do not mention the alternative ideas. Hintze (1980: note 50 on page 
58) dismisses Greenberg’s arguments laconically as “ganz abwegig”. 
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5.2.2.4 Relationship between Coptic and Greek vowel quality 


In Ancient Greek @ is commonly considered a lower vowel than 0. 1 was probably 
considerably low at least in the earlier stages of Greek since it frequently developed 
from original /a:/. However in modern Greek, 1 is spoken /i/. Although the vowel signs of 
the Coptic alphabet are derived from Greek, their phonetic values are obviously not quite 
identical to those of Greek. For example, ® of Coptic words does not usually correspond 
to o in Greek transcriptions of these words, but rather to v or ov (Vercore 1973/83: Ia, 
§ 36; Vvcicu 1990: 183f.). On the other hand, Coptic 0 is transcribed in Greek as » more 
frequently than as o (Vercore 1973/83: Ia, § 38). Coptic H is transcribed in Greek not 
only by n but frequently also by 1 (Vencore 1973/83: Ia, § 43; Vvcicm. 1990: 183f.). 


$29.5 Coptic vowels in borrowings into Arabic 


Classical Arabic has six vowel phonemes: /a/, /a:/, /i/, /i:/, /u/, and /u;/. Additionally, 
some Egyptian Arabic dialects (including that of Cairo) have /e:/ and /o:/, which are 
developments from the diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/. 

The e- and o-vowels of Coptic (€, H; 0, 0) are most commonly substituted by @ and w 
respectively in Arabic. The choice of vowel quantity in Arabic is not linked to the 
presumed quantity of the Coptic vowel. Rather, quantity is chosen in a way to preserve 
the Coptic stress position in Arabic where stress is predictable from syllable structure 
patterns, For example, the Coptic toponym TAAIA+ /tam'jati/ is adopted as Damyat /dam- 
(6 appendix 9) with long /a:/ since *Damyat would necessarily be spoken with 
initial stress in Arabic. The same is true for the modern pronunciation of Late Coptic. 

For further illustration of these principles cf. the examples in appendices 6, 8, and 9. 








5.2.3 Coptic double vowels 


Coptic vowel signs can occur in geminate writing. In the Sahidic dialect, we encounter 
Ad, EC, HH, 00, and wx (59 § 5.3.3). I argue that they express long vowels. In what fol- 
lows I will primarily discuss the basic arguments for this claim. For more detailed obser- 
vations on the distribution and etymology of Coptic long vowels 63 §§ 5.3.3 and 5.5.10. 


523.4 Previous treatments 


Some (especially earlier) scholars might have interpreted Coptic double vowels as 
sequences of two distinct spoken vowels, although none of them expressed this clearly. 
For example, Lacav (190) transcribes the writing 00 as 33. Cf. also Sere (1899-1902: I, 
§ 26) and Srewwporer (1951: 34f.). 

Vretent (1954: 73) assumes that following the first vowel a second, reduced vocalic 
clement was spoken, although his view is not completely clear as well: 
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“Es handelt sich hier um zweigipfelige Vokale, d.i. mit Hoch-Tief-Ton, 
wofiir die Phonetik des Somali interessante Parallelen bietet. Der phoneti- 
sche Eindruck dieses fliichtigen, tieftonigen Vokales [i.e. of the second 
component, C.P.] war der eines Chatuph-Vokals [a term for reduced vowels 
from Hebrew grammar, C.P.]”. 4 


In any case, it is evident from the Coptic stress rules (I § 6.1.2) that sequences such as 
00 form a single syllable. 


Since double vowels develop historically through the loss of certain consonants, among 

them <% which was /S/ in Later Egyptian, 3> which many earlier scholars interpreted as a 

glottal stop /2/, and <i> which some also identify as /2/, Tw, (1929) expressed the view 

that double vowels serve to indicate a postvocalic glottal consonant for which Coptic 
failed to develop a specific letter. According to this theory, a word like *800N “bad” < 

Egyptian bin is to be interpreted as /Bo:?n/. This has become the most wide-spread view 

on the topic (cf. e.g. Tix 1955: §33, Hintze 1980: 48, Hovce 1977: 932 and 1981, 

Vercore 1973/83: Ia, §14, EnnStepr 1986: 117f., Lorrieno 1995: 44, 44). In addition to 

etymological considerations, some more arguments have been adduced to corroborate 

this theory: 

* The word itrw “Nile” > *€100p is transcribed as 18? in the Hebrew Old Testament. 
‘The sign 8 itself is ambiguous since it can render a glottal stop /2/ as well as a long 
vowel /o:/ in Hebrew, which would fit both interpretations of *€/00p. The crucial el- 
ement is the Masoretic punctuation which favors an interpretation as /?/. The Maso- 
retic signs are, however, little reliable as far as foreign names are concerned, since 
they were added many centuries after the time at which the texts were composed. 

* With respect to certain morphophonological alternations in Coptic, morphemes with 
final double vowels are treated like morphemes with final consonants, as opposed to 
morphemes with final single vowels. For example, a word-final sonorant in 
Akhmimic is followed by a non-phonological epenthetic € [2] if either a consonant 
or a double vowel precedes (6& § 5.8.2). As a consequence, the suffix pronoun of the 
1st person pl. is -N (e.g. N€-N “to us”) or -NE respectively (e.g. GNT-NE “to find us”, 
TE€E-NE “to give us”). Similarly, the Sahidic suffix pronoun of the 1st person sg. has 
two allomorphs: -1 after a single vowel and -T after either a consonant or a double 
vowel. Tit, (1929) takes these facts as a proof that graphical double vowels are to be 
interpreted as a sequence vowel + consonant. 

* — Macnus (1969: 28f.) states that Sahidic allows the combinations -CC, -CCC, and 
-CCV in word-final position, whereas ~CCCC and -CCCV do not occur (V represents 
an unstressed vowel; on the topic £3 § 4.9.3). Double vowels cannot even precede 
-CCC and -CCV, which suggests that they are equivalent to a sequence VC. This 
argument is not completely cogent since such distributional restrictions may be 
rooted in earlier stages of the language but need not reflect the synchronic pronun- 
ciation of double vowels in Coptic. In fact, there is a counterexample *GPOOMME 
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“dove” which is a late compound (03F § 6.2.2.2). This word indicates that there was 
no synchronic restriction against the sequence double vowel + CCV, even if it was 
rare for etymological reasons. 

*  Deruvor (1985a: 131-137) examines the distribution of the two Sahidic allomorphs 
TN and -THOTN of the suffix pronoun of the and pers. pl., the latter of them being an 
innovation of the Egyptian language. He states that -TH®TN is obligatory after 

in T or in a double vowel. The former case is easy to explain: Using the 
short form -TN after T would have likely caused confusion with the suffix -N of the 
ast person pl., so the longer allomorph -TH®TN was preferred to avoid phonetic 
ambiguity. To account for the restriction after double vowels, Depuydt assumes that 
there must likewise have been a phonetic similarity of the sequences double vowel 
+N (1st pl.) and hypothetical *double vowel + TN (and pl.). He argues that a double 
vowel is to be interpreted as vowel + /2/, whereas T preceding N might have been re~ 
alized with nasal plosion, i.e. without release of the oral constriction. The sequences 
vowel + ? +N and vowel + T with nasal plosion +N might have been phonetically so 
similar as to motivate the use of the extended form -THTN in this context. 
Depuydt’s subtle reasoning is likewise not fully convincing. The conditions which 
determine the distribution of -TN and -TH®TN are not yet completely clear.235 In any 
case, there are environments in which -TH®TN is obligatory in addition to the cases 
mentioned by Depuydt. For instance, -THOTN rather than -TN is used after the 
preposition *Ov8€ “because of” (*O0RE-THOTN “because of you”, not *OTBH-TN) 236 
and after THORN “to raise” (*TOUN-THOTN “raise yourselves!”, not *TOON-TH)*87, 

*  ErnSrepr (1986: 105, 117) calls attention to the fact that two identical Coptic 
vowels can coalesce at a morpheme boundary (e.g. definite article *M€ /po/ + 
relative pronoun *€T /at/ > *M€T /pat/) which he interprets as the reflex of a 
phonetic liaison phenomenon. Since double vowels do occur within a morpheme and 
are not simplified this way, he concludes that these double vowels must denote 
something principally different from a mere sequence of two identical vowels. In his 
view, the possibility for two identical vowel signs to appear in direct succession 
‘supports the view that the second vowel is a writing of a consonant such as /2/. 

We have to remark that this is not exactly an argument against the interpretation of 
double vowels as long vowels which will be defended below. There are some 
other problems in Emnitedt’s argument. First, the graphical simplification of indenti- 
cal yowels at a morpheme boundary is not at all a consistent rule in Coptic, but it is 
found in specific combinations only. Phonetic liaison as assumed by Ernitedt was 
either uncommon in Coptic, or at least it was not consistently expressed in writing. 








235 The most detailed accounts are by Vercore (1973/83: Ila, §133 and §138) and 
EnnSrepr (1986: 133-147). 

236 Cf. Srerw (1880: 375), Tu (1928: 198), EnnSreor (1986: 146). 

237 Cf. Crum (1939: 443), Vercore (1973/83: Ia, § 133). 
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Second, even if this kind of liaison had existed, it is clear that all presumed cases of 
coalescence at morpheme boundaries occur in unstressed syllables. This is a 
position in which proper double vowels did not occur, i.e. (in my interpretation) 
there were no long vowels anyway (E& § 5.3.3). 


5.2.3.2 Double vowels as indicators of vowel length 


Charles Kuentz argued at a lecture delivered in Paris that Coptic double vowels express 
long vowels instead of sequences of two distinct vowels. This is published as a short 
abstract only (Kuewrz 1934). He does not discuss Till’s hypothesis that a double vowel 
expresses a sequence of a vowel + /2/. Kuentz’ main argument is that a double vowel can 
arise through the loss of a consonant which is not in direct contact with the vowel to be 
doubled (for these rules in detail 63° § 5.5.10.2). The loss of a consonant at some place in 
a word can hardly evoke an epenthesis of a vowel at a distance, whereas a lengthening of 
the stressed vowel of the word would be more natural. 


Independently from Kuentz, Suieszex (1936: 14f.) expresses the view that double vowels 
indicate vowel length: 
“The symbols 0 and @ {this is @ and 0, C.P.] are sometimes doubled in 
Coptic, evidently in order to indicate vowel-length more clearly”. 
This is probably based on mere guessing, and he does not discuss the pertinent views of 
other scholars. 


Greensenc (1962) examines the Coptic vowel system in greater detail. He draws the 
conclusion that double vowels most probably indicate vowel length instead of 
vowel clusters. Greenberg basically advances three arguments: 

* The Coptic stress rules show that double yowels form a single syllabic peak (p. 25). 

* In the medieval documents in which Arabic words are transcribed in Coptic letters 
(02 § 5.2.2.3), double vowels are sometimes** employed to render Arabic long 
vowels, but never to render sequences of vowels and laryngal or pharyngeal conso- 
nants which do occur in Arabic (p. 27). To the cases cited by Greenberg, I wish to 
add the evidence of Arabic representations of (Egypto-)Coptic loan words and place 
names. Coptic double vowels are never rendered by laryngeal or pharyngeal conso- 
nants in Arabic, which is significant since Arabic has such sounds. Cf. the toponym 
Egyptian d‘n.t > Coptic *%&AN€ > modern Arabic San (note the long /a:/) (Vycicut 
1983: 328). This shows that the respective consonants were lost in these words by 
the time they were borrowed into Arabic. 

* There are fewer distinctions among double vowels than among simple vowels in 


238 This happens comparatively rarely because these late documents are based 


primarily on the Bohairic dialect where double vowels are not used. 
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Coptic (03° § 5.3.3). This agrees with the fact that many languages have fewer 
distinctions in long than in short vowels (p. 29). 

Although Greenberg concludes that Coptic vowel doubling expresses vowel length, he 

does not ultimately dismiss Till’s hypothesis that it rather indicates glottalic consonants 

(p. 29). 

I wish to adduce two more arguments to support the interpretation of double vowels as 

indicators of length: 

* Cuneiform possesses a specific sign @> which is commonly assumed to render a 
glottal stop. In the early cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian, we would expect this 
sign to be used in words which have (or should have) a double vowel in Coptic. But 
this is not the case: e.g. the group n3-msh.w “the crocodiles” > Coptic *N€-ACO0Q is 
transcribed as nim-Sa-hu (Lamspin 1953c), and £3.01 “the two lands”%9 is transcribed 
as ta-a-wa (Eve 199qa: Il, 37a) (both from the and millennium sc), although we 
should expect *nim-Sa-’-hu and *ta--wa respectively. 

* No Coptic word has more than one double vowel. In the traditional view there is no 
evident explanation for this fact. There is no reason why two laryngeal consonants in 
a word could not have been preserved from Egyptian. Assuming the alternative 
theory, the straightforward explanation comes to mind that long vowels occur in the 
stressed syllable only. This is a restriction known in many languages around the 
world, among them the contemporary Arabic vernacular of Egypt. 

§.2.3.3 Criticism of the quantity hypothesis 

The theory by Kuentz and Greenberg has been largely ignored by Coptologists. Kassen 

(ag8ab: 44) is the first scholar to have argued against it. He states that double vowels can 

be separated by line breaks in Coptic manuscripts, whence he concludes that there must 

have been a syllable boundary between both vowels. His argument, however, is not 
convincing as long as no systematic theory of Coptic line breaking has been developed. It 
is quite obvious that Coptic line breaking cannot be explained by a syllabic principle, at 
least unless quite complicated additional assumptions are made (such as Kasser’s 

“bradysyllabation” for which 6 below and § 5.9.2). 

Another argument which might be adduced, although no one appears to have done so, is 

the fact that the numerous Greek loan words in Coptic are practically never written with 

double vowels although Classical Greek had phonemic vowel length. It is, however, quite 
possible that the opposition of vowel quantity had been abolished in Greek by the time 
when most Greek words were borrowed. Furthermore, there are different orthographical 
conventions in Coptic for native words on the one hand and for Greek loans on the other 

(0 §2.5.10). Double vowels may have been avoided in writing Greek borrowings since 

such writings were unfamiliar to Greek orthography. 


239 The loss of 2» should have produced a double vowel in Coptic (63 § 5.5.10.2), but no 
Coptic equivalent is attested (on QTOOE ef. Vycicu 1983: 317). 
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However a double yowel is written in one early naturalized loan word from Greek: otatip 
(a weight and coin) > Demotic sttr > Coptic scaTeepe, !cTATEEpeE, bcAGEpI. 


‘There have also been attempts to find an intermediate solution: 

+ Kasser (198ab, 199d, and 199:f: 208) assumes two coexisting layers of phonologi- 
cal representation for Coptic, one layer for speech with normal speed (“tachysylla- 
bation”), and another for artificially slow speech (“bradysyllabation”), the latter 
being the layer which formed the input for writing. He suggests that double vowels 
were pronounced as a disyllabic vowel sequence in bradysyllabation, but as a 
sequence of a single vowel + glottal stop in tachysyllabation. 

*  Retwrces (1998) likewise suggests that there are two coexisting phonological 
representations. He assumes that graphical double vowels correspond to a sequence 
of vowel + /2/ in one phonological representation, but to long vowels in another. 
With respect to the phonetic surface realization he says: 

“The acoustic effect of the double association of the second rhyme position 
with a glottal stop and a lengthened vowel is vowel breaking, i.e. the re- 
articulation of the stressed vowel after the glottal stop /V?V/.” (Reinrces 
1998: 99) 


§-2.3.4 Double vowels in other Coptic dialects 


Vowel doubling as known from Sahidie is also found in Akhmimic, Lycopolitan, and in 
some varieties of Fayyumic%°. 


‘The archaic Coptic papyrus Bodmer 6 has a special letter ~ which appears to be equiva- 
lent to N in some cases and to Sahidie vowel doubling in others. Kassen (1985: 94-101) 
believes that this sign has developed from a merger of three demotic graphemes, namely 
>, >, and «ns. Vowel doubling in the strict sense is found as well in this text, although 
rather irregularly. For example, the stative of WWWT “to cut”, Sahidic WaT, appears as 
WaT, WAAT, and WAT (Kasser 1985: 90). I suggest that~ should be considered a symbol 
for marking an additional mora. This can either mean that the vowel was spoken long, or 
else that it was followed by /n/; the sequence vowel + /n/ may have been realized as a 
(lenghthened?) nasalized vowel in certain Coptic dialects and perhaps also in the dialect 
of papyrus Bodmer 6 (6° § 5.7.2). 

It is difficult to see why, as Hintze (1980: 49) puts it, the existence of the sign * in 
papyrus Bodmer 6 should “confirm” the traditional interpretation of graphical double 
vowels as indicators of a sequence of a vowel + glottal stop. A specific letter or diacritic 
for indicating the feature [+ long] in vowels is found in several writing systems: <h» in 
German, an acute accent <*> in Czech and Hungarian, «:> in the IPA-alphabet. 


The Bohairie dialect has no equivalent of double vowels at all. For this 03 § 5.3.6. 





240. For vowel doubling in Fayyumic ef. Kassen (1989: 9of.)- 
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53 The phonology of Coptic stressed vowels 


The following description is based on native Coptic words including early borrowings. 
Words which were taken over from Greek are frequently written in ways which contradict 
the rules of Coptic phonology. It is possible that this reflects only a tendency to preserve 
the original Greek orthography whereas there was much more adaptation in the spoken 
language. But it is also possible that the Copts tried to pronounce Greek words largely 
according to the phonological rules of Greek. I cannot examine this question further here. 


53.4, Coptic stressed short vowels: basic facts 


According the analysis which I prefer, most Coptic dialects have six phonemes for short 
vowels in stressed position. While the phonological system, i.e. the relative position of 
single phonemes, appears to be identical in most Coptic dialects, the way of writing and 
possibly the phonetic realizations of the low vowels differ in what I call the conservative 
and the progressive dialects. The conservative dialects (Akhmimic, Lycopolitan, 
Fayyumic) have € and & as front and back members of the low vowels respectively, which 
is close to the values these phonemes had in Pre-Coptic stages of the language. By 
contrast, the progressive dialects (Sahidic, Bohairic) have undergone a shift towards & 
and O respectively: 





conservative dialects progressive dialects 
(especially Sahidic, for 
Bohairic 1° below) 






































front back front back 
low € lef d lal & fal. 0 fo) 
mid H lel ® Jol H /e/ @ fof 
high (et fis 08 ful (fil 08 /u/ 
This implies that native words usually have different writings for low vowels in both 
dialect groups, e.g.: 
alten = sbTan “horn” alfcaN = 5>CON “brother” 


Minimal pairs can easily be found for most of these vowel oppositions (cf. the collections 
of minimal pairs by Bruxscu 1978: 15-57 and Macnus 1969: 14-24). 

The basic correspondences as indicated here do not obtain in specific environments (IS? 
§ 5.6). In addition, there are very rare cases in which interdialectal borrowing must 
probably be assumed. For example, the noun *!Kale, >KO} “field” should have an 0-vowel 
in Sahidic. A form KOIE is indeed attested, however some Sahidic texts, including the 
writings of Shenoute, have KA(€)IE (cf. Crum 1939: 92) which seems to be a borrowing 
from Akhmimic or Lycopolitan. On this word 6F also § 5.8.6.4. 


If however the Coptic “dialects” are regarded as mere different writing conventions (on 
this issue 63° § 2.3), we could assume a single homogencous phonological system instead 
of two. This system would look as follows: 


homogeneous Coptic 























front back 
low tel Jal. 
mid Jel. Jol. 
high fil ful 








In this case, what I explained as interdialectal loans would have to be explained in a 
different manner. Consider also the fact that Late Bohairic 0 is usually substituted by /u/ 
rather than by /a/ in Arabic, which does not agree with a phonetic interpretation of 
Bohairic © as /a/. So I am inclined towards the opinion that the different graphical 
representations of the “conservative” and the “progressive” dialects indeed reflect a 
phonetic difference. 


5-3. Coptic stressed short vowels: complications 


/o/ is principally absent in the conservative dialects, as is /e/ from the progressive 

dialects. Note however: 

* These restrictions do not apply to long vowels, including word-final vowels, for more 
on this 68> § 5. 

* In unstressed position, € can be a writing of /o/ and contrast with & in all dialects. 

* and 0 are commonly found in Greek loan words in all Coptic dialects. 

*  € is a writing for an allophone of H before back fricatives, 13° § 5.6.2.2. 

*  InSahidic, € appears before 2 < «h» instead of &, but & is regularly found before 9 < 
chy/ch»/chy, 67 § 3.5.2. I know only one minimal pair which is based on this phe- 
nomenon: *CAQT-Y “to weave it” < sht-f vs. C€QT-Y (but also written CAQT-4) “to 
remove it” < sh3.t-f. Examples of € before 2 are not numerous because <h» was one 
of the rarest consonants in Egyptian. It is possible that 2 was treated as a syllabic 
sonorant and C€QT4 was spoken ['sohtf] or ['shtf] rather than ['sehtf] (03° § 3.5.2). 
Another possibility is that Q < «hy and Q < ch»/ch»/ch» were still distinguished in 
Coptic pronunciation, so the occurrence of € vs. & would be predictable. 

In any case, if at all there was a phonological opposition between & /a/ and € /e/ in 
Sahidic, its functional load would have been very low. 

* In late Sahidic, and generally in Bohairic, € appears as a secondary development 
from syllabic sonorants: *KAAE [ka] ~ SKEAE ['kela] or [kala], bKEAI ['keli] or 
[‘koli] “lock”. A possible phonological representation of both would be /'kala/ since 
& cannot appear in this environment, 6S § 5.10.7. 

* — € is occasionally found as a graphical variation of €€ /e:/ in Sahidic: NeeY ~ NEEB 
~ Né8 /‘ne:f/ “sailor”. Similarly, 0 can occasionally be an imprecise rendering of 00 
/s:/ in Akhmimic, e.g. TOOT ~ TOT /‘to:t/ “my hand”. 
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If the opposition between €2 and AQ is taken seriously and € and & are analyzed as 
distinct phonemes in Sahidic, the phonological system looks as follows: 























Sahidie 
(alternative analysis) 
front back 
low a Jal 
mid-low € lel 0 fof 
mid-high H/e/ © fol 
high © hl 08 /u/ 














The distribution of @ /o/ and O® /u/ is largely, but not completely, predictable by the 
environment (63 § 5.5.7). This is true of all Coptic dialects. Minimal pairs are rare but 
do exist, of.: 

© spwge /'roho/ “to wash” — spowge /‘ruho/ “evening” 

* baw /‘col/ “to roll” — bcTa-208A /sta'cul/ “spider” (on this word see Mrexs 1994: 

208) 

It is possible to consider /o/ and /u/ distinct phonemes based on such minimal pairs. It is 
also possible to analyze [o] and [u] as allophones of a single phoneme, which would 
simplify certain morphological rules. If the latter analysis is chosen, then the vowel 





























system of Sahidic is as follows: 
Sahidic 
(alternative analysis) 
front back 
low d lal 
mid H /e/ 0 fo) 
[high (©) Jil w~or /u/ 
5.3.3 Coptic long vowels 


As was argued in § 5.2.3, long vowels are written by doubling the vowel letter in Coptic. 


‘The phonological character of vowel length can be demonstrated by minimal pairs such 
as: 

* 84 /af/ “flesh” — 824 /‘a:f/ “to do it”, 

* YT /'‘fot/ “merchant” — slwwrT /'fo:t/ “to cut”, 

* — “NE /'fona/ “to be ill” — “WHE /'fo:na/ “to exclude”. 

Altogether, long vowels appear much more rarely than short vowels. I estimate the ratio 
of long vs. short vowels to be found in an average Sahidic text as approximately 1 to 10, if 
Greek loan words (where vowel length is not written), unstressed and word-final vowels 
(where yowel quantity is not distinctive), and syllabic sonorants are excluded from the 
calculation. 
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Note the following important occurrence restrictions: 

* Long vowels are found in the stressed syllable of a word only. 

* The vowel quantity opposition is neutralized in word-final position (ES below). 

The inventory of long vowels is not exactly equivalent to the inventory of short vowels: 

*  Inall dialects, there are probably less (certainly not more) quality distinctions for 
long than for short vowels, at least as far as we can conclude from the writing. 

*  Acontrast between HH and (€)i(€)I is nowhere to be found. Akhmimic has {€1, the 
other dialects have HH only, ef. *AHHWE, *AJEIWE “crowd”.24* 

* Also, a contrast between WW and OGO@ is nowhere to be found. Akhmimic has 0v00, 
the other dialects have WW only, cf. *BUX0N, "BOTOTNE “evil”.24* 

© @ can appear as a graphical variety of 00 in Akhmimic, but 00 is more frequent 
(cf. Tn 1928: 26). 

* Most Coptic dialects seem to contrast €€ /e:/—&& /a:/— 00 /o:/ which has no 
equivalent among the short vowels. The interdialectal correspondences are complex 
and little researched. Consider the following examples from Sahidic: 

*BEEBE /'Berfo/ “to bubble” ~ *8Aa8E /‘Ba:fo/ “to be insipid” — *8008E /'Bo:Bo/ 
“bad (fem.)” 
S€€T /'e:t/ “to be pregnant” — *daT /‘a:t/ “to make me” — *00T /'s:t/ “to be 
furious” 
Cf. the Akhmimic equivalents: 
ge8e (probably imprecisely for *8€€8€) “to bubble” ~ BAd8€ “to be insipid” 
“€€T “to be pregnant” — *€€T “to make me” 
Where Sahidic has 00, Akhmimic can have either A or 00, a rule is not known.243 
Cf 
"TOOT, "TOOT “my hand” 
BOONE, BOONE “evil (fem.)” 
*ENOORE, *EARAAE “grape” 
0008, *07aAKE “to be clean (stative)” 





241 The few examples of (€)1(€)! in dialects other than Akhmimic do not denote a long 
vowel. E.g. *I€IT “pit” < Demotic hyt < Egyptian h3d (since NK) is probably 
/'hjit/; *21€1p€ “rod” of uncertain etymology must be trisyllabic /ci'iro/ since there 
is a double vowel even in Bohairie: baJ1p1, variant writing bAINIpI. 

2g2 OFOT in *AOTOTT “to kill” and sNOwOTQ “to turn” is to be interpreted as /uw/, as is 
evident both from the etymology (mut, nwh) and from the status pronominales of 
these verbs (MOOST- /‘mowt/-, NOO®2- /‘nawh/-). 

243. The rule given by Lacau (1970c: 72) that 00 appears in closed, Ad in open syllables 
does not hold true. Cf. Ostne (1976a: note 39 on p. 363) who cannot offer a clear 
explanation either. 
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We can conclude that most Coptic dialects have five long vowel phonemes: 
































Akhmimic Sahidie 
front back front back 

low a /a:/ a /az/_ 
mid €€ Je:/__| 00 ~ WW />:/ €€ /e:/ 00 /9:/ 
| high tet fis/__|_ ovo /u:/ HH /e:/ ww /o:/ 








5:34 Coptie stressed vowels in word-final position 


‘The quantity opposition is neutralized in word-final position. Vowels in this position are 

treated as short vowels in certain respects but as long vowels in others: 

*  Word-final stressed vowels are written with single letters as are short vowels.*44 

* Certain early Sahidic texts generally write stressed word-final vowels double when 
the enclitic copula Me, Te, N€ “is, are” follows.*45 They are obviously conceived as 
word-internal long vowels then. 

* In Akhmimic, the inventory of stressed vowels in word-final position equals that of 
Jong vowels, not that of short vowels. Thus there is word-final -O (which can alterna- 
tively be written -@, see Nace 1991: 22), but not -H. 

* In Sahidic, the inventory of stressed vowels in word-final position is neither 
identical to the system of word-internal short nor to that of long vowels. There is an 
opposition H — (€)I as is the case for short vowels, e.g. *PH “sun” (= *pl) — *pt 
“cell”. The opposition ® — 0% is doubtful, ef. *AAW /a'lo/ “rope” (= *AA0%) —— 
*XA08 “child”, where it is not clear whether AAOT stands for /a'lu/ or for /‘alu/. € is 
clearly distinct from &, which is reminiscent of the system of long vowels: N€ “for 
you (fem.)” — N& “to be merciful”. 


Vowel phonemes in word-final position: 



































Akhmimic Sahidic 
front back front back 
Tow & /a()/ & /a(:)/ 
, ; aigt. €/e(:)) ot) 
mid ele(:)/ | o~ w/t)! oie 
high (€)t A(:\/ 08 /u(:)/ (©) fiG:/__| (08 /u(:)/) 








Consider the following minimal pairs from Sahidic: 
“Ul! “to measure” — Je “to go” — Alfd “to rise” — 40 “one thousand” — sy “sand”; 
°9\ “to thresh” — "9H “front” — *9€ “manner” — *20 “face” — *9W “to suffice”. 





244 Single exception: WW “to conceive”. 
245 Potorsxy (1957a: 348f.), Quecxe (1984a: 44), Vcicen (1990: 199, 23sf.). 
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We can conclude that word-final stressed vowels are neutral with respect to vowel 
quantity, but in Akhmimic especially they show more resemblances with long than with 
short vowels.246 

There is a similar phenomenon in Cairene Arabic. Cairene Arabic has an opposition 
between short and long vowels. In word-final position, only short vowels appear. However 
these phonetically short vowels can be interpreted as underlyingly long since they are 
generally spoken long as soon as clities are added to the word. Most of these vowels go 
back to long vowels or disyllabic groups of Classical Arabic. Cf.: 

* ‘nisi “he forgot” (< Classical Arabic nasiya), but ni'si:-t “I forgot”; 

+  'gazbu “they brought” (< Classical Arabic Za:bu:), but ga'bu:-ni “they brought me”; 
* ‘fala “upon” (< Classical Arabic fala:, written (fe <ly>), but fa'le:-k “upon you”. 


5:35 The vowel system of Mesokemic 


Vowel graphemes are not doubled in the Mesokemic dialect of Coptic. Instead, vowel 
doubling of the other dialects is reflected by the use of specific letters in two cases. It is 
unknown whether this was just the way to express long vowels in Mesokemic (which 
would then be an imitation of the usage of Classical Greek), or whether the vowel 
quantity distinction was lost as such but had been (partially) replaced by quality 
distinctions. Cf. the following correspondences (Mixx 1995: 60, 6a): 


Sahidic la aaee | H [o o ww 
Mesokemic [€ H H la ° o 





























536 The vowel system of Bohairic 


In Bohairic, there is no vowel doubling either. For example, Sahidic (A-)A& /'maw/ 
“there” and MAdT /'ma:w/ “mother” are indiscriminately reflected as AXT in Bohairic. 
Certain scholars (e.g. Lorntzno 1995: 41, Retnrces 1998: 98f.) consider this a purely 
graphical merger. However the vowel quantity distinction as evidenced by vowel 
doubling is not usually reflected in Late Coptic or in Coptic borrowings into Arabic (03° 
§ 5.2.2.5), although it could easily have been maintained since both classical and ver- 
nacular Arabic distinguish short and long vowels. Thus I assume that the vowel quantity 
distinction was indeed lost from spoken Coptic. This is first observable in the Bohairic 
jialect but must then have spread on the language as a whole.247 





246 Since most scholars assume that double vowels express a sequence /V2/ rather than 
N:| (S&P 5.2.3.1), they have to find a different interpretation. For this reason, Hivrze 
(1980: 49) and Lorrieno (1994: 128-130 and 1995: 4of.) assume that all words with 
orthographic final vowels have a word-final glottal stop on the phonological level. 

247 Some of those scholars who favor the traditional interpretation of the double vowels 
conclude that not vowel length but the glottal stop was lost from Bohairic, e.g. Tt 
(1ga9: 195), Vercore (1973/83: Ib, §§ 281, 29), Kasser (198ab: 52). 
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Differently from Mesokemic, Bohairie shows no indication that the quantitative distine- 
tion was replaced by a qualitative distinction.2# It is of course possible that some kind of 
secondary qualitative distinction developed which failed to be expressed in writing. If we 
ignore this possibility, we can reconstruct the Bohairie vowel system as follows: 























Bohairic 
front back 
low a/al 
mid-low lel O/o/ 
mid-high H Je/ © /of 
high thi 08 /u/ 











Cf. the following near-minimal pairs: 

Wipt “little” — WHpI “son” — Wept “daughter” — Wap “skin” — COp- “to scatter (status 
pron.)” — CWP “to scatter” — COW! “thorn”. 

‘The Sahidic equivalents are {pe — WHPE — WeEEPE — Wadp — Cop — cwp — compe. 


54 Possible cases of vowel representation in indigenous 
Egyptian writing 
54h Matres lectionis? 


In the consonantal seript systems of Hebrew and Arabic, some consonantal signs, 
especially those for semivowels, can also be used to express certain vowels (serving as 
so-called matres lectionis). While the earlier Egyptologists did interpret 
certain Egyptian signs as vowel indicators, the fact is now generally agreed upon that the 
Hieroglyphic script is principally consonantal and matres lectionis do not exist (03 
§ 5.1). Nevertheless, it is still occasionally argued that certain signs might represent 
vowels at least during certain periods. For example, Scuenxex (1994b: 13) suggests that 
/ can denote a morpheme- or wordfinal posttonic vowel /i/ (6&8 § 2.6.3.2). Cf. also 
Scuenxen (1999). 

While these cases are questionable and certainly marginal, it is more probable that 
matres lectionis were used in Demotic and in contemporaneous (Graeco-Roman) hiero- 
glyphic texts (cf. Ostne 1998: I, gof., Scnenxet 1994¢: 295, Serue 1927). This question has 
heen little researched, and I will not discuss it further. 


248 For a presumed exception EF note in § 5.6.6.3. 
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54:2 So-called “group writing” or “syllabic orthography” 


In the New Kingdom specialized graphemes are used for representing words of foreign, 
primarily Semitic, origin. Some scholars have argued that these graphemes may also 
indicate vowels, but this theory remains very doubtful. 


54.2.1 The historical background of group writing 


It was shown in § 3.14 that the phonemic correlates of certain graphemes such as <j», 3>, 
«wo, «ty, and «p> had frequently been lost by the time of the New Kingdom. The effects of 
in the written language were essentially twofold: On the one hand, the corre- 





this los: 
sponding graphemes could simply be omitted. This is to say that the written language 
simply copied changes of the spoken language. On the other hand, the graphic surface 
could more or less be kept as it was. This is to say that the phonetic values of the 
graphemes were reinterpreted in order to minimize changes in the written language. We 
can observe that the Egyptians on the whole preferred the second solution. 

The grapheme «t>, for instance, was written quite consistently before approximately the 
mid of the and millennium sc. From this time on, its writing became unstable: «t> was 
omitted in numerous cases and written where it is etymologically unexpected in others. 
We conclude that the corresponding phoneme /t(*)/ had been lost in certain positions by 
that time, and «t> was henceforward employed as a grapheme lacking a clear-cut sound 
value. New writings such as «ti» or «tw» were created to unambiguously render the sound 
/1()/ when it was still spoken. This had become possible since the phonological 
correlates of <i> and «w» themselves had frequently become lost and the corresponding 
gtaphemes had therefore lost their phonographic value. Eventually in Demotic, the 
successor of the group «ti> paleographically merged into a single sign which became a 
standard grapheme for expressing spoken /t(*)/ (63° § 5.4.2.4). A comparable situation is 
found in modern French where both «t» and <e» are not usually articulated in word-final 
position, whereas the combination «te» corresponds to spoken /t/. 


5-4.2.2 The system of group writing in Late Egyptian 


In order to represent a single consonant phonographically in the New Kingdom there 
existed two possibilities, namely to continue using the grapheme of the traditional ortho- 
graphy, or to use one of the newly-developed grapheme groups (hence “group writing”). 
Each of these groups consisted of two or more single signs, some of which, due to the pho- 
netic evolution, had lost their phonetic value when appearing in isolation. Such groups 
were created even for consonants that were never lost in pronunciation. This led to the 
development of (at least) two subsets within the writing system of the New Kingdom.249 


249 For rare incidences of group writing prior to the New Kingdom see Hocu (1994: 487- 
498). 
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These two subsets of phonograms involve a rather clear functional difference. While 
native words continued to be written primarily by the traditional signs, group writing 
became the typical means of writing foreign words, mainly of Semitic origin. This 
concerns loan words which had been integrated into the Egyptian language as well as 
mere transcriptions of foreign place and proper names. EF also § 2.5.10. 


There are two methodological problems with group writing. 

* To date, phonograms of Later Egyptian have always been divided into two classes, 
viz. traditional and group writing. However this seems to be an oversimplification. I 
suggest that a more complex classification of Egyptian graphemes is necessary to 
correctly understand group writing. The problem can however not be treated in detail 
here. 
Certain graphemes are prototypical of group writing, i.e. their use is largely 
restricted to foreign words (e.g. ;1 12 /t/). On the other hand, some graphemes are 
rarely employed as phonograms in words in which another consonant is expressed in 
group writing: their use is largely restricted to native words (e.g. = /t/). But 
moreover there are graphemes which can be used freely in both native and foreign 
words, i.e. they can freely co-occur with group writing graphemes as well as with 
traditional graphemes (e.g. !{ /\/). They constitute a third class of graphemes which 
should be described as neutral with respect to group writing. 

* The rules for using group writing are not strict. Group writing can sometimes be 
found with indigenous words, while some obvious Semitic loans of the New Kingdom 
are only known in conventional writing. On this topic see Warn (1957 and 1996: 39- 
46) and Junce (1996: note 4 on page 53). However many of the examples cited may 
become explicable if a more complex view on group writing is adopted as I have 
proposed above. 

Frequently more than one graph is used in group writing to express a given consonant. 

Three explanations are possible here: 

1) There is no functional difference: the graphs are allographs expressing a single 
phoneme. 

2) In one case at least, it is known that group writing had a sign for a consonant which 
could not unambiguously be expressed in traditional writing (/l/, 13° § 3.11). It is 
possible that other group writing graphemes expressed consonantal differences 
unknown to the traditional writing system, e.g. for expressing certain foreign sounds 
which were not needed when writing native words. 

3) Some scholars have suggested that group writing graphemes express CV-sylla- 
bles rather than single consonants, which led to the alternative labelling “syllabic 
orthography”. It is argued that there was a particular need of vowel notation in 
writing foreign words and names. All attempts made to explain group writing as a 
syllabic script have presupposed that three vowel qualities, namely /a/, /i/, and /u/, 
were distinguished. 
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‘The identification of possible vocalic values for group writing signs is hampered by 
several factors: 1) The identification of names in Egyptian documents with names 
known from non-Egyptian sources relies heavily on the conceptions the author 
already has regarding the phonetic values of the signs in question. 2) The sources 
are very heterogeneous and so are the languages from which the names might origi- 
nate. 3) Most transcriptions are likely to originate from North-Western Semitic lan- 
guages which are known to have been very innovative with respect to their vowel sy- 
stems. This creates uncertainty as to whether one should assume vowels as known in 
historical languages such as Biblical Hebrew, or as reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. 
4) It is further disputed whether or to which degree polyphony should be accepted. 


54.2.3 The history of group writing research 


* The fact that Egyptian of the New Kingdom had distinct conventions for writing 
Semitic loan words already came to the attention of Hincxs (1848: 139). It was 
Enan (1876), the main proponent in favor of the principally consonantal nature of 
the Egyptian writing system, who first suggested that this writing system had been 
created as a device for rendering vowels in words of Semitic origin. Erman also 
assumed that the Egyptian scribes invented groups for writing specific Semitic 
consonants which were alien to Egyptian; this interesting idea has not been adopted 
by subsequent scholars (with the exeption of /I/). Mouuer (1893: 58-91) introduced 
the term “syllabische Orthographie” and adopted a cuneiform-like transcription 
system with syllables separated by dashes. Ausnicut (1934a) tried to maintain the 
syllabic interpretation of group writing based on a data base which had meanwhile 
become much larger; he had to assume polyphony to a certain degree (p. 34f.) as 
well as diachronic changes of the principles of syllabic orthography (“corruptions” 
in his terminology, p. 14f.). His reconstructions frequently generate polysyllabie 
words largely composed of open syllables which do not conform with the common 
opinions concerning Late Egyptian syllable structure. 

* Some scholars assumed that only a few groups expressed specific vowels whereas 
most groups were ambiguous as to vowel indication (e.g. Erman 1933: §§ 30-38; 
Eben 1966: 61-64, 87f.; Vrcicut. 1990: 213f.). Edel proposed that the only vowel ex- 
pressible in group writing is /u/ which is often represented by «w» @ (not, however, 
by «w 9 which is commonly considered a mere graphical variety thereof), unless in 
word-final position. The only other groups which Edel considers unambiguous vowel 
indicators are jt for /ku/ (as a replacement of *4.— which is not a common 
combination in group writing, Eve 1966: 78f.) and | for /i/ (Evex. 1966: 7of.). 

+ Helck is a prominent modern proponent of a clearly syllabic nature of group writing, 
which is furthermore essentially free of polyphony. As this approach leads to 
frequent contradictions between the vocalic values presupposed by his system and 
those found in extra-Egyptian sources, he assumes that only the stressed vowel was 
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distinguished while all unstressed vowels could be rendered with groups he identi- 
fies as a-indicators (Hetcx 1989: 129). The position of the stressed vowel is, how- 
ever, usually not independently known. His account involves further complications 
such as vowel assimilations and vowel metatheses (Hexcx 1989: 13af.). For example, 
the name of the town Ugarit, cuneiform u-ga-ri-ID, is consistently written | jy! 3) 
in Egyptian group writing, which Helck transcribes as °4-kii-ri-té (Heucx 1989: 133). 
Scuneipen (1993) examines transcriptions of Semitic proper names in Egyptian 
sources of the New Kingdom and discusses the presumable Semitic vowels that were 
intended to be transcribed. While in principle he adheres to the idea of a syllabic 
orthography, the picture he presents is that of an essentially polyphonic writing 
system with a statistic rather than a deterministic way of representing vowels. 
Scuenket (1994¢: ag4f) in principle supports the vocalic interpretation of syllabic 
orthography and explains its mechanism by the “Devanagari-principle”: While all 
consonants may include a following /a/ without further qualification, following /i/ 
and /u/ need additional means of notation. 


The first scholar to have discarded the syllabic approach was Bono: (1886). He was 
followed by others such as Serue (1899-1902, I: § 66 and § 76), Evcerton (1940), and 
Ganpiner (1957, § 60; already in the ast edition of 1927) who coined the term “group 
writing” which I prefer to “syllabic orthography” as being more neutral. 

One of the most delicate questions in interpreting group writing is the uncertainty 
about the yowels to be assumed for the source language. This problem can best be 
overcome if the examination is restricted to words which are both attested in Late 
Egyptian group writing and have survived in Coptic. However this drastically 
reduces the data base since most foreign words were of an ephemeral nature, and 
transcriptions of place and proper names fall out of consideration completely. 
Furthermore, only the development of the stressed syllable can be traced since 
unstressed syllables have largely lost vocalic distinctions in Coptic. 

‘This method was recently applied by Zetier (1992/93) and by Warp (1996: 4-47). 
‘The latter also examines the comprehensive collections of Egyptian transcriptions 
of Semitic words in Scunetwer (1992) and Hocu (1994). Zetpuer (1992/93: 588f.) 
comes to the conclusion that only a few groups are unambiguous vowel indicators, 








especially: 
Zo ~ 1 heal Tet war: Nal Qh): Pal 
Furthermore, «> and «wo are used as matres lectionis, but with double fune' 
«(4 and ))) indicates /a/ or /i/, «w» (2 and & ) indicates /a/ or /u/. 





Zeidler does not explain how consonants in the syllable coda were rendered in group 
writing, 

Ward, although avoiding a definite conclusion, doubts that group writing gives any 
vowel indication at all. 





She Dg Transliterating group writing 

Scholars who assume that vowel indication existed naturally indicate these vowels in 
their transcriptions. For example, Hocn (1994: 304) transcribes the group writing 
A Df TA for “axe” as qa-ra-di-na. 

Other scholars have the choice of transcribing the word by the same conventions as they 
transcribe the traditional orthography (which would lead to g?r3dyn3 in the given exam- 
ple), or of transliterating only the consonants that are meant to be expressed synchroni- 
cally (qrdn). A rather complex system of the first type which aims at being a largely un- 
ambiguous transliteration system of group writing is proposed by Scunewwer (1992: 9-13). 
‘The Egyptian dictionaries prefer the second option. The same is true for Junce (1996: 43) 
who, in addition, signals group writing by inserting dashes in his transcription: q-r-d-n. 
Many Demotists employ a specific symbol <> for transcribing a Demotic phonogram 
which developed from the Late Egyptian group writing grapheme |! <t(i)>. This is a 
familiar rendering of /t(*)/ in Demotic whereas the Demotic successor of Egyptian «t> (©) 
no longer has a definite sound value in most words. Quacx (1994: 4) extends the use of > 





to Late Egyptian group writing. 

55 The development of stressed vowels from Late Egyptian to 
Coptic 

55a Overview 


As was shown in § 4.1, Coptic morphophonological alternations permit a synchronically 
based internal reconstruction of the vowel system in stressed syllables. The vowel system 
which results from these considerations is repeated here (the vowels are meant to be 
those of Sahidic-Bohairic): 














high low Paleo-Coptic 
vowel quality | 
back o ° a 
front (1) 4 a i 
front (2) H € (2) u 




















It was said above that the occurrence of high vs. low vowels is predictable from Paleo- 
Coptic syllable structure patterns, therefore we do not need to assume a phonemic high- 
low opposition for the Paleo-Coptic stage. So we are left with three classes of vowel 
quality which from Coptic evidence alone would have to be described as back, front(1) 
and front(2). In the cuneiform documents of the and millenium sc, these quality-based 
classes are usually represented as a, i, and u respectively. The high-low opposition is not 
clearly visible in the cuneiform transcriptions but must have already been formed by then 
since the reconstructed syllable structure patterns were no longer preserved at that time. 


I will call these 6 vowels highs Glows thighs Hows Whigh; and oy in the following sections. 
The reconstruction of 6 vowels for Pre-Coptic Egyptian is accepted by most scholars (e.g. 
Lorrieno 1995: 35; Osinc s980b: 947; Scuenxen 1990: 63; Vencore 1973/83: Ib, § 31; 
Vycicut, 1990: 72). However, an opposition long vs. short is traditionally assumed instead 
of the opposition high vs. low which I favor. 

Vowel quality was subject to major restructuring during the time we can observe. Vowel 
shifts were most pronounced in the two best known Coptic dialects (Sahidic, Bohairic), 
while the other varieties of Coptic (Akhmimic, Lycopolitan, Fayyumie) are somewhat 
more archaic in this respect. Greek and Cuneiform evidence seems to indicate that such 
dialectal differences already existed in the mid ast millennium sc. 

‘The vowel shifts did not lead to large scale neutralizations of phonological oppositions. 
Instead they progressed in a circular direction (“chain-shift”) so that the pronunciation of 
most vowels changed but the oppositions remained largely intact. (Peek ~ 
Between New Kingdom Egyptian and (especially Sahidic-Bohairic) _i/€ ° 
Coptic, most vowels proceeded one or two steps along the following 

circle: (y/oy—u 
Similar chain-shifts are known to have taken place in other languages of the area roughly 
at the same time, such as in the Semitic languages (especially Phoenician where a > 0, 0 
> uand u > y are attested) and Greek (ov /o:/ > /u:/, v /u/ > /y/ > /i/). It is possible 
that language contact was at work here (on this topic see Fox 1996 and Kammenzeu.. 











(s998b: 151-169). 
The most important sound developments of the Egyptian vowels are as follows: 
reconstruction for the high | thigh | flow | Uhigh | high | high | iow 
Paleo-Coptic stage Gey | Cea eas (ee, or 

condi- condi- 

tions) tions) tions) 
cuneiform documents of i e | ilese) w a a a a 
the late and millennium ne 





mid st millennium ac until! i(!) | e(H) | €(€) | e(H) | 0 (@) | u(Od)| a(d)| ad) 
latest written documents: 
conservative dialects 
(Akhmimic etc.) 

mid 4st millennium ac until! i (1) | e (H) | @(&)| e (H) | 0 (@) | u(or)| 2(0) | a(@) 
latest written documents: 
progressive dialects 
‘Sahidic, Bohairic) 
Late Coptic (liturgical i fa~il @ ja~i] u | u [| u | a 
pronunciation, borrowings 

into Arabic) 









































250 While most scholars agree that ijow was still preserved as ie in the New Kingdom, 
Vencore (1973/83: Ib, § 56 and p. 93) assumes that the dialectal shift toa known 
from later periods had sporadically taken place already by that time. 
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5-5-2 Evidence from cuneiform transcriptions 


The following lexical items may serve to illustrate these sound developments:25¢ 






































Egyptian word | Cuneiform Cuneiform | Coptic word —_| vowel 
transcription | transcription | (Sahidic) in Sa- 
and millenium | ast millenium hidic 

thigh |psd “nine” —_| pi-si-IDase - aie ~ YT 1 
(normal) E “nine” 
m-f “his - (bu-kur)-ni-ni- | piny “his 
name” ips name” 
high (special mhy.t “north- | (ni-im)-ma-he- | — Ion “breath” |i 
conditions) | ern wind” 54 
Re sb3 “door” (pu-u)s-bi-(i)*55 | — cB€256 “door” [ad 
b3st.t - (pu-tu)-be3- ovbacTe 
“Bastet”257 ti288 ~ (pa-AD-| “Bastet” 
ti)-ba-si-ti259 
Uhigh hat “front” — | (pa-re-a-ma)- | (ma-an-ti-me- | QH “front” H 
i ANGie))-he-er6s 








251 More examples can be found e.g. in Fecut (1952), Ost (1976: 11-17), Scuenxer 
(1990: 87-90), Vercors (1973/83: Ib, §§ 49-57), Vrercut (1990: 76-106). 

aga Enet (1975: 1). 

253 Borcer (1996: 21); this is the Egyptian proper name b3k-n-rn-f, rendered as 
Boyoptvic in Greek. According to Vercore (1973/83: Ib, 85), bukurninip is an 
incorrect rendering of *bukunrinip. It is also possible that -rin- was pronounced with 
a nasalized 7 which the Assyrians chose to render by the cuneiform sign ni (which 
can also be read }). 

254 Evet (1954: 3a). 

255 Epex (1975: 45). -i is probably to be regarded as the nominative case suffix of 

ian. 

256 € for & in word-final position, E& § 5.6.1. 

257 It is possible that the stressed vowel in this word was wjoy rather than ijoy- 

258 Boncer (1996: 21) (Assurbanipal prism A I 96). The syllabogram bei can equally be 
read bis. 

259 Neo-Babylonian, from Zavox (1983: 73). For further early attestations of ijoy as a see 
Osine (1976: note 55 on p. 376). 

260 Enet (1980: a0). 

261 Borcer (1996: 21). I cannot explain -ANV-, a cuneiform sign which can also be used 
as a determinative before divine names. This writing is attested in no less than three 
different text copies: K 15440+ (= BM 91026), K 1678+ (= BM 91086), and K 1697+. 
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how ‘ne “truth” € 
QdA “servant” [ad 
KOI(agK) (a fo 
month name) 
high wp “Horus” o 
(normal) 
nigh NOwYe “good” Jow 
(special 
conditions) 
Gig (normal) | n3 msh.w “the | nim-sa-hu7 | nam-su-ha% | NE-ACOO9 “the JO 
crocodiles” crocodiles” 
toy (special |nke.w “tobe | (w{a-ai-mu-a]- | (hu-UD)-na- |NawWT “tobe [a 
conditions) | strong re-a)-na-ah- | ah-te"3 strong (stative)” 
(stative)” ta 





5-5-3 Evidence from Semitic loan words 


These developments are basically confirmed by words which were borrowed from Semitic 
during the New Kingdom and are still preserved in Coptic. It can easily be seen by the 
examples collected in appendix 5 that several of these words participated in the vowel 
shift a > 0/(0, This evidence is crucial: If we had nothing but the cuneiform transcrip- 
tions, it would be possible to assume that there was never a shift a > o and cuneiform a 
was merely an imperfect rendering of Egyptian 0, a sound which cannot be clearly 
expressed in the cuneiform syllabary. 


262 Aupnicut (1946a: 23). 

263 Aupricur (1946a: 18). 

264 Boncenaan & Harinc (1994: 69). 

265 Lawnpin (1953b: 366). The sign IH is indetermined as to the vowel and can be read 
ah, eh, ih, or uh. The same Egyptian word &? is attested in two more cuneiform 
transcriptions of the and millennium: za-ab-na-ku-u for t3b-n-k3 (Lamapin 1953b: 369) 
and hi-ku-up-ta-ah for hw.t-K3-pth (Ranxe 1910: 10). 

266 Auoricur (1946a: 12). ha-a-ra bears full stress as is evidenced by the preservation of 
word-final -a (Zeer 1995: 215). 

267 Boncenaar & Hantne (1994: 68). 

268 Epex (1948: 21). 

269 Boxcenaan & Hanne (1994: 67). 

270 Lanmpin (19530). 

271 Lawppin (19330). 

272 Aunricur (1946a: 23); probably the same individual is attested as wa-a¥-mu-a-re-a- 
na-[ah-ta] (Even 1948: 21). 

273 Zexuer (1994: 48f.). 
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5:54 Evidence from Meroitic and Nubian 


Certain Egyptian borrowings into Merojtic and Nubian still show vowels as we 
reconstruct them for Paleo-Coptic, although Meroitic is attested only from the and 
century nc and Nubian much later. We have to conclude that these Egyptian words passed 
into a predecessor language of Meroitic around the time of the New Kingdom at the 
latest, and did not take part in the sound changes which Egyptian experienced afterwards. 
Meroitic therefore confirms the sound shifts apigh > W as well as wpigh > Has the 
following examples illustrate (from Hintze 1973b: 332): 

* hr “Horus (divine name)” > Meroitie ara; but Coptic 0p 

*  3s.tIsis (divine name) > Meroitic wusa, but Coptic HCE. 

‘The divine name imn “Amun” is one of the testimonies of the shift ayigh > . This name 
is attested in New Kingdom cuneiform transcriptions as a-ma-na, a-ma-a-nu et var., and 
appears with -o- or -u- from the ast millennium gc on: cuneiform a-mu-nu, Hebrew 28, 
Greek appov~apovv, Coptic AAOTN.274 However the same god is known as amani from 
Meroitic.275 The name of the last king of the Egyptian Dynasty 25 which was of Nubian 
origin, tnwt-imn, is transcribed in Neo-Assyrian cuneiform as ta3-da-ma-né-e, taS-da-am- 
‘ma-né-e, taS-da-am-ma-né-e? (Borcen 1996: 24f.). The Meroitic royal name irg-imn\-k), 
in which the element imn refers to the same god, is transcribed in Greek as epyoyevns.27 
All this indicates that original ayig, was preserved as such (or even developed into ¢ as 
evidenced by epyapevns) in the ancient language(s) to the South of Egypt, whereas it 
shifted to u in Egypt itself. 

Similar archaisms can still be found in modern Nubian. For example, the noun nbw 
(‘nabwV) “gold” is preserved as FAN nap in Old Nubian (Browne 1996: 197) and as ndb in 
modern Nobiin (Werner 1987: 369) whereas Coptic has “>NO8. The noun irp (‘jurpV) 
“wine” is preserved as OpM(&) orp(a) in Old Nubian (Browne 1996: 128; not attested in 
modern Nubian) whereas Coptic has S*HpM. (For additional examples see Vycicut, 1993: 
33gf.). It appears that these words were borrowed into a forerunner of Nubian no later than 
the and millennium sc. 








5-5-5 The case of ujow 


The low vowel of the u-class poses a problem. There are three different assumptions 
about its basic development since evidence is contradictory. The strongest piece of 
evidence for each is given in the list in § 5.5.2. 


274 Cf. Vrcicin. (1983: sof.). The second a is important here since the first a is pretonic 
and cannot therefore be subject to this sound shift. 

275 Huwrae (1973b: 332). 

276 Diodorus Siculus, Bipd.oBijxn 3.6.3, see Exe et al. (1996: 643). On the identifica 
tion see Prrest (1968: 186). 
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* The traditional view holds that wloy develops into *€ (Auericut 1923: 68; Cauice 
1928; Lamppin 1958: 187; Vercore 1973: Ib, 45f. who also assumes a development 
Ulow > H). 

*  Fecur (1952: 56-65) is the first scholar to have argued that the regular development 
is Ujow > * which is to say that ujoy merged with ijow. Fecht assumes that the 
development wig > *€, attested mainly by the noun m3%.t (OF § 5.5.2), is due to 
specific phonetic conditions and therefore irregular. His view is adopted by most 
subsequent scholars such as Osinc (1976a: 11-17), ScenxeL (1990: 87f.), Lornieno 
(1995: 46), and Kammenzent (1998b: 156). 

In the case of a graphic double vowel, which I interpret as a long vowel, Osinc 
(1976a: 26f,) derives *d from ijgy but *€€ from tow. 

* The example 4 (6° § 5.5.2) suggest that wjoy could also develop into *0, ie. merge 
with ajyy. Serme (1923: 174) and Zune (1997 [+923]: 44, 47f.) therefore accept that, 
besides ujoy > €, a development ujow > 0 is also possible. Vycicux (1990: 75f., 98- 
106) goes further and considers ujoy > © the regular development. Other scholars 
(e.g. Fecur 1952: 8f., Eve 1954: 35) reconstruct the noun A? with ajgy rather than 
Ujow at the Paleo-Coptic stage and assume that the New Kingdom cuneiform 
transcriptions, which consistently have u in this word, already reflect the sound 
change by which ajgw developed into $0, arguing that the following > may have 
accelerated this sound shift. However, as Vencore (1973/83: Ib, § 55) and Sarzincer 
(1989: 158) remark, this seems to be contradicted by the word #3 > TO “land”, which 
is structurally similar to A? and is preserved as (ni-ib)-ta-a-(wa) with unchanged a in 
New Kingdom cuneiform transcriptions. Furthermore, the lack of palatalization of k 
in Coptic seems to support a reconstruction with u-vowel (3° § 3.9.4.3). 

* In order to explain the various Coptic reflexes of ujow in the cuneiform transcrip- 
tions, Stuns (1933) assumes that there were back vowels of two distinct qualities in 
Egyptian: 1) o which yields the correspondence cuneiform u — Sahidic 0, and 2) u 
which yields the correspondence cuneiform u — Sahidic €. This solution is possible, 
but one may hesitate to stipulate an additional phoneme on the basis of the 
development of a single word. An additional problem which would arise is that no 
similar distinction between o and u is known from the high vowels. 

Vycrcnt (1953b: 377; 19578: 218; 1958: 404; 1990: 126; somewhat differently 
Vycrcut 1959b: 29) also considers the possibility that the correspondence cuneiform 
ic O points to an original u and the correspondence cuneiform u—Sahidic € 
al rounded front vowel: “Das iigyptische u hatte in vielen Fallen 
wohl eine besondere Farbung (etwa nach é hin)” (Vvctcu +958: 404). He further 

adduces the assumption that Proto-Afroasiatic u sometimes seems to have had a 

palatalizing effect on preceding velars in Egyptian (6° §3.9.1), which may also 

favor an interpretation as a front vowel. However, Vycichl does not seem to have 
drawn a definite conclusion about whether Egyptian had two distinct low rounded 
vowels or not. 
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I conclude that the evidence currently available is not sufficient to make a clear 
decision on the issue. 

While all scholars accept that *€ arose from ujow at least under certain conditions, it 
seems that ijow could likewise develop into *€ (besides regular *A), especially in word- 
final position (63° § 5.6.2). I will not discuss this further here. 


5-5-6 A special problem: H in Late Coptic 


Gigt0ia) a Previous treannents of Hie tse 


In the liturgical recitation of Coptic according to the modern “reformed pronunciation”, 
H is always pronounced [i(:)] which is identical to the value of n in Modern Greek. This 
pronunciation is doubtless secondary and is a mere simplification of a more ancient 
practice in which two pronunciations [a(:)] and [i(:)] coexisted.277 

Older sources about Late Coptic show that [a] and [i] as realizations of H did not occur in 
free variation, but the pronunciation was more or less consistent in each word. There have 
been different attempts to give rules for this. Rocuemonrerx (1892: aaof.) states that [a] 
was primarily used in closed syllables and [i] in open syllables. According to Prince 
(4902: 297), [a] was used in native words and [i] in borrowings from Greek. As can easily be 
checked by the data assembled in appendix 7, both explanations leave many exceptions. 
Vycichl and Worrell278 propose an interesting alternative theory according to which 
Coptic H has always been polyphonous and the pronunciation of Late Coptic still 
reflected its double etymology. According to this theory, H < inigh was spoken /e:/ in 
Coptic which became /i:/ in Late Coptic, and H < upigh developed into a rounded front 
vowel /#:/ which resulted in Late Coptic /a:/. If this were true, the Late Coptic pronuncia- 
tion would continue a very ancient phonological distinction which was never expressed 
in Coptic writing and was commonly believed to have long disappeared. In their 
publications about the traditional pronunciation of Coptic in the village iz-Zentya (on 
this 03 § 2.2.4), Vycichl and Worrell not only present several texts with transcription, 
but in addition they record the pronunciation of a number of isolated words that contain H 
(Vycrcm 1936: 172f., Wornent 1937: 5-7, Worneut & Vycicut 1949: 315-318). It remains 
unclear how these words were elicited. 

‘The suggestion that Late Coptic preserved an ancient phonological distinction covered 
by a single Coptic letter H was subsequently accepted by several scholars such as Fecur 
(1952: 69f.), Lamspin (1958: 179), Knupsen (1962: agf. and 36), and by myself (Peust 
1992: 148). However several reservations have to be made: 


277 Another pronunciation tradition is reported by Worrewt (1937: 5) who states that H 
could be uniformly pronounced [a(:)], but no further details are known about this. 

278 See Vycicut (1936: 171f. and 19598: 54), Worreut (1937: 5-7), Wonnett & Vycica. 
(1942: 314-318). 


*  Vycichl’s and Worrell’s informants sometimes produced contradictory pronuncia- 
tions (cf. Worreut 1937: 7). 

* As was already remarked by Lamspin (1958: 180), the recordings in the lists 
sometimes contradict what is found in the transcribed texts. 

* The authors admit that not all data from their lists fit their own explanation 
(Wonneus. & Vycrcut 1942: 315-317). 

* In addition to these cases admitted by the authors, there are further cases in which 
the recorded pronunciation does not fit what we know about the etymology of H.279 

* Probably the strongest argument is that both pronunciations of H are well attested 
also in Greek loan words, which does not agree with the etymological explanation. 


§-5-6.2  Areexamination 


1am now of the opinion that Worrell’s and Vycichl’s theory is unconvincing. Appendix 7 
presents evidence on the Late Coptic pronunciation of a little less than 200 words 
containing H. There are several sources which show a certain variability, nevertheless it 
is clear that the pronunciation of H was not arbitrary. Based on these data, which include 
sources much older than the recordings by Vycichl and Worrell, I suggest that the 
different pronunciations of H are phonetically conditioned and do not reflect an ancient 
phonological opposition. If Late Coptic evidence is contradictory, I have preferred the 

vocalization of the earlier sources (Fanac 1976, Cramer 1961, Sosuy 1940, STRELCYN 1957, 

Gautier 1906) to that of the later sources. It should be emphasized that the following 

conclusions are based on very imprecise and sometimes doubtful data and are far from 

being definitive. 

* His consistently pronounced [a] in monosyllabic words, e.g.: AHI [maj], NHB [nab], 
THPY [darf], QHM [hab], GAH [fla]. It should be noted that all of these are native 
Coptic words and H is stressed throughout. However the demonstrative pronouns H, 
OH, NH consistently appear with [i], perhaps because they are considered as 
proclitic. 

* In polysyllabic words, both [a] and [i] are frequent. It is possible that [a] was 
originally the pronunciation of stressed H and [i] of unstressed H. This is suggested 
for instance by the Ethiopian transcriptions of MPpO@HTHC and AA@HTHC which 
indicate a pronunciation [-adis] for the first word (< xpogijm) but [-idas] for the 
second (< partic). However most sources give [-idas] for both words, which may be 
the result of analogical levelling. Altogether, the stress hypothesis is not a good 
explanation for many of the data. 

* As far as the pronunciation of H in final syllables of polysyllabic words is 
concerned, native Coptic words usually have [a], e.g. €CHT, O€AHA, NAHT, WOwpH. 


279 PH “sun”, recorded with [a:] (Wonnet & Vycicut 1942: 315), is attested in New 
Kingdom cuneiform texts with <i»/<e> rather than with «a». NH8I “to swim”, recorded 
as [na:wi] (Wonneu. & Vrcicu. 1942: 316), is a verb of the 'CiCtV-class. 
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In Greek words, both [a] and [i] occur without apparent rule, ef. &AHN, APXH, 
MONOLENHC with [i]; ETXH, [OCH, WoXH with [a]. The native Coptic month name 
€MHM is unexpectedly spoken with [i]. Perhaps it was considered a Greek word since 
it was also used in Greek documents written in Egypt. 

* There seem to exist two principles determining the pronunciation of H in non-final 
syllables. On the one hand, [a] is most common in native words and [i] in words of 
Greek origin, cf. e.g. PHt, THPOT, HOT! with [a]; IHCOWC, XHPA, QIPHNH with [i]. 
But there is also evidence for a vowel dissimilation rule according to which H is 
pronounced [a] if there is a spoken [i] in the following syllable, and [i] if there is 
none. This seems to be the easiest explanation for the following morphophonological 
alternations: 

BOHOOC with [i] — 8OHOIN with [a] 

CWTHP with [i] —cwTHpId with [a] 

NOHTO® with [i] — NOH with [a] 

‘Where both principles conflict, the pronunciation can vary. For example, EKKAHCIA 
is attested both with [a] (because of i in the following syllable) and with [i] (because 
of its Greek origin) at least twice each. 

‘The native word WHP! “son” has unexpected [i], perhaps to avoid homophony with 
lyyept “daughter” where € is pronounced [a] in Late Coptic. 

‘The development of H in loans and place names in modern Arabic more or less agrees 

with these rules, although a closer examination would be desirable. Cf. the following 


examples: 
*  AIIOOHKH, name of a town in Middle Egypt, a loan from Greek > /?abu-'ti:i/ (03° 
appendix 9) 


© sbemHit (11th month of the Coptic year) > /2a'bi:b/ (13° appendix 6) 

*  sbaeCOpH (sath month of the Coptic year) > /'misra/ (ES appendix 6) 

+  sbpHI “alestes dentex (a fish)” > /‘ra:j/ (idem) (Hivos & Banawr 1986: 319, Virrmann 
4991: 212) 

*  "CHBE, DCHBI “reed” > /'sizba/ “dreifiiBiges Gestell” (Beunsrenr 1981: 91, northern 
and middle Egypt) 

* SCHBE, PCHBI “reed” > /sab/ju:na/ “Grindel” (Beunsrent 1981: ga, northern and 
middle Egypt; the suffix -u:na is of unclear origin) 

* CNH, name of a town in Upper Egypt > /'?isna/ (f° appendix 9) 

* — ST-€MHDE, >+-aAHIp! “inundation” > /di'mi:ra/ ~ /di'me:ra/ “time of flood” (Hinps 
& Bapawr 1986: 304, Virruann 1991: 209) 

* T-AWNH, name of a town in Middle Egypt, a loan from Greek > /2il-'minja/ (1s 
appendix 9) 

*  sT-WJHTE “palm fibre, belt, collar” > /di'fi:da/ “Nackenschlinge am Jochbaum, 
hitufig aus Palmfasern” (Bennsteot 1981: 85, Delta) 

*  sbWJOTPH “censer, thurible” > /Jurja/ (Hinps & Bavawi 1986: 463, Virrmann 1994: 
215) 
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505-7 On the development of the high vowels 


The normal developments of @highs thigh and uhigh, which were exemplified in §§ 5.5.2- 
4-5-4, are W, 1, and H respectively. However there is also evidence for deviant develop- 
ments Ghigh > OT, ihigh > H, and upigh > 1. These deviant developments can in part, but 
not completely, be assigned to specific phonetic environments. This can be summarized 



































as follows: 
high high high 

normal development © (~ 00) 1 (~ H) H 

after N, A oo H H 

before 1 /j/ oo H? H? 

before p, 0 w~ov 1 H~t 
Among these, only the development jpigh > H is already evident in cuneiform transerip- 
tions of the New Kingdom.28 


Ayig regularly developed into OF after nasals (E § 5.6.3.1) and before /j/ (68 § 5.6.6.1). 
The development is inconsistent before liquids (I § 5.6.4.1). Aside from these special 
environments, only a few Coptic words remain which have 08 /'u/, e.g,:28 

* — hnw “inside” (since OK) > *20N /‘hun/, Soon 

* sid “window” (since NK) > s4yoouT /Juft/ 

* rh (orto be read rwh? ?) “evening” (since NK) > *pooge /‘ruho/, powgt 

Although difficulties remain, 0 more probably derives from apigh here rather than from 
inigh Or whighe However Vencore (1973/83: Ib, §39) proposes that 00 in these words is 
based on a contraction of ujow + w. But the presence of this presumed w is not easy to 
reconcile with the actual Egyptian writings of most of these words. 


Of course, Coptic 0% /‘u/ can also occur in late loans to render u of the source language: 

* — Demotie p3-ér (proper name, lit. “the Assyrian”) > MelJOop, transcribed in Greek 
as neovptc, cf. Akkadian a3sura “Assyrian” (Vycicut 1983: 167) 

* Demotic gpr > *kownp, xownep “henna”, cf. Hebrew 125, Greek xinpos ~ 
rdmpic (Vrcrcmt 1983: 84f.) 

*  Demotic gbyr “left” > “g800p, 'o8oTp, *GBIp (on the Akhmimic form 03 § 5.6.4.2) 

The regular outcome of ijigh is (€)1, this is also found before liquids.*®* However iigh 

appears to develop into H after nasals and before /j/(6@" §§ 5.6.3.1 and 5.6.6.1), obviously 


280 Cf. the example mhy.t in § 5.5.2 and the New Kingdom transcriptions re/i-ja ~ re/i-a 
~ re-e et var. of r“sun” > SpH (Avaricut 1946a: 14-23). 

281 For further examples see Ostnc (1976a: note 46 on p. 365-367), EnnStepr (1986: 
113f.), Vycicat (1990: 249-244). 

282 Cf. infinitives such as ir.t “to do” > €1p€, ip! and pr.t “to come forth” > sMeIpe, 
bebip!. They belong to the familiar class of infinitives of the type (‘CiCCY). It is 
generally supposed that there was no infini class (‘CuCCV). 


a3 





under the same conditions under which apigh develops into 0@. But it seems that 
examples of the development iyjg, > H are also found in other environments, ef. Osinc 
(1976a: 19-26). 

The regular outcome of upigh is H which is also found after nasals.*8 It seems that uhigh 
could develop into either H or (€)! when preceding P, E& § 5.6.4.2. 


Since the development of high vowels by the Coptic period is not completely predictable, 
a few scholars have suggested that there were more than three high vowels in Paleo- 
Coptic. As is explained in §6.1.7, some scholars assume that Egyptian possessed a 
distinctive vowel quantity opposition at a Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage. Contrary to the 
general belief, Vvcrcmt (1957a: 216-218 and 1959a: 51-54) suggests that this Pre-Paleo- 
Coptic quantity opposition was not completely neutralized by Paleo-Coptic. His theory is 
expressed within the framework of the traditional interpretation of the Coptic vowel 
system and the syllable structure rules. He assumes that the distinction between Pre- 
Paleo-Coptic short and long vowels was preserved in open stressed syllables (which in 
my view would be closed stressed syllables) because when short vowels were lengthened 
(in my view: became high) they became distinct in quality from the original long vowels. 
In principle it is possible to adapt Vycichl’s scenario to the revised model proposed in 
this book. The correspondences assumed by Vycichl are the following: 
Pre-Paleo- | Paleo-Coptic vowel | Paleo-Coptic vowel | a-class | i-class 
Coptic vowel | type in the tradi- type in the revised 

| quantity tional framework __| framework 























short or long | short (or shortened) | low vowel ° a 0,€ 
Ee vowel 
short long (i.e.: high vowel wo | thy | W/o: 
lengthened) vowel 
long long (i.e.: originally | high vowel os | H/e:/| 1 /y:/ 























Long) vowel 





It is not quite clear how Vycichl combines this theory with the conditioned sound shifts, 
the reality of which is undisputed. There is no question that Vycichl accepts for instance 
the conditioned sound shift apigh > OF after nasals (cf. e.g. Vrcicm. 1990: 73f., 230-233). 
Vycichl raises some doubt about his theory in Vrcrcut (1966: 505). In his later works, his 
position remains somewhat unclear (ef. Vycicu. 1983: x and 1990: 73-75, 91-96, 102-105, 
478-474, 242-44). Independently from Vycichl, Lamspin (1958: 191) advances a very 
similar theory according to which Pre-Paleo-Coptic long 1 developed into (€)1 but Pre- 
Paleo-Coptic short i developed into H when lengthened. 


283° Cf. the word n’.t “Thebes”, attested as nu-(...] in cuneiform transcription of the New 
Kingdom > Coptic NH (see Epet 1980: 15-20). 
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55:8 Diphthongization 


‘There are several Coptic words with diphthongs where the semivocalic element seems to 
be lacking from the Egyptian etymon. Most of these cases concern the diphthong *0(€)! 
ti boot, “(€)1. Examples: 

ip.t (a measure) > *O€INE /'2jpa/, MITT 

© S0€ftl /'ojf/, bw “cry”, a derivation from % > * wt “to cry” 

*  qw “bread” > s0eIK /‘ajk/, IK 

* SOTOEIN /'wojn/, boswiNt “light”, possibly a derivation from wn > *oTWN “to 
open” (Vycicut, 1983: 231) 

* wd “stela” > s000EIT /‘wojt/ 

* min “way” > SMOE€IT /'mojt/, “AWIT 

* nk “adulterer” > *NOEIK /nojk/, PNOIK 

* rdw “flour” > sNOEIT /‘nojt/, bNwIT 

* 7s “to awake” > *poelc /‘rojs/, pwic~pwc 

© hte “hyena” > *Q0€ITE /‘hojto/, wrt 

* sw “commander” > *0€IC /‘e2js/, SWIC “lord” 

More rarely we find a hard to explain *A(€)I /aj/ or *& /aw/ (for examples cf. Vycicm. 

1990: 86, 96f., 105, 200-203). 

None of these words is attested in an early cuneiform transcription. In principle there are 

three ways of explaining this phenomenon: 

1) Most scholars assume that the glide was already present in the earlier language. 
‘They try to find rare recordings of these words with j (or w) or assume that it was 
always hidden by defective writing.284 

Occasionally it is argued that the glide was not actually present in the older language. In 

this case, the Coptic form is either 

2) the result of a secondary diphthongization*8s, or else 

3) a digraph writing of a single spoken vowel.*®6 

‘The latter solution seems improbable because of the regular patterns of interdialectal 

vowel correspondence. Only if the Sahidic writing AI is considered in isolation, the idea 

can come to mind that it renders a single vowel like /e/ as ai does in Hellenistic Greek. 

But ®t corresponds to Akhmimic €1 according to the common correspondence * —*€, 


284 E.g. Serne (1899-1901: I, § 95a), Tur (1937: 136), Ever (1955/64: § 227), Fecur 
(1960: § 212), Vercors (1973/83: Ib, § 36 in fine), Vrcicet. (1990: 130). 

285 Probably the assumption of Vycicit (295ga: 53 [Al, Av, and O1] and 1990: 86, 96f., 
405, 200-203 [AI and AS, Of no longer considered]).. 

286 A few scholars have explained At as a graphical rendering of an e-vowel (Serie 
1899/1902: I, § 39; Lawnpin 1958: note 33 on page 184), or A as a rendering of an o- 
vowel (Serie 4899/1902: I, § 45) in certain lexical items. Vrercun (1983: 54, 1990: 
203) suggests that the once-attested writing OIPM for usual HPM “wine” serves to 
express an 5-sound. 
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which proves that &J expresses a sequence of two phonetic segments, namely the vowel 
*&, 8€ and the glide 1. In cases of irregular dialectal correspondences, however, the 
digraph hypothesis may still be interesting. 

I cannot make a decision between solutions 1) and 2). 


5-5-9 Monophthongization 


It is sometimes assumed that the combination low vowel + glide could be contracted into 

a high vowel. The following proposals for vowel contractions have been advanced: 

© iow +) > 1287 © tow + > (CI /isr®8 

© Ulow + w > H289 © Wow + w > 08299 

This question is in principle difficult to resolve since the proposed scenario is only 

applicable under the following conditions: 

1) The stressed vowel, as visible in Coptic, is high. 

2) The glide has disappeared in Coptic. This implies that the original relative position 
of the stressed vowel and the glide is not immediately obvious. 

d vowel is considered irregular with respect to the syllable structure 

assumed to have been in a position which rather should have produced a 
low vowel, i.e. it is assumed to have been followed by an odd number of consonants. 
If the vowel agreed to the syllable structure rules, there would be no need to posit a 
change of the vowel class by contraction. 

However assumption 3) can be avoided by positing a different relative order of the glide 

and the stressed vowel in Paleo-Coptic. This can easily be done since the glide is no 

longer present in Coptic and can therefore be assumed in either position. An even number 

of consonants will then follow the stressed vowel in the reconstructed form. 


For a case of monophthongization restricted to Akhmimic 63° § 5.6.3.2. 





3) 





5-510 Vowel quantity from a diachronic perspective 


§-§-10.4 Preliminary remarks 


Paleo-Coptic, the product of internal reconstruction out of the Coptic dialects, has no 
distinctive vowel length. It is, of course, possible to assume that distinctive length 
existed but left no traces in Coptic. This is what some scholars assumed in order to bring 


287 Vencore (1973/83: Ib, §3oh), Fecur (1960: note 263 on p. 86 and p. 248), Osinc 
(4976a: 26, 388f. and note 43a on p. 468-475) 

288. Serie (1899-1902: I, §135), Fecur (1960: note 263 on p. 86 and p. 248), Osinc 
(4976a: 26 and note +32 0n p. 468-475). 

289 Vercore (1973/83: Ib, §3oi and § 39), Fecur (1960: 121, 185), Osine (2976a: 19). 

290 Vencore (1973/83: Ib, $301 and § 39). 
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Egyptian closer to the Semitic languages (63 §§ 5.5.7, 6.1-7), but there is no justification 
for this from the Egyptian data alone. 

‘Ata time subsequent to Paleo-Coptic, vowel length arose in connection with consonantal 
losses (E& below). Long vowels are visible in most Coptic dialects where they are 
marked by doubling the vowel letter (ES § 5.2.3). 

Graphical complications can arise from the fact that glides are frequently written by 
digraphs as €1 and 0% respectively. For example, the combinations /ej/ and /2w/ are 
usually written €€1 and 000 in Sahidic, so there are superficially double vowels which do 
not indicate vowel length. On the other hand, there are reasons to assume that the 
sequences /e:j/ and /2:j/ also occurred in the spoken language, but there was no way of 
distinguishing them in writing (writings such as *€€€I and *000° are used virtually 
never#9), We can frequently decide this matter by taking forms from other dialects into 
consideration. To take an example, °200% “bad” must be /'how/ because the Akhmimic 
form is 24, but "200% “day” must be /‘ho:w/ because the Akhmimic form is Q000€ (IS 
§§ 5.3.4, 5.3.3, 5.8.2). 

‘We have no attestations of a vowel quantity opposition from Pre-Coptic times. Since long 
vowels were created by consonantal losses which occurred no later than the New 
Kingdom, a quantity opposition must have nevertheless existed already at that time. 


§-§-10.2 Details 


‘The loss of a consonant can lead to the compensatory lenghthening of a preceding 
vowel.29 This result can only be observed in Coptic. The conditions are as follows: 


Ifa consonant is lost in the sequence 'VCV, the stressed vowel is lengthened: 
Brrt GV3arVrtV) “grape” (> jV'ra3VrtV by metathesis?) > *AOOAC /olla:lo/ 
itrw (‘jatVrwV) “river” > *€100p /'ja:r/ 

w3d.t ('wa3VdtV) “vegetables” > *OTOOTE /'wo:ta/ 

méut ('mi3VwtV) “to think” > *A€€ve€ /'me:wo/ 

an.t-f (‘zinVtfV) “to pass him” > *CAATY /'sa:tf/ 

* snk ('saVnbV) “to nourish” > *COANW /‘saznf/ 

* — thw.t (‘tabVwtV) “sandal” > **TOOVE /'to:wo/ 

© drtf(darVetV) “his hand” > sTOOTY /'to:tf/ 


291 0008 is attested once in AM000% “today” in Papyrus Bodmer VI (Kasser 1985: 91). 

292 In the traditional view which interprets Coptic double vowels as indicators of a 
glottalic consonant rather than of vowel length, these cases are interpreted quite 
differently (cf. § 5.2.3.4). 
Vycrcnt (1951: 73, 1957a: 224 and 1990: 197f.) suggests that Coptic vowel doubling 
was not necessarily caused directly by the loss of a consonant, but rather that the 
consonant could have first been assimilated to a neighboring consonant to produce a 
geminate, and afterwards the geminate could have been simplified with compen- 
satory vowel doubling. 
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If a consonant is lost as the first component of a posttonic cluster, the stressed yowel may 
be lengthened. The explanation seems to be that there was metathesis between the 
second and the third consonants in such words, which then experienced the development 
described above: 

* — rri.t ('rVrVjtV) “sow” (> 'rijVrtV) > spaape /‘ra:ro/ 

© shi.t ('sahV3tV) “to bring down” (> 'sa3VhtV) > sC009¢ /'saha/ “to remove” 

The retention of -r- in PAAPE also presupposes a form (*'rijVrtV) (0@ § 3.14.3.3). 

If the second component of the cluster is a glide, there is as a rule no lengthening: 

© mniw (‘mVnViwV) “herdsman” > *AANE /mano/ 

+ bBiw (‘hafV3wV) “serpent” > 204 /hof/ 

* — thi.w ('tabViwV) “to be drunk (stative)” > *TAQE /‘taha/ 

Tf a consonant (apart from <‘) is lost in another position, there is no lengthening: 

* pd (BapdV) “bird” > <08T /oft/ 

* int (ltirtV) “to do” > “€1pe /'ira/ 

* wh ('wasbV) “to look for” > sow /wof/ 

* pb (‘pab3V) “to break” > sm1wp /‘poh/ 

If <% follows anywhere in the word after the stressed vowel, the stressed yowel is 
lengthened: 

© mn‘t ('manV‘tV) “nurse” > *AOONE /‘mo:no/ 

* ASF (ha‘fV) “his body” > *9w004 /ho:f/ 

© ¥¢ (Sa‘dV) “to cut” > syWUT /fo:t/ 

© dbé (‘tub‘V) “finger” > *THHBE /'te:Bo/ 

Several scholars (e.g. Vencore 1973/83: Ib, § 36; Lornteno 1995: 44f.) explained this by a 
metathesis which brought « closer to the stressed vowel. Perhaps this assumption is not 
necessary, though. Vowel length is a suprasegmental phenomenon which can be realized 
on the stressed vowel in a word even if it is motivated by a process at a different position. 
Only when preceding the stressed vowel, «© does not cause lenghthening: 

© w (w[V]"ab) “to be clean” > “0v0n /wop/ 

Long vowels are frequently generalized through analogy (cf. Vycicut 1990: 198f.): 

* bin (‘bajnV) “bad (masculine)” 4 *0xDN /'Bo:n/ 

© bin.t (‘bajVntV) “bad (feminine)” = "BOONE /'Bo:no/ 

*  sif (‘sajfV) “to pollute” 4 *cwwy /'so-f/ 

+ sif.w ('sajVEwV) stative of the same verb = *CO0Y /'so:f/ 


The plural forms of nouns are frequently characterized by a long vowel in Coptic. In 
certain cases, this can be explained by the regular sound development rules, e.g.: 

* Bs (‘Sa3sV) “bedouin” > Wwe /Jos/ 

* — Bs.w ('Sa3VswV) “bedouins” > st100C /'[>:s/ 

From such cases, vowel length was extended to plural forms of other nouns such as: 
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+ msh (m{V'sVhV) “crocodile” > =ACdQ /m'sah/ 
+ msh.w “crocodiles” # *C00Q /m'sath/ 

Double vowels are not written in word-final position (ES § 5.3.4): 
* jt (ja‘tV) “to wash” > *€1 /jo(:)/ 


5-6 Development of stressed vowels in specific environments 


5.6.4 Development in word-final position 


‘As was explained in detail in § 5.3.4, the inventory of vowels in word-final position 
resembles the inventory of long vowels rather than that of short vowels in Coptic. The 
normal outcome of ijoy in Sahidic is & word-internally but € in word-final position. This 
leads to synchronic alternations in Coptic: 

* ek (‘nikV) “to you (masc.)” > *N&K /nak/ 

* mt (nitV) “to you (fem.)” > *N€ /‘ne/ 

However, word-final -& occurs in Sahidic as well. Its etymology is not quite clear (cf. e.g. 
Osine 1976a: 14-17; Vencore 1973/83: Ib, § 37). 


56.2 Development before back spirants 


56.2.1 Overview 


There is a tendency for vowels to be lowered before certain back spirants. The following 
correspondences are attested: 





normal development _| 0%, @ ° 
before back spirant__| 0 EN € € 























56.2.9 High vowels 


There is a tendency for high vowels to be replaced by low vowels before Egyptian h 

(Ostne 1976a: 11, 19): 

*  whigh before h becomes € (instead of H) in Bohairic and mostly also in Sahidie 
(Semitic *tappah > bxeniheQ /com'p"eh/, *AM€Q /em'peh/, *ANHQ /em'peh/). 

*  anigh before h becomes 0 (instead of (/ 0°) in Bohairic: 3h.t (ahtV) “field” > 1091 
/'jphi/, *€109€ /‘joha/; nwh (‘nawhV) “rope” > OQ /‘noh/, NO’? /nuh/.293 Before h, 
however, we have the normal development: nh.t “sycamore” > 'NOQI /‘nuhi/. 

* — Thave no certain example to show how injgh developed before h.294 


293 For details and a possible exception see Lacau (1965: 9-11). 
294 Cf. Osine (1976a: note 229 on p. 46f.). 
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56.2.3 Low vowels 


In most Coptic dialects, but not in Akhmimic, aigy merged with ijoy (and possibly uiow) if 
one of the consonants ‘ h, h, or h followed in Egyptian (Osine 1976a: 11). With following 
hi, evidence is contradictory (Osinc 1976a: note 42 on p. 364; cf. also Vencore 1973/83: 














Ib, $36). 
Paleo-Coptic Sahidic, | Fayyumic, | Akhmimic 
Bohairic | Mesokemic 
@jow (normal) o Seat & 
| djow (before back spirant) & € a 
|ijow (and possibly wow) _ a € 55, 

















‘This conditioned sound shift is still recognizable in Coptic from morphophonological al- 
ternations. For example, adjective verbs of the type CCOC normally form a stative COCC: 
* —wmt “to become thick” > *OS-AOT — stative wmt.w > SOWOA(N)T. 

However if the second consonant was originally one of the above mentioned, the stative 
is CACC: 

* — w% “to become clean” > *OTOM — stative wb.w > OTddB 

* — nht “to become strong” > *NWJOT — stative nht.w > "NUT 

The quality of ajoy is not changed by «“ in distance position, although the vowel is 
lengthened according to the rules described in § 5.5.10.2: 

* — mn“t“nurse” > *AOONE /‘mo:na/, DAONI, MAAN 

* — 3m‘w “to be fine (stative)” > §OOE /'fo:ma/, "YOA 


5.6.3 Development after nasals 
56.3.1 Nasalization of anigh and inigh 


There are indications that a late form of Egyptian had subphonemic nasalization of 
vowels which subsequently fed conditioned sound shifts. After m or n, anigh and inigh 
developed into 0 and H instead of @ and (€)I respectively. This is best seen as a 
development particular to nasalized allophones. The development is suppressed for ihigh 
which was simultaneously preceded as well as followed by a nasal consonant. 
In this case the nasal articulation of the vowel was obviously not maintained. This allows 
for the conclusion that a preceding nasal consonant tended to provoke nasal assimilation 
whereas a following nasal consonant tended to provoke nasal dissimilation. The nasaliza- 
tion must have affected at least /i/ in the mid of the ast century sc, but it might also have 


295 Osinc (1976a: 15) assumes that in some cases ijgy (and ujoy) developed into & before 
back fricatives in Akhmimic. I think that he was not successful in ruling out the 
possibility that the vowels in question can originally have been aoy- 
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been present in earlier and/or later periods.29 

‘The effects of this nasalization are still synchronically evident in Coptic. E.g., verbs 
belonging to the common verbal type *CWCC (status pronominalis *COCC-) have 08 
instead of if their first consonant is a nasal: *AOTKQ / *AOKQ- “to afflict”. 


Evidence is contradictory as to whether nasalization still applied after the loss of 3>: 

* — miq.t (m[V]3aqtV) “ladder” > bAOwKI /muki/ 

© mite (m[V]3ittV) “parsley” > *AIT /mit/, >(€)AIT 

© Smiy.t (8Vm'aytV) “alien (feminine)” > "AAO /fm'o/ (on this word see Osine 
1976a: note 735 on p. 668f.) 

‘This might indicate that not all 3>"s were lost at the same time. 


56.3.9  Nasalization of the sequence itge (and Wine?) + w 


While both above-mentioned developments affect all Coptic dialects, we find effects of 
another postnasalation which is restricted to Akhmimic and to certain non-literary texts 
written in abnormal (Akhmimoid) Sahidic: The (standard-)Sahidic diphthong A normally 
corresponds to *€@, but we find 0 ~ *97 if a nasal consonant precedes.*9° It appears that 
a nasalized allophone [&w] developed into [5] (or [3]) whereas non-nasalized [ew] was 
preserved. An example: 

* nw} (‘niwV) “to see” > S>N&e /‘naw/, NO /‘no/ 

Most known examples appear in word-final position which Lacav (1970d) considers 
substantial. But note the word for “liver” which is attested as MAOBCE, AAOTCI, and 
AOCE in Old Coptic texts. Ricurer (1998) assigns these forms to predecessors of the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, and Akhmimic dialects respectively. If this is true, we have an 
example of the same phonetic correspondences in word-internal position. 


§-6.3.3 Further details and exceptions 


All these effects even take place if 9 intervenes between the nasal and the vowel.299 I 
have argued in §3.5.2 that sequences of nasal + 2 may have been pronounced as nasals 
with breathy voice: 

© dit + nhtt “to trust” > TANQOT /tan'hut/ ({ta'ndt]?), bTENQOT “to trust” 

* — mhSw.t “tomb” > *4Qdd /‘mha:w/ (['ma:w]?), “QO (['m3]?) 


296 For the nasalization of /a/ see Vycrcmt. (1984), for the nasalization of /i/ see Peust 
(199a). For the chronology see Lacau (1970d: 128), Peusr (1992: 124), and Vycrcm 
(1984: 395). 

297 On the Akhmimic variation 0~W in word-final position 03 § 5.3.4. 

298 See Lacau (1970d), Crum & Wintocx (1926: 242), and Sturm (1933: 124). 

299 First recognized by Tit. (1928: 23). This explanation of 0 in Coptic was accepted 
by Lacau (1970d: 125-129) and Vycicun (1990: 231) who, however, include examples 
which can also be explained by the shift © > 0 before p. For ipjgh > H no example 
has yet been adduced. 
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There are a few exceptions to the developments described above. They concern forms in 
grammatical paradigms with the 0-W-alternation and can be explained as analogical 
developments: 

* — sCNWOY /'sno:f/, plural of SCNOY /'snof/ “blood” 

© §AAW-TN /m'otn/“among you (plural)” 

* — STAAW-TH /ta'motn/ “to teach you (pl.)” (e.g. Luke 3:7) 

The plural form of the possessive pronoun varies in different dialects: It has analogical 
forms in Akhmimic (NW- “those of...” in accordance with the singular [1W- “that of...”) 
and Mesokemic, but NO- with regular vowel change in Sahidic and Bohairic.30° 

© in Bohairic which is due to secondary vowel raising before glides (6% §§ 5.6.6.2 and 
5.6.6.3) is not replaced by 0 after nasals: 

*  n-w“to them” > *H&o /‘naw/, "HOOT 

© — ndw “flour” > *NOEIT /‘nojt/, DNWIT 

The change ® > O® is suppressed in Bohairic if 0 /w/ follows: 

* — mut “to die, to kill” > *AOTOST /‘muwt/, “AWOTT /‘mowt/ 


5-6-4 High vowels before liquids 


high and ipigh normally develop into ® and (€)I respectively, however they become 0 
and H{ respectively before /j/ and after nasals (63° § 5.5.7). Before Coptic p and , both 
developments are attested without a clear rule. There are no indi ns that vowels 


other than Ghigh and thigh experienced specific developments before 








56.44 high 
Let us consider some examples for apigh first.3°* 


Native Egyptian words: 

* {to ascend” (since OK) > 0A /‘ol/, bWAI “to gather; to contain” 

* pr “house” (since OK) > *€Ne-Mwp /cans'por/, baene-bwp “roof” 

* hr “Horus (god)” (since OK and earlier) > *Q00p /‘hor/ 

* sr (sjr?) “magistrate” (since OK), cuneiform transcription of the New Kingdom: 
(pa)-3i-ia-rai > sbcio‘sp /sjur/ “eunuch” 

* 31 “to block” (since MK, see Fautxer 1981: 270) > scp /'for/ 

* drt “hand” (since OK) > sTwpe /tora/, bTwpt 


300. The plural forms of the possessive pronoun are discussed in detail by Funx (1987: 
52-54). 

301 For more examples see Vyctcstt (1990: 179, 237-239, 242-244). 

302 See Enet (19942: II, 364) and Vycicut (1983: 185f.). 
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Possible Semitic loan words first attested in the New Kingdom: 

* tyr “stag” (since NK) > *€(€)100A /o'jul/, e104, probably from Semitic *?ajjal-, 
cf. Hebrew 2° “stag” (cf. Hoc 1994: no. 1 and Meexs 1997: 34) 

© srt “thorn” (since NK) > *cowpe /‘sura/, bcowpis3 

* gsr “ring” (since NK) > =Z0@p /'ksur/, "GOs (cf. Hocx 1994: no. 523; Virruann 
1996: 444) 

+ trr“to hurry” (since NK) > ‘rpowp /'trur/ (cf. Hocu 1994: no. 532 and Meexs 1997: 
54) 

Words of unclear etymology first attested in the New Kingdom: 

© qrr “frog” (since NK) > *Kpowp /‘krur/, xpoop 

+ d‘rw “web or similarly” (since NK) > >cTa-208A /sta'cul/ “spider” (cf. Meexs 
1994: 208) 

Late Semitic loan words first attested in Demotic: 

*  Demotic mdi “onion” > *A&WA /m'col/, (€)AZWA~AAOTA, cf. Arabic Je; basal 


“onion” 

* — Demotic krkr “talent (a weight)” > *GINGWP /kiin'kior/, baINGwp, cf. Hebrew 132 
“talent” 

§-6.4.2 — Uhigh 


The normal development of upigh is H. A vowel H that can only be derived from upigh in 
accordance with our present knowledge is frequently found before P, ¢.g.:394 

* inp “wine” (since OK) > *PHpMt /'erp/, borrowed as OPM into Old Nubian 

mr.w “to bind (stative)” (since and Intermediate Period) > “AHP /'mer/ 

ntr.w “gods” (since OK) > €NTHP et var. 

r-dr- “all” (since OK) > **THp- /‘ter/- 

hpr.t; a nominal derivation of hpr “to become” (since OK) > *WMHpe /‘fpera/, 
Web pt 

Although the original u is not immediately attested in any of these words since none of 
them happens to be transcribed in early cuneiform sources, I assume (with Osinc 1976a: 
49 and note 108 on p. 454 f.) that the development uyigh > H was indeed possible before 
Pp. 

However there are other words which indicate that ujigh could also develop into i before 
P (no clear attestations for A). Examples: 


303 Compared to Hebrew 2°90 str-1m “thorns”, Arabic 63_~ sarwat “arrow” by Vexcore 
(1945: 141) who, however, assumes a genetic relationship rather than a borrowing 
from Semitic. I consider Egyptian sr.t a borrowing from a form related to the Hebrew 
word, whereas the Arabic 5 9_~ may rather be a derivation of the verb |~ sara (Vsrw) 
“to throw off (clothes)”. 

304 For more possible examples see Osinc (1976a: note 108 on p. 454 f.). 
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* 3sir “Osiris (god)” (since OK) > Old Coptic OwCIpe, borrowed as a¥uri into 
Meroitic from which we can verify that the word actually had u in the New Kingdom 
(cf. Hiwrze 1973b: 335). 

+ mn.t “swallow” (since OK) appears in two varieties in Bohairic: 811 /'Biri/ ~ BHNI 
/'Beni/ (Sahidic only 8HNE /'Bena/). H in BHNE/I can only derive from upigh- The 
variety 6IP! then seems to suggest that upjgh developed into | before p. 

* tr “oven” (since NK) > *Tpip /trit/, bepip, borrowed from a Semitic word with -u-, 
cf. Hebrew 73h “oven” (IS appendix 5) 

*  Demotic gbyr “left” > 5280p /‘hBur/, lo8o;wp /‘kifur/, «Bip /kifir/. The interdialec- 
tal sound correspondences are irregular. I assume that this word was borrowed from 
an unknown source which had u. This vowel was preserved in Sahidic and 
Lycopolitan, but the Akhmimic form was still affected by the shift u > €1. Either the 
word was borrowed into Akhmimic earlier than into the other dialects (which would 
point to a Southern origin), or the sound shift uyigh > H/€1 took place in the 
predecessor of Akhmimic later than in other parts of the country. A connection to the 
root *-awur “left (side)” which Scuapepenc (1981: 166) reconstructs for Proto- 


Heiban (a language family spoken in present-day Sudan) is perhaps possible. 





§-6.4.3 A possible interpretation 


As far as the development of ayigh is concerned, it appears that it can develop into either 
© or O@ before a liquid, but the cited data show that is more common in native words 
and 0@ is more common in borrowings from Semitic. Data are insufficient to decide 
whether a similar rule can be proposed for upigh. 

Although some problems remain, I suggest that the divergent developments of apigh and 
ujigh Feflect foreign phonemes which were used in loan words only. It would thus be 
possible to assume that there were two vowels each hidden behind what we classify as 
high and However I propose another scenario: 

The Semitic liquids /r/ and /l/ may have been spoken in a different manner than the corre- 
sponding Egyptian liquids. When they were borrowed into Egyptian, the peculiar Semitic 
pronunciation may have been retained. This is no longer visible in Coptic in the liquids 
themselves, however the different character of these liquids would then be responsible 
for specific developments of the preceding vowels. Unaware of the Egyptian evidence, 
Faser (1989) suggests that the primary realization of /I/ in Proto-Semitic was that of a 
velarized [1]. She notes that Proto-Semitic /-aw-/ renders -d- in Hebrew but /-law-/ 
renders -l@-. In modern Arabic /1/ usually has a plain articulation, but it is exceptionally 
velarized in the word ?alla:h «ill “God” which Faber plausibly explains as a phonetic 
archaism. Similar archaisms can also be observed in other items of the Arabic religious 
vocabulary (e.g. the term gur?a:n sl? “Quran” never participates in the sound shift /q/ 
> /2/ common in Modern Arabic). 
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It is possible that /r/ also had a velarized pronunciation in earlier Semitic. It is a curious 
fact that in many modern Arabic dialects vowels have velarized allophones not only in 
the neighborhood of the so-called emphatic consonants, but frequently also in the 
vicinity ofr (Fiscuen & Jastnow 1980: 56f.). 

A yelarized pronounciation of the Semitic liquids would easily explain why @iong 
developed into 0° rather than into W in their neighborhood. 


In sum, I consider it possible that Late Egyptian imported two velarized liquids for use in 
Semitic loan words. These liquids contrasted with two native liquids /r/ and /1/, which 
might have had a somewhat palatal articulation. This assumption can be supported by the 
fact that Egyptian liquids had a tendency to develop into /j/: One of the Egyptian liquids, 
namely «> (¢/r/), regularly merged with /j/ shortly before the New Kingdom (oa 
§3.14.2.1). The liquid(s) written as «r» were commonly retained as liquids, however 
occasional developments towards /j/ seem to be attested, although evidence is not 
certain in this point (E& §§ 3.3.5 and 3.14.3.7). 

Compare also the possible existence of velarized and palatalized allophones of sonorants 
in Bohairie (68° §§ 3.17.3 and 3.17.4). 


5.6.5 Low vowels before sonorants 


Before sonorants (8, A, A, lM, P),ilow (and possibly iy) is frequently absorbed in Coptic, 
which leads to the formation of syllabic sonorants. This is discussed in detail in § 5.10. 


5.6.6 Development before glides 


There is a tendency for vowel quality to change before glides. With the exeption of the 
development inigh > H before /j/, which is a dissimilation, all of these cases can be 
interpreted as vowel raising. 


56.6.1 High vowels before j 


In all Coptic dialects, high vowels show a specific development before -I /j/, which is the 

same as after nasals: apie > OT, itigh > H. Examples for apigh= 

+ (pr-)8.w “pharaohs” > €poot /o'ruj/ “kings” (Mesokemic form from Minx 1995: 65) 

*  hBy.w “snakes” > 98001 /‘hfuj/ 

+ sb3.uj (s[V]b'3awjV) “disciple” > *c8061 /'sfuj/ 

* gw “narrow” ('gaiwV) > *KO! /'kuj/3°s (Bohairic KOTAI /'kuci/ must be a 
secondary development from this) 


305 For the etymology see Ostnc (1976a: note 602 on p. 6081.) and Vycicnt, (1983: 73). 
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I is preserved in Bohairic +) if -1 is vocalic instead of consonantal (i<t “to wash” > 
biel /joi/, ef. 4We /'joa/), 2) if W1 corresponds to Sahidic O1 (6S §§ 5.6.6.2 and 5.6.6.3). 
For ijighy no certain examples can be adduced. The sequence */ij/ is, however, not 
attested in Coptic, from which I conclude that ijjg, before j must have developed into H. 
Note further Ostne (1976a: 21-26). 7 


56.6.2 Raising of low vowels before pre-consonantal glides in Bohairic 


An original low vowel frequently changes into a high vowel in Bohairic if a glide (/j/ or 
/w)) follows within the same syllable (i.c.: if the glide is followed by a consonant). The 
resulting correspondences are as follows: 




















+/i/ +/w/ 
Ajow (0) s0(€)1, bwt_| S008, bwor 
{tow (2) sQ(E)1, DHE sao, wor 








The central low vowel & seems to shift toa front or back high vowel depending 
on whether a front or back glide respectively follows.5°7 

© WSs “gruel” > “00wW /ow{/, bwoo /ows/ 

* bint “harp” > *BO€INE /Bajno/, bOTWINI /‘wojni/ 

* — ISnw “wave” > Q0€1A, "QOL 

* — Bbs “shadow” > "Qa€IREC, DOHIBI 

*  swh.t “egg” > coovge, bcwoog! 

If the glide is followed by a vowel (so that it forms the onset of the following syllable), 
the shift does not take place: 

* mut “to think” > *€€0E /'me:wo/, PRET! /mewi/ 

* — k3-hr-k3 (name of a feast, later of a month) > *KOIAQK /"kojahk/, bXOIAK /'kYojak/ 

* — dw3w “morning” > *2-TOO®E (the etymology of 2- is disputed), bToow! 

© djw.t “50” > s>Ta(€)loo 

Vowel raising before glides is no longer synchronically productive in Bohairic. 
Diphthongs with low vowels are therefore retained in borrowings from Greek, as well as 
when they developed through a late metathesis: 

*  Snw.t “granary” (> */‘fenwi/) > *YEoNI /fewni/>8 


306 Detailed rules are given below. Earlier scholars have formulated these rules 
somewhat differently, cf. Lopateno (1995: 47), Osinc (1976a: 14, 15), Vencore 
(1973/83: Ia, § 46), Vvorce. (1954: 189). 

307 Another possibility would be to assume that the central low vowel shifts to a central 
high vowel (2), and the sequences [sj] and [#w] are graphically expressed by HI and 
WOT respectively. 

308 For the date of the metathesis in this word cf. Ostxe (1976a: note 74 on p. 383-386). 
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The nominal plural suffix -o0%€, >-Wo%t is irregular. I assume that its form has been 
subject to analogical influence:3¢9 

* — wnw.wt “hours” > S0TNOOVE /u'nawa/, “ooNWOI /u'nowi/ 

* — thw.t “sandals” > sTOOGE /'ts:wa/, /@WOT! /owi/ 


Another word with difficult correspondences, which does not agree with my rules, is qrs.t 
“burial” > KAICI, *KAICE~KAEICE~KEICE~KECE, *KEECE, (KEHCI~KHICI, Old Coptic 
KaHCE. The Fayyumic and Old Coptic variants seem to suggest that the Bohairic form is 
to be read /ka'isi/ rather than /‘kajsi/. 


56.6.3 Raising of low vowels before word-final glides in Bohairic 


Vowel raising is not regular in word-final position. In connected speech, a word-final 
glide can be either syllable-initial or syllable-final, depending on whether the following 
word begins with a vowel or with a consonant. But such a synchronic variation is not 
found in Bohairic; rather, one of both possible solutions was generalized to all 
occurrences of a given word. Ch: 


Vowel raising: 

* — %j “to mount” > *adé€ /a'le/, PAAHI /a'lej/ 

* mw “water” > +400 /‘mow/, »MwOT /'mow/ 
* — hw3.w “to be bad (stative)” > *200%, wow 
* hi “top” > 9pat, bpHI 

No vowel raisit 
* "to be big”, by reduplication: 39 (cf. Wnson 1997: 133) > “IAI /a'jaj/ 
* pi (demonstrative pronoun) > Mat /‘paj/, bat /'p"aj/ 

© pj “seat” > S01 /‘poj/, bOI /‘p'oj/ 

* — hrw “day” > 200%, begoows+s 


309 This plural suffix, which in Coptic can be attached to nouns of either gender, can be 
traced back to the Egyptian female plural ending -wt. It is probable that the 
Bohairic form -Wo! was influenced by the plurals in *->-wow (e.g. sbpwor 
“mouths” from po “mouth”) which are peculiar to masculine nouns. 

310 As for the equivalent of Sahidic -00, Lacau (1902: 202-205 and 1910: 78) suggests 
that Bohairic has a high vowel if Sahidic has a short /2/, but a low vowel if Sahidic 
has a long /2:/ (adapted to my terminology). This assumption was accepted by 
Hintze (1953: 34 and 1980: 49) and Lornieno (1995: 44). I do not see sufficient 
evidence for this claim; note also the counterexample tbw.t (‘tabVwtV) “sandal” > 
S8TOOBE /'to:wo/, bowWOrt /'towi/. 

311 The etymology of €- is obscure. The Bohairic word for “night” €AwpQ has a 
secondary €- as well (Egyptian grh, Sahidic GWP2, a Bohairic form AWPQ is also 
attested). I suggest that the prosthetic vowel before both time expressions is to be 
identified with -€- which in Sahidic regularly intervenes between the definite article 
and expressions of time such as "200 “day” and spOANE “year” and is traditionally 
analysed as a part of the article in this dialect (cf. Derurot 1993: 369-375). 
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* sk? “to plough” > *cKat, bcxat 
* Bw “value” > sbuae 
* — B%.w “neighbors” > sTeueev, boemew 
If suffix pronouns are added to a word, the changes to -HI and -0@ do apply, but -O1 is 
retained: i 
*  mim-w “in them” > A008, -ANWOT 
* mim j “in me” > s>AKot 
*  mim-f“in him” > *>xaoy 
* — dit ‘mj-w “to let them know” > sTAAOOS, "TAMWOT 
* dit ‘mi-j “to let me know” > §*TAAO1 
© dit ‘mj-f“to let him know” > s*TaA0Y, 
*  n-w “to them” > "Nav, NWOT 
* nj “to me” > *NdJ, DNHE 
*  nf“to him” > s>naq 
* — pidd-w “(is) what they said” > Meade, bnexwor “so said they” 
* pi dd-j “(is) what I said” > *Meaat, PMEAHI “so said I” 
+ p3dd-f“(is) what he said” > s>n1€za4 “so said he” 
‘An exception is: 
* — £3<w “to put them” > *KAdw /‘ka:w/, xX /'ktaw/ 
(43%j “to put me” has been replaced by a new formation *KAAT, PXAT) 


5.6.7 Possible cases of early vowel umlaut triggered by a following j 


56.7.4 The facts 


Coptic verbs can be divided into several classes according to the form of their infinitive. 
Let us consider here only verbs with originally three consonants which is the most 
‘common type in Egyptian. Most of these verbs belong to one of the following classes:3#2 
































Coptic Paleo-Coptic | Paleo-Coptic | example from Sahidic 
verbal class | reconstruction | reconstruction 

(new) (traditional) 
Cwcc 'CaCCV 'Ca:CVC COTA /‘sotm/ < sdm “to hear” 
Cccoc C(V)'CaCV CV'CaC ATON /m'ton/ < mdn “to rest” 
CIC), 'CiCCV 'Ci:CVC ODITE /'wita/ < wd? “to go away” 
CCAC C(V)'CiCV CV'CiC CKAM /'skaj/ < sk? “to plough” 





312 See Tn (1955: $§ 266-273), Fecur (1955), Osinc (19762: 36-63). There are a few 
more classes (CACE, CCHC) which are left out of discussion here. 
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We can see that the four classes as reconstructed for Paleo-Coptic differ with respect to 
two parameters, namely 1) the position of the stressed vowel (before or after the second 
consonant) and 2) the quality of the stressed vowel (a or i). The stress position, i.e. the 
opposition between the classes CWCC and CIC(€) on the one hand and CCOC and CCAC 
on the other, seems to be determined by semantic criteria (Aktionsart) to at least an 
extent (Fecut 1955: 288). The vowel quality, i.e. the opposition between the classes 
CWCC and CCOC on the one hand and CIC(€) and CCAC on the other, seems to be largely 
predictable from the third consonant the verb had in Egyptian, although exceptions 
remain, The a-classes are generally more common, but we can observe that verbs with ? 
as the third consonant preferably belong to one of the i-classes. The verbs with 3 as the 
third consonant are discussed by Fecsrt (1955). Some examples: 

* wd? “to go away” > *OEITE /'wita/, IF “to waste away” 

* wd? “to prosper” > sow sat /u'caj/ 

* bg? “shipwrecked” > 8121 /'Bici/, |6IGE “to be wrecked” 

m3 “to attack” > *IWE /‘mifo/, DANUT 

563 “to become rigid” > *CIGE /'sikia/ 

gm “to throw” >>KIA /‘kim/ “to move” 

dd} “to grow fat” > STAI /‘ctaj/ “to grow” 

Only a few such verbs belong to one of the a-classes, e.g.: 

* wh? “to search” > sborany /wof/ “to wish” 

© pgi “to open” > *M1WGE /‘pokia/, hz. “to break” 

* db} “to repay” > sTUMBe /'to:Bo/, PTWA 

‘The i-type is also the normal development of verbs with j as third consonant, which will 
not be discussed here because of their peculiar problems.3«3 


56.7.9. A possible interpretation 


To date, no explanation has been suggested why verbs with 3 as final consonant 

preferably belong to the i-class (cf. Fecur 1955: 402). It seems probable that the i- 

vocalization has emerged by a phonetic process. I suggest that many or perhaps all of the 

later i-verbs originally had a, but the vowel was changed to i if 3 followed either directly 

or separated by another consonant: 

*  Ovaat “to prosper” < wd? (w[V]'dBV) < *(w[V]'da3V) 

*  ODITE “to go away” < wd? ('wid3V) < *(‘wad3V) 

I cannot estimate at present to what degree this sound change was hound to additional 

conditions. But it must obviously have operated at a time when <3> had the sound value /j/. 

This might have been approximately during the and Intermediate Period (U8? § 3.14.2.1). 

313 Remember that j is a notation for a reconstructed /j/ which is not usually written in 
Egyptian. Verbs which are assumed to belong to this type form their infinitive with a 
t-suffix in Egyptian. It is not quite clear whether the suspected i was present in the 
infinitive or not. 
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It should be noted that in verbs of the CiC(€)-class this assimilation can only be 
explained in the framework of the revised syllable structure rules. According to the 
traditional rules, C1C(€) would be derived from 'Ca:CVj where it is difficult to see how =j 
should have modified the distant stressed yowel. From our reconstruction 'CaCjV Coptic 
CIC() is easier to explain. 

It is a common phenomenon in the development of languages that the sequence of 
consonant +j has a palatalizing effect on a preceding vowel. This phenomenon, which is 
called “umlaut”, is well attested e.g. in several Germanic languages, including English. 
For example, the verb “to set” derives from satjan which is still attested as such in 
Gothic. Umlaut a > e took place in all more recent representatives of the Germanic 
branch, e.g. Old Norse setja, Modern English set, Modern German setzen. But umlaut is 
also found in other languages such as Latin (cf. Sicul-us “Sicilian” but Sicil-ia “Sicily”), 
Czech (ef. pamatovat se “to remember” but pamét’ “memory”, «t’> = /ti/), or Spanish (ef. 
Latin basium “kiss” = */basj@/ or similar in Vulgar Latin > modern Spanish beso “kiss”). 
In some languages, we have evidence that the glide was brought in contact with the 
vowel by metathesis before the vowel itself was subject to change, cf. Latin paria “equal 
ones (neutr. plur.)” > Old French paire /'pajro/ > Modern French paire /per/ “pair”; Pre- 
Greek *ban-jo: > Ancient Greek Baive /‘bajno:/ “I go” > Modern Greek Baive /'veno/. 
Perfective active participles are no longer a productive category in Coptic, nevertheless 
some of them still exist in a lexicalized form. Although their most common type is CWCC 
(conventionally < 'Ca:CVC), it appears from the data given by Osinc (1976a: 120-146) 
that especially verbs with j or} as a third consonant had forms in CIC (conventionally 
< 'Ci:CVC). Here the same argumentation applies as it does to the infinitives. 


5-7 Nasal vowels 


BTA Subphonemic nasalization of vowels after m and n 


The Egyptian vowels experienced specific developments by the time of Coptic if they 
followed one of the nasal consonants m or n. A good explanation for this seems to be that 
vowels had nasalized allophones after nasal consonants, and these nasalized vowels de- 
veloped differently from non-nasalized vowels. I have discussed the phenomenon in more 
detail in § 5.6.3. The nasalization seems to have been present during the ist millennium 
ac (and possibly also during other periods) and was not regionally limited. 

In addition to this diachronic evidence, we also have synchronic indications of nasalized 
allophones from Coptic itself. If one of the consonants # or N precedes a vowel, an 
additional unetymological M can occasionally be written after this vowel. This additional 
N certainly serves to express the nasality of the yowel.3+4 Cf. the following examples 


314 But Ranke (1908) assumes that -NT- might represent [d] in these words. 
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(from Kane 1954: I, 103): 
*  md.t “to speak” > *AOTTE~AOTNTE /muto/ = ['miita] (Sahidic MOTTE) 
*  ntr“god” > sNOOTE~NOBNTE /‘nuto/ = ['niita] (Sahidie NOOTE) 
* The stative of sm3* “to bless” > SCAO is normally *!CAXMAAT, but a rare by-form 
CMAMAANT is also attested in Lycopolitan and Sahidic (/sma'ma:t/ = [sma'ma:t]). 
The status pronominalis of mr.t “to love”, Sahidic M€pIT-, has an additional nasal which 
is not etymologically justified both in Bohairic (AENPIT-) and in the papyrus Bodmer 6 
(ANPIT-). It is possible that these are also renderings of nasalized vowels. 
There is a Bohairie writing XIMANPOC for the Greek word zeiwappos “torrent” (cf. Gincis 
1967/68: 79). The word for “midwife”, Coptic *A€CIW /mas'jo/, is attested as pevovo in 
Greek transcription (Loppeckens & Tussen 198off.: I, 1066). The Coptic names of the 
letters A and N, which were something like /mi/ and /ni/ at that time (v, vo in Greek), 
were recorded by Bernard de Breydenbach in his Relatio sanctarum peregrinationum 
(1486) as men and nyn respectively (62° §.7.3). He probably used the letter combina- 
tions -en and ~yn to express nasalized vowels. 


5-7-2 Nasal vowels in southern Coptic dialects 


In certain Lycopolitan texts, vowels are regularly written double before the sequence N + 
consonant (ef, Lacav 1910: 80, Tut. 1929: 189, Honce 1981: 66af., Kassen 1986). For ex- 
ample, the verb ‘nk “to live” > *WNQ, MONG, bWND appears as WN, rarely even as kw 
(Kasser 1986: 27of.). Since the Coptic double vowels were traditionally interpreted as 
indications of a glottal stop, no satisfying explanation of the phenomenon has been found 
to date. As I assume that double vowels note vowel length, the easy explanation comes to 
mind that the consonant /n/ was weakened to a feature [nasalization] which induced 
compensatory vowel lengthening. «0(Nt)2 was probably spoken something like ['3:x]. 
Lacau (1920: 80, note 6) remarks that no vowel doubling takes place before -NQ with !9 
corresponding to “9 rather than to °Q, ¥9. In this case, N2 was probably not realized as a 
consonant cluster but as a single nasal with breathy voice [n] (63° § 3.5.2). 


The interrogative pronoun ‘TWN, beWN (< tnw) “where” is written TO ~ TW in Akhmimic 
and TO ~ TOO ~ TON in Lycopolitan. It is possible that a nasalized vowel was spoken in 
this word: ['t5(:)]. 

For possible nasal vowels in the dialect of the Papyrus Bodmer 6 E& also § 5.2.3.4. 


573 Other possible examples of nasal vowels 


In certain late Sahidic texts, original syllabic nasals can be graphically rendered by € 
(6 § 5.10.8). Vvcrcmt (1934: 735f.) assumes that € denotes a nasalized vowel in this 
case. 
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Based on Greek transcriptions such as Xegpny of the royal name H'G-f-R¢ and the devel- 
opment of the conjugational prefix of the terminative tense (on this 3° also §3.6.4.4), 
Ray (1978) argues that subphonemic nasalization could appear in the environment of «. 
Considering the difficult phonetic plausibility, further evidence would be necessary to 
accept this claim. 





0S also note in § 5.5.2. 
58 Unstressed vowels 
5.8.1, General remarks 


Unstressed syllabic sonorants are not discussed in this section but in § 5.10. 


‘The inventory of vowels in unstressed position is comparatively restricted in Coptic. 
Long vowels never appear in unstressed position, and the set of short vowels is clearly 
reduced. Furthermore, not even all vowel quality differences which exist in Coptic 
unstressed syllables are ancient. The quality of unstressed vowels was frequently 
determined by former adjacent consonants which are no longer visible as such in Coptic. 
Egyptian /4/ tends to produce an a-coloring, /j/ an i-coloring, and /w/ an u-coloring. 
These rules do not apply to borrowings from Greek where the unstressed vowels of the 
source language are often retained, at least in writing. But sometimes there are adapta- 
tions such as xatafoly > KATABOTAH “payment” (Gincts 1965-1966: 81) (unstressed OF 
exists in Coptic, unstressed O does not) or cvpgavety > CAQWNE! /smphoni/ (stressed on 
the penult?) “to agree” (Gincts 1965-1966: 80). On the other hand, there are graphical 
hypercorrections such as xiPordg > KOIBWAOC “ark” (Gincis 1965-1966: 79). 

Since vowels are not written in the Egyptian scripts, it is difficult to estimate the vowel 
inventory of unstressed syllables for Pre-Coptic stages of Egyptian. The early 
Egyptologists projected the state as evident from Coptic into the earlier language and 
more or less assumed that only /o/ appeared in unstressed position (e.g. Serie 1899-1902: 
§ 16). However the retrieval of cuneiform transcriptions from the New Kingdom, although 
by no means straightforward to interpret, seemed to indicate that the inyentory of 
unstressed vowels was somewhat larger at that time. Alongside with etymological 
considerations, this led to the now prevalent opinion that at the Paleo-Coptic stage the 
same number of vowel qualities were distinguished in unstressed syllables as in stressed 
syllables, namely /a/, /i/, and /u/ (thus e.g. Sere 1923: 176f., Srunw 1934, Even 1954: 37- 
40, Fecur 1960: § 423, Scuenxet 1990: 91f., Loprieno 1995: 35, Zewrer 1995: 233; but cf. 
Kwupsen 196a: 199). At least as far as unstressed vowels in word-initial position are 
concerned, this can be corroborated by a historical-comparative analysis of the Coptic 
dialects (1 § 5.8.3). 
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5.8.2 Insertion of a subphonological € in contact with sonorants 


In Coptic unstressed syllables, € frequently appears in the neighborhood of sonorants and 

seems to be more or less predictable here, i.e. it is of little phonological significance. 

This topic has been dealt with by Pouorsky (1933), Exnérepr (1986: 85-96 and 114-116), 

and Depuypr (1993: 364-367), E& also §2.7.5. On the historical background of these 

epenthetic vowels 03F also § 4.8.1. I do not give exact rules for the placement of € here 

but only mention the tendency for it to precede the sonorant in Bohairic and to follow it 

in Akhmimic and Sahidic. Cf.: 

* — brlr “to destroy” > bwopwep /'Jorffa]r/, *2apepe /‘xarxr[e]/ (Sahidic wopwp 
SSorfr/). 

* — sdm “to hear” > ’cwTeA /‘sot[a]m/, WTAE /'sotm[a]/ (Sahidic mostly CWT /'sotm/) 

* — tms-f“to bury him” > sTOACY ~ TOAECY /'tom[a]sf/ 

In Akhmimic, a predictable, non-phonological -€ regularly appears at the end of words 

which terminate in Sahidic in the sequence consonant + sonorant or long (= double) vowel 

+ sonorant: 

* — sdm “to hear” > *CWTA, *CWTME /'sotm/ ['sotma] 

* rm “to twinkle” > *swpA, s2swpne 

This rule leads to morphological alternations. For example, the suffix pronoun of the ast 

person pl. appears both as -N (e.g. N€-N /‘ne-n/“to us”) and as -NE (e.g. GNT-NE /‘kint-n[a]/ 

“to find us”, TE€-NE /‘te:-n[a]/ “to give us”). 

If a word terminates in three consonants the last two of which are sonorants, no -€ is 

added (ef. Hivrze 1980: note zo on p. 77). The sonorant before the last probably served as 

a syllable nucleus in this case: 

* —Demotic glmlm “to wrap” > *GAOAAA, *GAAKAA (probably /‘kilam}m/). 





58.3 Word-initial unstressed vowels 


Ihave examined the development of word-initial unstressed vowels on the way to Coptic 
in Peusr (1995). All Coptic dialects allow for &-, €-, and O- to appear in unstressed 
word-initial position, with much variation across the dialects as far as - and €- are 
concerned. We can thus establish six classes of correspondences: 









































class 1| class 2 | class 3 | class 4 | class 5 | class 6 
Bohairie a oe a& €- ( oo- 
Fayyumie & & |a~e are! & ov- 
Sahidic cS o& es & ie ow- 
Akhmimic and Lycopolitan | _&-_| €- ~ &- es i & ov- 
example from Sahidic ame | AvAN | EhOT | EpWTE | ECwH | OwQOP 

Ja'pe/ | /a'wan/| /a'Bot/ | /a'rota/| /a'so/ | /u'hor/ 

“head” | “color” | “month” | “milk” | “sheep” | “dog” 
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‘The possibility cannot be excluded that some or all Coptic dialects possess more vowel 

distinctions on the phonological level than is expressed in writing. 

ts historical developments can be summarized as follows: 

Classes 1 and 2 appear where the word either began with <“ + any vowel, or with the 
sequence <> or 3> +a at the Paleo-Coptic stage. Class a is the result of palatal 
umlaut induced by Paleo-Coptic i in the nucleus of the stressed syllable. 

* — Class 4 is to be derived from <i»/<> + u, class 5 from «b/<3> + i. 

* Class 6 is the outcome of «w» + any vowel. 

* Words of class 3 originally had <i>/3> + a + a labial consonant, where a seems to 
have been assimilated to u by the following labial in the predecessors of all dialects 
except Bohairic. This assimilation was probably subject to still another condition 
which is not yet known. 


58.4 Word-internal unstressed vowels 


I will not give a detailed picture for all Coptic dialects here, but it can generally be 
stated that all dialects have € /a/, & /a/, (€)! /i/, and OW /u/ in word-internal unstressed 
position. Some interdialectal variation occurs here as well. 

€ frequently appears as a non-phonological vowel written in the neighborhood of 
sonorants, 09P § 5.8.2. &, (€)I, and O usually appear as a result of former adjacency to 
/5/, /i/, and /w/ respectively, but only if there was a morphological boundary in the earlier 
language (cf. also the relationship of TECNOT and TENO, Ua §3.14.2.6 and note in 
§ 3.2.4). Some examples from Sahidic: 

* — T&AO /ta'mo/ “to inform” < dj ‘mj “to cause to know” (& because of Egyptian ‘) 

*  GIN- /kiin-/ (nominal prefix) < qi n “form of” (I because of Egyptian i). 

© TOVEIO /tu'jo/ “to remove” < di wij “to cause to be far” (0% because of Egyptian w) 


In a few cases, & seems to arise in the neighborhood of 9 /h/ < <h» or <b» (not 2 < <n), 
e.g 545 

© hkdw “magician” > 9XKO /ha'ko/ 

* ‘nh “to live” > “wttag /onah/ (phonological status of -a- doubtful) 


In addition, there are a few more words, most of which belong to the adjective type 
Ca'Ce, in which word-internal unstressed & appears without obvious reason (cf. Tru. 
1948/49: 16), e. 
+ SKAME /ka'me/, DXQNE “black” < kmm 
+ sbcaGE /sa'Be/ “wise” < sb? 

+ CAEIE /sa'je/, bcAle “beautiful” < s3j. 





315. Cf. Pororsxy (1933: 126) and Osinc (1976a: 27f.); more examples can be found in 
Frc (1985: gaf.). The alternative explanation by Vycicmt (1957b: 13) is less 
convincing. 
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However the localization of the stress position of these adjectives may perhaps be 
subject to doubt. Sense (1899-1902: I, §.21) suggests that stress originally fell on the first 
syllable and later shifted to the final syllable. 


5.8.5 Word-final unstressed vowels in Coptic 


On non-phonological € written in the neighborhood of sonorants E@ also § 5.8.2. 


For unstressed vowels in word-final position, there are various distinctions across the 
dialects which can be combined into four classes of correspondences (see Eve 1961 and 
Kassen 1989: 130-33). However each single Coptic dialect shows only two or three 
distinctions, at least in writing; only the obscure so-called “dialect H” has perhaps 
retained all four distinctions: 






































class 1 | class 2 class 3 class 4 
dialect H3:6 a | tw -H | ~~ 2 
papyrus Bodmer 637 € € a 00 
papyrus bilinguis Nes Hamburg: 4 4 A -o8 
most Fayyumic texts 4 4 € -08 
Bohairic A 4 57) 00 
some Lycopolitan texts =A = € 08 
some Fayyumic texts3*9 4 A 4 00 
most varieties of Coptic, among them € € € -08 
standard Sahidie as well as Akhmimic 
example from Sahidie Nage | pone MABE | CHOTOT 

[naBo/ | /'romo/ | /'mazca/ | /'spatu/ 

“sin” | “man” “ear” “lips” 








‘The standard development of Sahidic is -€, which I interpret as /o/ as most scholars do. 
‘The corresponding vowel of Bohairic is -1 which some scholars (e.g. Lorrieno 1995: 48) 
also transcribe as /a/. Although it is true that both final vowels are phonologically 
equivalent, there is nevertheless some evidence that the Bohairic writing is not 
completely arbitrary and a fronted vowel was indeed articulated: 

* — Bohairic final -1 triggers I-epenthesis in words like QHIBI (OF § 3.17.3); 

* it can cause vowel dissimilation in Late Coptic (6° § 5.5.6.2); 





316 Only attested in the unpublished papyrus Morgan M 636. My data are bused on 
Kassen (1981: 109 and note 25 on p. s06f.). 

347. An archaic text written in a variety close to Akhmimic, published by Kasser (1960). 

318 An archaic text written in a variety close to Fayyumic, published by Dieexer & 
Kasser (1989). 

319 Primarily the so-called “dialect F58”, see Disaver & Kassen (1989: 509). 
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+  word-final unstressed *¢, >! corresponds primarily to -1 or (with case suffix:) -1¢ in 
Greek transcriptions of Egyptian words.3 It is plausible to assume that most Greek 
transcriptions of Egyptian words are based on a northern dialect, i.e. on a forerunner 
of Bohairic. 


‘The Coptic vowel class is entirely predictable from the consonants that were formerly 
adjacent to the vowel. We can generally say that classes 1, 3, and 4 emerged where 
earlier /j/, /S/, and /w/ respectively appeared in contact. For further details 1° 
§§ 5,8.6.4-5.8.6.7. Class 2 is the default development and therefore the most frequent one. 





5:8.6 Rules for the loss of Egyptian word-final vowels by the time of 
Coptic 


58.6.1 General remarks 


‘The new syllable structure rules predict that every Egyptian word ends in a vowel. The 
word-final vowel is preserved if it bears stress: 

© F(a) “mouth” > po /'ro/ 

If the word-final vowel is unstressed, which is by far the most common case, then it can 
either be preserved or lost in Coptic. If it is preserved, all differences in quality (or other 
features) that might have characterized it during more ancient stages of the language are 
eliminated. In the following chapters, the rules for the loss of word-final vowels are 
discussed in detail. We can summarize them as follows: 

The treatment of the final vowel is largely determined by the consonant which preceded 
it, i.e. by the last consonant of the Egyptian word. If this consonant was retained, the 
final vowel was lost. If the last consonant was «t>, <r, or <> and it was lost, the final 
vowel was retained in principle but could secondarily be absorbed if it came into contact 
with another vowel (i.e. with the stressed vowel, or with a glide which had developed into 
a vowel). If the last consonant was a glide that was lost, the final vowel was treated as if 
the glide had not been present, i.e. its development was determined by the consonant 
before the last of the Egyptian word. 





58.6.2 Final vowel following a single consonant 


If the final vowel is preceded by a single consonant, it is lost without regard to whether 
the consonant is preserved or not (if the consonant is preserved, this conforms with the 
basic rule outlined in § 5.8.6.4; if it is lost, the final vowel is absorbed by the stressed 
vowel): 


320 Examples are numerous. Note e.g. the name of the goddess Isis (Ioic) < HCE, bHCI, 
place names such as Memphis (Meyorc) < *ANYE, bAENYI, or the transcriptions of 
the month names listed in appendix 6. 
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* pt (\pVtV) “heaven” > =m1€ /‘pe/, bE 
© htr (h[V]'tarV) “horse” > =9TO /‘hto/, 'g¢0 
* zp (‘zapV) “time” > s4com /'sop/ 


58.6.3 Final vowel following a consonant cluster where the last 
component is preserved in Coptic 


Now let us consider the case that the final vowel is preceded by a consonant cluster. If 
the second component of the cluster is preserved in Coptic, the final vowel is lost: 

+ wdh (‘wadhV) “to pour” > s208TQ /woth/ 

* 3k (‘ba3kV) “servant” > 80K /Bok/ 

* stp ('satpV) “to choose” > scwT /'sotp/ 

In the Akhmimie dialect, however, a non-phonemic -€ is written if the second component 
is a sonorant (03° 5.8.2): 

* wh (‘wubV) “priest” > *OTHHB /‘we:f/, bowHB, *OTIEIRE /‘wi:[o]/ 


58.6.4 Final vowel following a consonant cluster with > or «> as the last 
component 


If the second component of a cluster is «t> (including «> < <>) or «r», this consonant is 

lost (83 § 3.14.3), but the final yowel is usually preserved as *-€, >-1 (vowel of class 2 as 

defined in § 5.8.5). A possible explanation would be that the second component of the 

cluster was assimilated to the first component at a stage subsequent to Paleo-Coptic, and 

the resulting long consonant favored the preservation of the following final vowel: 

* mnt ('manV‘V) “nurse” (>? 'manV“V) > *AOONE /'ma:no/, /AONT 

* — msd.t ('masVdtV) “to hate” (>? 'masVddV) > *AOCTE /‘masta/, »AOCt 

© mtr.t (‘mVtVrtV) “noon” (>? 'mVtVrrV) > *A€epe /'me:ra/, bAEpt 

* — nfrit (‘nafVrtV) “good (feminine)” (>? 'nafVrrV) > sNO4pe /‘nofra/, bNOYpt 
“advantage” 

+ zbt (‘zabtV) “to laugh” (>? 'zabbV) > *cw8e /‘soBa/, cw8t 

* — snt (‘santV) “sister” (>? 'sannV) > SCONE /'sono/, CONT 

* drt (‘dartV) “hand” (>? 'darrV) > sTwpe /‘tora/, bTwpI 

* ner ('natra) “god” (>? 'nattV) > sNOoTE /‘nuto/, “NOwt 

If the remaining consonant(s) between the stressed vowel and the final vowel are lost as 

well, then the final vowel is absorbed by the stressed vowel: 

* — hbsw.t (h[V]b'sawtV) “clothing” > *28Cw /hf'so/, »€8CW (instead of *2[e]8cwe) 

* — 3mj.t (‘SimVjtV) “to go” > same /'fe/ 

Ifa glide /w/ is preserved between the stressed vowel and the final vowel, the final vowel 

is retained as we would expect: 

*  thw.t (‘tabVwtV) “sandals” > sTOOE /'to:wa/, boWOo! 

* mitt ('mi3VwtV) “to think” > s3MEevE /'me:wo/, PAETT 
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However if another consonant is preserved between the stressed vowel and the glide, then 

the glide may be secondarily vocalized and may thus absorb the final vowel; the 

individual dialects behave differently in this respect: 

* — mtw.t (‘mVtVwtV) “poison” > *MATOT /'matu/ (rarely *MATOTE), *AETOT; but 
badQOOT! /'matwi/, {NETBI 

* — rsw.t ('rVsVwtV) “dream” > *pacos /'rasu/, pecov; but bpacovi /'raswi/, |pecove 
['reswo/, fA€cBI. 

If a glide /j/ was formerly present in a comparable position, there are also different 

developments across the dialects. In Akhmimic, the glide is preserved and the final 

vowel is consequently retained: -/ja/. In Bohairic, we would expect that these words end 

in /-ji/ (glide + final vowel of class 2), but only a single -1 is written which cannot be 

easily interpreted phonologically. In Sahidic, the glide is lost and the final vowel is 


therefore absorbed: 
© mri.t (‘mirVjtV) “to love” > *A€l€ /'mejo/ (or /'mezjo/?), Ae! /'mej/ or /'mei/ (for 
*/'meji/), *A€ /'me/ 


* hit (hBVjtV) “to fall” > aQ€€1€ /he:jo/, 491 /hej/ or /'hei/ (for */'heji/), *9€ /'he/ 

© rpr.t “temple” > sprieeie /r'pezjo/, bepebet /ar'p*e}/ or /ar'p*ei/ (for */or'p*eji/), *pne 
/r'pel 

© giy-t “field” > Kale 'kajo/, KOI /'koj/ or /'koi/ (for */'koji/) (the Sahidic form 
Kel€~KOIE is irregular and was probably borrowed from Akhmimic, ES 5.3.1) 

«© which intervenes between the stressed vowel and the final vowel is lost in Coptic, and 

thus the final vowel can be absorbed by the stressed vowel as we expect. This regularly 

happens in standard Sahidic. However the final vowel can also be retained because «> 

was lost at a comparatively late time (53° §3.6.3). This is regular in the dialects other 

than Sabi 

© j§t (ja‘tV) “to wash” (2> 'ja‘V) > s€10 /‘jo/; but Nw€ /'joo/, P1001 /'joi/ 

© m3%t (‘mu3VV) “truth” > sae /‘me/; but *AHE /'meo/, PAHI /‘mei/324, 





58.6.5 Final vowel following a consonant cluster with «> as the last 
component 


If the final yowel is preceded by a cluster with < as the last component, it is usually 
preserved as *#-€, b-( (vowel class 3 as defined in § 5.8.5): 

* — db* ('dub‘V) “finger” > *fTHHBE /te:Bo/, +F€IRE, bTHB /teB/ 

* — msdr ('masVdrV) “ear” > msd* (EF § 3.6.4.4) > “MARAE, LARA 

* m3‘ (‘mu3‘V) “crowd” > *MHHUWE, *AIENIE, DAU 


3a1 This is the reading suggested by comparison to Akhmimic, although the Bohairie 
writing alone would equally allow for a monosyllabic interpretation /'mej/ (cf. Osinc 
4976a: note 102 on p. 43of. and Lorareno 1994: 129). 
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However if all consonants between the stressed vowel and the final vowel disappear, the 

stressed vowel may absorb the final vowel: 

*  sm3* (s[V]'ma3‘V) “to put in order” > %CAOT /'smu/, but ™CAOTE /'smuo/ “to 
bless” 


58.6.6 Final vowel following a consonant cluster with a glide as the last 
component 


The loss of glides seems to have taken place comparatively early. For this reason, a glide 

is completely irrelevant for the development of the final vowel if it is the second compo- 

nent of the cluster. If the glide follows <“, the fact that the final vowel is treated as if the 

glide were not present is particularly evident since we have the striking correspondence 

%€, b-O in this case (IS § 5.8.6.5): 

* $m‘. “to be fine (stative)” ('SamV‘wV) (> 'Sam‘V) > SWOOAE /J>:mo/, MYO /'fom/ 

* gw “what is spit out” ('qa3V‘SwV) (> 'qa3°V) > >Ka-KOI ~ KA-KWO! /ka-'koj/ “mucus 
of nose” (Westenporr 1965/77: 507; not attested in the other dialects) 

The final vowel can, of course, be absorbed if all consonants between the stressed vowel 

and the final vowel disappear: 

* 39 ('Sa'jV) “sand” > uy /'fo/ 

If the glide follows a consonant other than <% (or a glide), this consonant is regularly 

preserved. Therefore the final vowel is always lost in agreement with the rules given in 

§§ 5.8.6.2 and 5.8.6.3. 

-  8>as the last consonant: 

* 6363 (b[V]’3ub3V) “hole” (> b[V]ubV) > =8HB /‘Pep/ 

* pl (‘pabsV) “to break” (> ‘pabV) > 102 /poh/, kbd 

© mkh3 ('mVkVb3V) “back of the head” (> 'mVkhV) > *AdKQ /makh/ 

* — qm3(‘qim3V) “to throw” > “KIM /‘kim/ “to move” 


— «ras the last consonant: 

* — tr.ti (‘jirVtjV) “my eye” > *€1T /‘jat/, AT 

* Adi (h[V]3utjV) “heart” > s>QHT /‘het/ 

* — hms.ti (h[V]'mVsVtjV) “to sit (stative)” > 92MACT~QNECT 

* — di.t-sb3.ti (... sV'baVjV) > (Middle Egyptian writing:) dj.t-sb3.tw “to cause to be 
learned” > 2TC€BA€IT /tsa'Bajt/ (reinterpreted as stative)3# 








«was the last consonant: 

* pnw (‘pinwV) “mouse” > sMUN /‘pin/, bint 

*  3mw (‘SamwV) “summer” > s>UJW /‘Jom/ 

* — fnzw (‘hanVzwV) “Khons (god)” > *>m&-WONC /pa'fans/ (month name) 


322 On the etymology of stative forms of causative verbs in Coptic see Etanskava (1981: 
107-112). 
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58.6.7 Final vowel following a cluster of two glides 


If the final vowel follows a cluster of two glides, it is generally lost as should be 

expected from the rules given in § 5.8.6.6: 

© djw (‘dijwV) “five” > +08 /tiw/, *TIOe 

However complications can arise from the fact that glides may be vocalized secondarily 

if a preceding consonant is preserved in Coptic. In this case, /w/ is vocalized as 0 /u/: 

*  ph.wi “end” > Magot /‘pahu/, kagos 

On the other hand, /j/ is not simply vocalized as €1. Rather, a vowel *-€,-€~f appears 

(vowel of class 4 as defined in § 5.8.5) which looks exactly like a preserved word-final 

vowel -€ in most varieties of Coptic. However this is not the successor of the original 

final vowel but it is a vocalized /j/: 

*  tzj.w ('tazVjwV) “to be supreme (stative)” > ®0CE /'casa/, AACE~ZACI /‘casi/ 

© mh‘w (‘mahVWV) “flax” > mhjw (63 § 3.6.4.1) > *AAQE /‘maho/ (not attested in 
Lycopolitan) 


58.6.8 Irregular developments 


There are several instances in which a word-final vowel appears to have been preserved 
in Coptic when following «> or 3». I assume that all of these cases should be explained by 
analogy.*3 Some examples: 

+ db} “to repay” > *TUWBE /'to:Bo/, "Tw~TUN; this verb was perhaps influenced by 
db‘ “to seal” > sTwwbe, bTw~TwM. 

* — st3 “to draw” developed into both CWT /'sot/ and CWTE /'sote/. In some dialects a 
semantic difference between both forms has evolved (e.g. CWT “to tear; to do again” 
vs. CWTE “to rescue” in Sahidic). I assume that the form CWTE is irregular and was 
modelled on verbs of the type Apr “to become” > “Wile /‘Jopa/. 

* The dual suffix of nouns of feminine gender, Egyptian -t7, should have developed 
into -T. This form of the suffix is actually attested in 3(n).t% “aoo” > SMUJHT /'fet/, in 
the Greek transcription yyevt (Founnet 1989: 72) of p3-shm.ti “the Double-Crown”, 
and in the Old Coptic transcription AHNT (Osinc 1998: I, 109) of mn.ti “the two 
mountains”. In all other cases, feminine dual nouns were expanded either by the 
feminine gender marker -t > *-€, >-1 (e.g. sn.ti “two [fem.]” + -t > SCNT-€ /‘snto/, 
benovt /‘snuti/) or by the plural marker -w > *-07 (e.g. sp.ti “lips” + -w > *CMOT- 
Of /‘spotu/, cOT-07). 


3a3  Vycicut. (1964) tries to find a phonetic rule for the loss vs. retention of the vowel if 
the last consonant in a word is j. Based on comparative Afroasiatic evidence, he 
suggests that it is the quality of the posttonic vowel which matters. However, 
Vycichl’s examination is based on the traditional syllable structure rules which 
implies that he has in mind a posttonic vowel directly preceding +. This 
cannot be accepted within our framework. 
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+ In Coptic, the infinitive of some verbs is augmented by a suffix -Té (e.g. mh “to 
seize” > *AAAQ-TE /a'mahta/ (beside *AMAQE; Bohairic has AMAQI), wd? “to 
prosper” > *OVAEI-TE /u'cejta/; Sahidic and Bohairic have OF AAI). This suffix has 
been explained etymologically in various ways: as an agglutinated object pronoun 
and pers. sg. -tw “you” by Tnx (1926: sasf.) (accepted by Fecur 1960: § 253 and by 
myself in Peust 995: 73), as an adverb di “here” by Serue (1929: 68). The suffix has 
also been identified with a verbal suffix -ti, sporadically attested already in Middle 
Egyptian, with still unknown function (Osinc 1976a: 333-338; accepted by Vycicut. 
1983: 152 and Winanp 1992: 96-98). Given the rules outlined above, none of these 
solutions are satisfactory since all of these elements should have developed into -T 
rather than -T€. I consider it probable that -€ was secondarily added to the element 
-T (of whatever origin) in order to distinguish these infinitives from the numerous 
Coptic stative formations ending in -T. Tix’s (1928: 56) proposal that -Té can be 
traced back to the pronominal suffix and pers. pl. -tn is likewise problematic 
because this suffix is otherwise attested as *-TN, *-TNE in Coptic. 


58.7 Word-final vowels in Late Egyptian 


In the cuneiform transcriptions of the New Kingdom, several words still show final 

vowels which are lost on the way to Coptic: 

* — mdw “ten”, cuneiform mu-tu (63° appendix 3) > *»AHT /‘met/ 

*  n3-msh.w “the crocodiles”, cuneiform nim-3a-hu (Lawsptn 1953c) > *N€-ACOO 
/nom'so:h/ 

br “Syria 
“servant” 

/h (divine name), transcribed in the proper name (mar-ni-i)p-tah (Evet 1994a: II, 
363) > sn1T&Q /'ptah/ 

In the representation of such final vowels in cuneiform, a fluctuation of all available 

vowel graphemes a, u, i, and e can be found. In addition to the example hr just cited, 

consider the noun pd.ti “bowman” (not preserved in Coptic), for which the transcriptions 

pi-ta-ti-ii, pi-ta-ti, and pi-ta-tu, are found within a single text, to be accompanied by 

writings such as pi-ta-ta and pi-ta-te in other texts (Zeiten 1995: 199 and 206). This 

probably indicates a reduced vowel like [a]. On the other hand, words with final -t in 

Egyptian, which have preserved the final vowel until Coptic, seem to consistently have 

final -a in the cuneiform documents of the and millennium (see further Fecur 1960: 216- 

221 and Zerpuen 1995: 197-199 on this topic). A problem is posed by the possibility that 

Akkadian case suffixes, which likewise consist of word-final vowels, might have been 

added to cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian nouns at least in some cases.334 


”, cuneiform fu-ra ~ hu-ri ~ hu-ru (Ataricur 1946a: 18) > *QAd /hal/ 





but ef 





324 Hess (1991) argues that a limited number of the Amarna letters employ Akkadian 
case marking with non-Semitic names. The evidence he adduces does not seem 
completely cogent to me. 
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59 Glides: Vowels or consonants? 


5:94 Principal pieces of evidence 


Coptic has practically no graphical means of distinguishing glides (/j/, /w/) from the 
corresponding vowel phonemes (/i/, /u/) (62° §2.7.4). So there has always been some 
disagreement about where to draw the line between glides and vowels in Coptic. Any 
attempted solution must take into account several pieces of evidence which do not 
always point in the same direction. Depending on how much weight is given to the single 
pieces of evidence, different conclusions will need to be drawn about the phonological 
status of glides in Coptic. The most important pieces of available evidence can be 
summarized as follows: 


Etymological evidence: 

* Unless (€)f or (0)@ are stressed vowels, they always correspond to consonantal 
phonemes of Egyptian (an exception being word-final -\ in Bohairic). Unstressed 
Egyptian /i/ or /u/ have not survived as such in Coptic. 

* 00 <w may operate like a vowel in that it absorbs the original final vowel of a 
word (0° § 5.8.6.4). The status of O varies across the dialects: rsw.t “dream” > 
spacog /‘rasu/ (vocalic 0@, otherwise we would have expected *pAcove) but 
bpacos' /‘raswi/ (consonantal 0%, therefore -1 is retained). 


Morphological evidence: 

* Coptic is an inflecting language. Nouns and verbs are arranged into several inflec- 
tional classes according to the number of their consonants and the superimposed 
vowel pattern. Coptic morphology is most easily described if (€)1 <j and (0)0 < w 
are generally regarded as consonants. For instance, the verb *»O@ZA\ (infinitive) — 
s.bOTOR (stative) < wd? “to be safe” belongs to the class CCAI — COC (just as 
bdeaI — POT “to become fat”). 

* The Sahidic dialect possesses an allomorph of the definite article Mé-, Té-, N€- (as 
opposed to more common II-, T-, N-) for use before consonant clusters. With words 
like O6AAaN “safety” both varieties are attested: M-OTAAI [p-u'caj] ~ Me-CAAI [pa- 
w'eaj].595 According to Deruyor (1993: 375) there are individual lexical preferences 
in this respect, so some nouns with 0@- prefer the short form and others prefer the 
long form of the article. This might point to a phonological opposition between 
glides and high vowels in word-initial preconsonantal position, but further investiga- 
tions are necessary here. 





3a5 The frequently adduced (e.g. by Tnx 1955: § 88) examples *T€-CWH “the night” and 
sT€-ONOT “the hour” do not belong here since in Sahidic the extended form of the 
article (with -€) is obligatory with expressions of time in any case (cf. Deruypt 


1993: 369-375). 
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* According to a rule found by Suiswa-Hatevy (1977), the status pronominalis of the 
yerb TWOTN /'town/ “to arise” has two allomorphs in Bohairic, namely TWOON- 
before the suffixes -1 (and pers. sg. fem.) and -08 (3rd pers. pl.), and TWN- before all 
the other suffixes (-T, -K, -4, -C, -TeN’). The common trait of the suffixes -1 and -O@ is 
probably their vocalic character. 


Graphical evidence: 

* The Coptic alphabet has virtually no specific means of expressing glides. 

* In Bohairie, stops are written with aspirate signs before sonorants and with non- 
aspirate signs before unstressed vowels (£8 §3.3.2). Where | and 00 have 
developed from Egyptian consonants, they are still treated as such wherever a vowel 
is in contact with them (*90TUT /t[*}wot/ “statue” < twtw written with the aspirate 
©), but they are treated as vowels elsewhere (*C0T0® /'sp"stu/ “lips” < sp.t-wi, 
bTOBAO /tu'co/ “to preserve” < dj.t-wd3 written with the non-aspirate T). 

* In Akhmimic, word-final sonorants are expanded by -€ after consonants (63 § 5.8.2). 
‘This is not true for (€)/ and (0)@ which indicates that they were considered vowels in 
this environment: “CM1ATO® /‘spatu/ (instead of *CMATOVE) “lips” < sp.t-wi. 


Direct phonetic evidence: 
* In Late Coptic pronunciation traditions, (€)f <j and (0) <w are frequently 
realized as vowels. 


5.9.2 Scholarly opinions 


Tee following opinions have been expressed on the topic: 
The opinion that Coptic has no glides at all, thus (€)! and (0)@ always express 
syllabic vowels, is rarely encountered. This hypothesis may have been intended by 
Rautrs (1904: 17), however his statement is not quite clear. 

* A common opinion is that (€)I and (0) can be vowels as well as consonants, and 
that original Egyptian consonants may have developed into Coptic vowels where the 
syllable structure suggests this (Sreinporrr 1951: 33f.; Vercote 1973/83: Ib, § 41; 
EnwStepr 1986: 61 and 68-7a). 

* Another common opinion is that (€)I and (0) are phonologically consonants 
wherever they were such in Egyptian, i.e. in most positions where they do not bear 
word stress, which does not exclude the possibility that phonological /j/ and /w/ may 
at times be phonetically realized as vowels (Hivrze 1980: 39; Quecke 1984b: note 
on p. 290; LopatEno 1995: 50). 

* — Kassen (1982a) introduces a more complex point of view. He argues that Coptic had 
two coexisting layers of phonological representation, namely one layer for speech 
with normal rapidity (“tachysyllabation”) and another for artificially slow speech 
(“bradysyllabation”), the latter being the layer which formed the input for writing. 
Kasser assumes that Coptic did have glides in “tachysyllabation”, but all these 
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glides were realized as syllabic vowels in “bradysyllabation”, this being the reason 
that Coptic never developed distinct graphemes for rendering glides. Kasser’s 
solution has the disadvantage that operating with two parallel phonological layers 
for the same language greatly complicates the description of both synchronic and 
diachronic phonological processes. 

Depuvor (1993: 353f.) argues that although (€)I and (0) may have both vocalic and 
consonantal function to us (i.e. they can form the apex of a syllable or not), the 
distinction between vowels and consonants as such is inadequate for analyzing the 


Coptic language. 


I will not attempt to make a decision on the issue in this book. A thorough treatment of 
this problem would need to carefully take into account dialectal and diachronic variation 
within Coptic. 


5.93 The borderline between glides and vowels in Pre-Coptic times 


In a few cases it is obvious that a glide was reinterpreted as an unstressed vowel or vice 
versa in Pre-Coptic times: 
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wdh “fruit” developed into *bowTaQ. However the Akhmimic dialect form of this 
word is €TAQ with irregular loss of w. It appears that a form /'wdVh/ was reinter- 
preted as /u'dVh/ and the unstressed vowel u subsequently developed into 9 accord- 
ing to the rules given in § 5.8.3 (explanation by Vycicu 1990: 171). 

From the noun hi.t (‘hu3tV) > 9H /‘he/ “front” there is an adjectival derivation h3.ti 
“first”. The latter is frequently written with -w- from the New Kingdom on and 
appears as *2OS€IT /‘hwit/ in Coptic. Assuming that we have an original (hu'3itjV), 
after the loss of > in the early New Kingdom (63 § 3.4.2.1) a form (hu'itj[V]) 
resulted which could easily be reinterpreted as (‘hwitj[V]) (a similar explanation 
already by Fecur 1960: 168). 

‘A comparable phenomenon seems to have occurred in the name of the god Osiris 
(Coptic Owcipe). The pretonic 0% points to an initial consonant «w> of the Egyptian 
predecessor, which is indeed attested in writing during Ptolemaic times. On the 
other hand, the more ancient writings of this name, although phonetically hard to 
interpret, can probably only be read with initial d> (see Osinc 1974 for detailed 
discussion). If we assume that the pretonic vowel was /u/3*6, we can reconstruct the 
Egyptian form as (u'surV) (or similarly) which after the loss of 3> may have been 
reinterpreted as ('wsurV). 


So does Osinc (1974: 242f.), assuming an etymological connection with the name of 


the goddess Isis (<3s.t», HCE) which is to be reconstructed as (‘ustV). Such an 
etymological connection is indeed appealing since both gods are closely connected 
to each other both in Egyptian mythology and in the writing of their names. 
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5.10 Syllabic sonorants 


5.10.1 General remarks 


‘The following sections are devoted to syllabic sonorants in Coptic. It appears that 
sonorants (iA, N, A, P, 8) can generally form the nucleus of a syllable in the Sahidic and 
Akhmimic dialects. In some cases syllabic sonorants must be assigned a phonological 
status, but it is possible to analyse most syllabic sonorants as resulting from secondary 
contractions in a phonological analysis. 

Atleast as far as is evident from the writing, Bohairic seems to have had only syllabic 
and N, and only under very restricted circumstances. However there is some evidence 
that syllabic sonorants appeared to a higher extent at a stage prior to historical Bohairic. 
A comparable disappearance of syllabic sonorants can be observed in late stages of 
Sahidic. 

‘The Egyptian writing system makes it very difficult to evaluate the degree to which there 
were syllabic sonorants already in Pre-Coptic stages of the language. I will largely 
ignore this question here. 


§-10.2 Stressed syllabic sonorants before consonants and in word-final 
position 


In cases where a stressed vowel ijoy (and possibly ujo») should be assumed to precede a 
sonorant — this is 8, A, A, N, or P (on €l, 08 see below) -, the vowel is frequently absorbed 
and only leaves a syllabic sonorant in Coptic. Vowel absorption is regular in Akhmimic 
and in Classical Sahidic. This explains why the vowel *d = *€, which is the regular 
outcome of ijoy (and possibly of ujoy), is uncommon in this environment.327 

There are no syllabic sonorants in Bohairic, but sequences of € + sonorant are found 
instead; such writings are also frequently encountered in late Sahidic texts. The situation 
is similar in Fayyumic where €,H, or 8 + sonorant is written. Since the regular 
development of ijgy is Sa, it is probable that €, H, and & are secondary developments out 
of an earlier syllabic sonorant rather than direct reflexes of ijoy. This implies that there 
were syllabic sonorants in the unattested forerunners of Bohairic and Fayyumic, or else 
that the attested writings were mere writing conventions for rendering spoken syllabic 
sonorants in these dialects. 

Consider the following examples: 








ad HIB fags ol 

327 & can precede sonorants in Greek words and in similar late borrowings. & can also 
be found in native words where N is of secondary origin, such as *WANT- “nose” 
(status pronominalis) < 37.2. 
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Egyptian| gloss | Classical | Akhmimic | Bohairic | Fayyumic 
etymon Sahidic 
& | ebt fish Ter ToT Test TORT, THRET 
A | kd vinegar | QA Qn QENZ QHAZ, QEAZ, OMA 
N | fntw | worms _| 4NT qNuT YenT BHNT, BENT 
PWR branch | wag wag aE? (sie!) |— 
Lp | wre rose | OopT _|— owepT ODHAT, ODEPT 





‘The complementary relationship of syllabic sonorants on the one hand and sequences of 
s:b& + obstruent on the other is clearly evident from Coptic verbal morphology (see 
Sarzincer 1979: 344 and 360f.). For example, the verb *AICE /‘misa/ “to give birth” forms 
a status pronominalis *M&CT- /'mast-/, whereas the verb *GINE /‘kiino/ “to find” forms a 
status pronominalis *GNT- /‘kint-/ (instead of **GANT-). 


There is usually no absorption of the stressed vowel if the sonorant is word-final. Thus we 
have 

* mm ('rinV) “name” > *>pan /‘ran/, *pen /‘ren/, AEN /‘len/ 

* jn “not” > ban, MEN 

* B38 “eyeball” (OK, rare) > Demotic bl > *>8dA, “BEA “eye” (Wiison 1997: Saif.) 
However rare alternative writings with vowel absorption do occur: 

* SAKA (besides more common *KAAE) “bolt” < gir.t 

© 8A (besides *GaA) “shield” < gr 

‘The glides €1 /j/ and 07 /w/ are in principle also sonorants, but it is not quite clear how 
itow developed when preceding them. For some reason or another, words are very scarce in 
which ijoy (oF wiow) can be verified to have preceded a preconsonantal glide: 

* — B3bs “shadow” > *QA€IR€C /hajpos/ 

* — zwnw > zjnw “physician” > *CAEIN /'sajn/ 

EF also § 5.5.8. 

evident that ijo regularly developed into ** before word-final glides: 

* nj (‘nijV) “to me” > *Nat /‘naj/ 

* mw ('niwV) “to them” > sna /‘naw/ 

* sk? (s[V]kiV) “to plough” > *CKas /‘skaj/, "Cxat 

However ‘0 “what?”, a word of unknown etymology, seems to be a syllabic variety of w 
rather than an original vowel /u/ < apigh, cf. the writing variety €8 (especially common 
in Lycopolitan) and Pororsxy (1957a: note 3 on page 348). 





5.10.3 Stressed syllabic sonorants before vowels 


Vowel absorption takes place basically according to the same rules before vowels as it 
does before consonants. However the sonorant graph is written double before vowels, 
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probably in order to unambiguously indicate the syllabic nature of the sonorant.328 For 
example the Sahidie predecessor of gnj.t (‘qinVjtV) “to be fat” is written *KNN€, which is 
probably to be interpreted as /'kno/. Instead, a writing *KN€ would suggest a pronuncia- 
tion /‘kne/. Bohairic has KEN! which may have been pronounced ['kani] or ['keni] but has 
probably been derived from earlier */‘kni/. In Akhmimic, an additional consonant /j/ is 
preserved in this word which makes doubling of the sonorant letter unnecessary: *KNEIE 
/'knja/. Consider the following examples: 









































Egyptian] gloss Classical| Akhmimic | Bohairic | Fayyumic 
etymon Sahidic 
B | sb.t to circumeize | CBE CARE cei CHBBI 
A | smi toaccuse [CARE _| CANE cent | CHAAL 
N|gnjt | to be fat KNNE | KNele, KNNIE | Kent | KHNNE 
A | gir.t door-bolt KAAE = KEAL KHAAL, KOAL 
Lp | by tobenew _|@ppe __| Bppe Bept sep! 








5:10.4 _ Unstressed syllabic sonorants before consonants and in word- 
final position 


Syllabic sonorants can also occur in unstressed syllables but their status is quite 
different here. They are mere positional variants of sonorants and not related to an 
original ijoy. 

It may be assumed that sonorants were generally pronounced syllabically when not 
adjacent to a vowel. While verbs like WAaQ /‘flah/ “to be afraid” and *CWTN /'sotp/ “to 
choose” were probably pronounced as monosyllabics (68 § 2.7.5), Sahidic verbs such as 
*AKAQ “to be sad” and *CWTA “to listen”, which belong to the same morphological 
classes as the above-mentioned verbs, may have been pronounced as disyllabics: /m'kah/, 
'sotmm/, although this is by no means certain. 

Sahidic has two forms of the definite article, a long form (f1€-) which appears before 
consonant clusters, and a short form (M1-) which appears elsewhere. With nouns such as 
PME “temple”, both forms are attested: *M€-PN€ ~ *M-PME,329 so no easy decision is 
possible as to whether the initial sonorant was perceived as a consonant or as a vowel. 


Unstressed syllabic sonorants also occur in Bohairic and Fayyumic where stressed 
syllabic sonorants are unknown (or at least concealed on the graphic surface). However 
in Bohairic (I leave aside Fayyumic here), only A and N can be written syllabically, 
which, furthermore, is only encountered in word-initial position. In all other cases, the 


328. Thus Serue (1918). Honce (1981) gives a different interpretation assuming that the 
written sequence of two sonorants is a device for rendering a sequence /?/ + 


sonorant in the spoken language. 
329 Deruror (1993: 350, 367f.). Depuydt states that “Mepne is standard in good 


manuseripts” (p. 367). 
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sonorant is preceded by € in writing. Cf. *NTOK — N@OK “you” but spre — bepbet 
“temple”. SCWTA “to hear” corresponds to bCWTEM, and while AKAQ “to be sad; sadness” 
has the same form in Bohairic, the combination with the definite article N- is written m1- 
EAKAQ instead of *1-MKaQ.53° 

In any case, the syllabic pronunciation of sonorants in this position, if at all existent, 
would probably be an automatic phenomenon and would not be of phonological relevance. 
On the vocalization of w andj in comparable environments 0 §§ 5.8.6.4-5.8.6.7 and 
5.9.3. : 


5-10.5  Unstressed syllabic sonorants before vowels 


Unstressed syllabic sonorants also occur before vowels; these are usually stressed 
vowels. Their etymological background is obscure. As before unstressed vowels, these 
syllabic sonorants are written double. This is true even in Bohairic and Fayyumic where 
an additional epenthetic vowel can appear. 

Egyptian | gloss Classical | Akhmi- | Bohairic | Fayyumic 
etymon Sahidie mic 
8 | dit _| to purify Teo | TRROWO | TowBO | TeH(A)A, TeB(B)O 
A | m-im- in (status pro-| AAO- (old | AMA-, | AAO-, | (A) 
nominalis) _| also NAO-) | NAd- NAO- 












































NI? to pound TNNO TNNO TENNO: at TENNS 
a | ALS old man AAO QAdO _| DEAAD_| QEA(A)A, QAA)O 
LP] (py-3 | kin, Lppo___|owpo_| ppa. €p(p)d. 1ppa |} 





In rarer cases unstressed syllabic sonorants may also have preceded unstressed vowels. 
For example, the combination of the preposition N and the (unstressed) indefinite article 
0% is written NNOC- in certain texts (see e.g. Kaure 1954: I, 119f.) but NOT- in others. 
NNO®- seems to be a rendering of /nu-/ which contrasts with the possessive article /NOw- 
Inu-/ “their” (69 also § 6.4.7.2). 


§-10.6 Syllabic sonorants and vowel length 


‘There is no evidence for long syllabic sonorants in Coptic. If ijoy OF wow were lengthened, 

they were not usually absorbed by a following sonorant but they were preserved: 

* — br “(kind of a boat)” > *8&adpe /'Ba:ro/, borrowed into Greek as Papis whence 
English “bark” 


330 See Derurpr (1993: 368). The segmentation can only be Il-CAKAQ because Bohairic 
has no long form M€- of the definite article. As was stated above, Sahidic also 
frequently has a form MEAKQ which looks the same but must be explained by a 
different rule. 
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* rit ('rVrVjtV) “sow” > spaape /‘ra:ro/ 

© Sq.t “daughter” > AWeepe /"fe:ro/, wept 

+ d‘nt “Tanis (town)”, perhaps to be reconstructed as (‘du‘VntV) (cf. Vycicit 1983: 
3a8) > SSQANE /'ca:no/ 

However, there are a few examples for which I would expect that vowel lengthening took 

place according to the rules given in § 5.5.10.2. Nevertheless the vowel was absorbed by 

the sonorant. There is the possibility that these words had long syllabic sonorants which 

however are not clearly rendered as such in writing: 

© girt ('qV3VrtV) “door-bolt” > *#KAA€ /k'Jo/ (/k'}:0/ 22) 

* — qré“shield” > sGA~GAA 


5.10.7 The phonological status of syllabic sonorants in Coptic 


Tn Sahidic and Akhmimic, syllabic sonorants occur in any environment in which vowels 

are allowed. However they seem to be phonemic only when unstressed and immediately 

preceding a vowel at the same time. In this case, minimal pairs can be found such as the 

following from Sahidie: 

© po//'ro/ “mouth” — ppo /r'2/ “king” — €p0 /o'r2/ “to you (fem.)” 

* — TNOM /'tnom/ (besides TAOA) “furrow” — TNNO /tn'2/ “to pound” — TeNO /ta'nu/ 
“now” — TANO /ta'no/ “to produce” 

If certain marginal exceptions, especially loan words, are disregarded, stressed syllabic 

sonorants are in complementary distribution with the vowel ba =“. Although a writing 

such as KNNE is rendered as /'kno/ in this book, which is probably closer to its actual 

pronunciation, the same word can also be represented as /'kano/ on a more abstract level 

of phonological representation. 





5.10.8 Emergence and loss of syllabic sonorants 


Most syllabic sonorants can be avoided in a phonological analysis (6&° above), and 
stressed syllabic sonorants are in complementary distribution with the vowel ba = fe 
(< Egyptian ijow, Ujoy)- This fact is traditionally regarded as an indication that they are 
an innovation within the Egyptian language. It is, however, difficult to say at which time 
syllabic consonants emerged. 

The much discussed (e.g. Scuenxer 1986, Scuneiper 1993) term nzw “king” with 
somewhat uncertain reading is attested both as un-zu / un-Su and as in-si in cuneiform 
attestations from the time of the New Kingdom. The varying transcription un ~ in is 
perhaps to be interpreted as the rendering of a syllabic nasal. In Coptic, nzw is still 
preserved in the compound NC /'Jns/, ENC “fine linen” < ¥s-nzw “royal linen” 
which indeed has a syllabic nasal. On this question cf. further Zetnuen (1995: 225-228). 

It is also possible that the phenomenon known as defective writing (6 § 2.6.4) is related 
to a syllabic pronunciation of consonants to a certain extent. 
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In certain late Sahidic texts there is a tendency to eliminate syllabic sonorants.33+ | 
assume that this is a language change favored by the increasing influence of Bohairic 
and/ or Arabic which lack such sounds. The former syllabic sonorants are frequently 
written with a preceding vowel letter (most often €), which leads to the same state that is 
already known in Bohairic. Furthermore, preconsonantal syllabic N can be replaced by €, 
e.g. N- (genitive marker) > €-, AN- “with” > A€-. We can compare this to the elimina- 
tion of the syllabic r from Sanskrit which was generally replaced by short vowels (a, i, u) 
in Middle Indic, e.g. Sanskrit nrtyam “dance” > Pali naccam > Hindi nac “dance”. 
However there is the possibility that the vowel € < N was still nasalized (63 § 5.7.3). 
Vocalization of sonorants other than N is not attested.53 


Where Sahidie has syllabic sonorants, we usually find o or e preceding (or replacing) the 
sonorant in Greek transcriptions of Egyptian words (see Lacau 1970e and Vycicit 1990: 
agsf.). The word nzw “king”, for which the late pronunciation is to be reconstructed as 
/'ns(V)/, is preserved in three different forms in Greek renderings of the late proper name 
pi-idi-jmn- nz w-B.wi: narepgrovs, ratepestous, ratewogtous (Lopveckens & Tutssen 
198off.: I, 284). Vvcrcut (1990: a0sf.) assumes that the e-forms are modelled on the 
Bohairic dialect and only the o-forms reflect true syllabic sonorants. 


331 Green (1983: 67, 71), Kame (2954, I: 93, 97, 113-147, 2af,, 1a5f., 150f., 166, 180). 

33a However the prefix of the negative perfect (#AMIE-) is found as €Ne- (Kane 1954: I, 
459). Sinee the phonological distinction between syllabic A and syllabic N is 
neutralized before labials, AM€ could in theory be interpreted as /npo-/. 
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6 Prosody 


6.4 Word stress 


6.4.4 Stress and tone from a typological perspective 


Let us now turn to features such as word stress and tone, which can be subsumed under the 

term accentuation. We can understand accentuation as marking phonemic 

segments of various length, in the simplest case syllables or more. Markedness is meant 

to be an abstract concept which may have various phonetic realizations: The marked 

element may be spoken with a higher pitch than the rest of the word, with a lower pitch, 

with an increased air flow, with a longer duration, etc. There are at least three parameters 

along which different languages can vary with respect to accentuation: 

1) Distribution 
A language is a stress language in the strict sense of the term if exactly one 
element (syllable, mora) in a word is marked. However there are languages in which 
the distribution of stressed and unstressed syllables is handled more freely. In 
Japanese, for example, there is a binary distinction between stressed and unstressed 
more, but in addition to words where exactly one mora is marked (stressed), there 
are also independent words in which all more are phonologically unmarked (cf. 
‘Tsusmura 1996: 74-78). On the other hand, numerous languages of the world allow 
for marking of more than one (although not necessarily for any) syllable or mora in a 
word. In this case, the language is commonly called a tonal language. There 
need not be much acoustic difference between a stress language and a tonal 
language; the crucial issue is to what degree the accentuation of individual 
syllables or mora in a word is independent from one another. 

2) Number of stress distinctions 
In most stress languages, word stress involves a binary distinction: A syllable (or 
mora) is either stressed (marked) or unstressed (unmarked). But it is also possible for 
a language to have three or more distinctions. In Swedish and in Serbian/ Croatian, 
for example, there is a ternary dist ., since in these languages a syllable can 
be unstressed (unmarked), stressed with high pitch, or stressed with low pitch. A 
similar phenomenon seems to have existed in Ancient Greek. But these are still 
stress languages since only one syllable in a word is stressed (either high or low) 
whereas all other syllables are unstressed. Tonal languages frequently also have a 
binary contrast, most typically a contrast between high and low pitch. However the 
number of distinctions can be higher and in fact reaches four contrastive tones in 
Standard Chinese and up to eight in the Cantonese dialect of Chinese. 

3) Predictability 
In stress languages, word stress may be predictable from the phonetic form of the 
word (bound accent) or not (free accent). Stress may be predictable by a straightfor- 
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ward rule (in many languages the first or the last syllable of a word is stressed 

throughout), but also by more complex rules such as in Latin or in Cairene Arabic 

(on stress in Cairene Arabic ef. Hatte & Vencnaup 1987: 60-63). In some languages, 

among them English, stress is not predictable and is therefore phonologically 

distinctive. Tones in tonal languages are generally phonologically distinctive. 
Whereas stress languages are predominant in modern Europe, probably most modern 
languages of the world are tonal languages. Very diverse accentuation types are attested 
within the Afroasiatic stock. Most modern Arabic dialects of the Near East have a bound 
word accent. The same is habitually assumed for Classical Arabic.533 Cairene Arabic also 
has a bound word accent, although the rules for its placement are very complex. Stress 
seems to be phonologically distinctive in most African dialects of Arabic, including 
certain varieties of Egyptian Arabic, as well as in the Berber languages (cf. Duran 1995, 
KuwAtarattan 4969: 47). It is difficult to discuss the issue of word accent in extinct 
Semitic languages such as Akkadian or Biblical Hebrew. In Modern Hebrew, at least, 
word accent is distinctive (/bi'ra/ “capital city” — /bira/ “beer”, ef. Povoisxy 1991). In 
Go‘9z (Old Ethiopic) stress does not seem to have been predictable either, at least as far 
as can be concluded from the traditional pronunciation of Ga‘oz recorded by Trumpr 
(1874). Chadic languages are typically tonal languages, usually having a binary or 
ternary pitch opposition. The same is true for the (non-Afroasiatic) Nubian languages 
which are spoken to the immediate south of Egypt. Most Cushitic languages scem to be 
tonal as well, but it is not always permissable for all syllables in a word to be tonally 
marked independently from the others. So it is possible at least in some cases to reduce 
the tonal features present in surface phonology to an underlying stress system in deep 
phonology (Rendille as analysed by Pruincen 1988). 





6.4.9 Stress in Coptic: internal evidence 





It is evident from what has been said above that genetic or areal considerations do not 

permit a conclusion as to which kind of accentuation Egyptian or Coptic might have had. 

Fortunately, internal evidence of Coptic clearly indicates that exactly one syllable in a 

word is marked. To date, all scholars have interpreted this marked syllable as the 

stressed syllable (cf. e.g. the reasoning by Macxus 1969: 1a), which I believe is correct. 

* The short yowels H, 0, and ® can occur at most once in a word, i.e. in the marked 
syllable. This is to say that the yowel inventory is larger in marked syllables than in 
unmarked syllables. (This does not hold true for borrowings from Greek.) 

* Long (i.e. double) vowels only appear in the marked syllable (63° §§ 5.2.3.2, 5.3.3). 

* In Bohairic, aspirate and non-aspirate stops (@ vs. T etc.) only contrast in the onset 
of the marked syllable (63 § 3.3.2). (Again this does not hold true for borrowings 
from Greek.) 


333 Actually, there is no reliable information as to how words were stressed in Classical 
Arabic, ef. Kwunsen (1980: 7-10). 
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6.4.3 Stress in Coptic: evidence from Late Coptic and borrowings into 
Arabic 


‘As expected, the syllable which has been described as the marked syllable in §6.1.2 is 

usually stressed in the Late Coptic pronunciation as well as in Coptic borrowings into 

Arabic (for examples 63 appendices 6, 8, 9). However there is one major exception: 

Stress is retracted in words which were stressed on a word-final vowel (or occasionally on 

a word-final diphthong) in Coptic. This rule was first formulated in a paper by Wolfgang 

Schenkel which is still to appear (Scuenxex in preparation). The explanation is easy: 

Stressed word-final yowels do not occur in Egyptian Arabic, so the accent is shifted in 

order to adapt the Coptic words to the native phonological system. Consider the following 

examples: 

* — I-prte /pr'pe/, r11-epbel “temple” > /‘birba/ “ancient temple”334 

*  €-C90 /pas'ho/, »111-C90 /pis'xo/ “plough handle” > /'basxa/ ~ /'basxa/ “foot of a 
plough, to which the plough share is attached”33s 

© — sGAKOOT /Ki]'Bow/, b2EA4AT (a fish, silurus mystus) > /'filba/ (idem)3% 

+ shyoopH /Ju're/ “censer, thurible” > /'Jurja/ (idem)357 

* — Greek povi “place to stay” > *>MONH > /‘munja/ et var. (a frequent place name in 
Egypt, here belonging also /2il-'minja/, a major town in Middle Egypt)339. 

Stress can even fall on an originally prosthetic vowel as in the names of two well-known 

Upper Egyptian towns: 

*  my.t > CNH /'sne/ (> */as'ne/) > /‘Zisna/ tu! 

© dbsw > TB /'tBo/ (late also ATBW, Tina 1984-2992: III, 1154, which may represent 
something like /at'Bo/) > /'Zidfu/ 93! 


6.1.4 Stress marks in Coptic manuscripts 


Word stress was not regularly indicated in most Ancient Greek texts, but some literary 

manuscripts did employ accentuation marks. Since the Coptic script is derived from the 

Greek, it might be expected that such accentuation marks can also be found in Coptic. 

This is indeed true, though only for a few texts: 

* Two Sahidie manuseripts (Crum 1915: XII and 122; Wixstepr 1910: 169-211) use 
accentuation marks, but only for a minor proportion of the Greek loan words and 
generally not for native Coptic words. The stress position usually falls where we 









334. Hivos & Bapawr (1986: 60), Virrwanw (1991: 207). 211-Birba L_/JI also appears as a 
toponym in Egypt, see Tisem (1984-1992: vol. 4, p. 1900). 

335, Hivps & Baawt (1986: 74, 79), Virrwann (1993: 206). 

336 Hiwos & Bapaws (1986: 475), Virrwann (2993: 244). 

337. Hivos & Bapawr (1986: 463), Virruanw (1991: 215). 

338. Vycicm (2983: 116), Tina (1984-1992: vol. 4, pp- 1650-1670). 
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would expect it from Greek. However, whereas Ancient Greek has two phonologi- 
cally contrastive stress types which are distinguished by three accent marks (acute 
* and grave ~ as allographs on the one hand, circumflex ~ on the other), both Coptic 
texts confuse this distinction. The manuscript edited by Crum does not employ the 
circumflex mark at all, and the manuseript edited by Winstedt uses all three accent 
marks indiscriminately. This seems to indicate that the pitch distinction of Ancient 
Greek was unfamiliar to the Copts. 

* The Greek — Old Coptic bilingual Paris Magical Papyrus (= pBibl. Nat. suppl. gr. 
574)839, to be dated from the 4th century ao, employs two Greek diacritics within the 
Coptic passages, namely the spiritus asper (‘) to mark the phoneme /h/ and the acute 
accent (“) to mark word stress. Curiously, no accent marks are used in the Greek 
passages of the same manuscript.34° 
We find that the acute accent usually falls on syllables we expect to be stressed,34* 
but by far not all stressed syllables are supplied with this diacritic. I suggest that 
phrase accent might have played an additional role. Consider the following passage 
(line 42af., text and translation based on Sarzincen 199qb: 215): 

€NdI MOY chT — cab FLAY EN MECNOa NowCipe AEiy TENCE AE’ 
bring it before-me dip it in the-blood of-Osiris give-it that-we-appeal 
“Bring it before me. Dip it in the blood of Osiris. Hand it over, and we will 
appeal (magically).” 
The object pronoun RAOY “it” certainly had an own word stress as is evidenced by 
its O-vowel. However it lacks an accent mark in both occurrences here. It is possible 
that, although the pronoun was stressed, its accent was little prominent relative to 
the whole phrase. Further research on this text would appear promising, 

* Tu (1931b, ef. especially p. 4f.) has edited a manuscript written in the Akhmimic 
dialect which uses the acute accent (“) as a stress marker, This marker always falls 
where we expect word stress, but it is applied to only 25 different words altogether, 
which is a small percentage of the total number of words in this text. Most of the 
marked stressed syllables either contain a long vowel (i.e. a vowel written double) 
or a diphthong, There is also a single example of an accentuated Greek loan word: 
[Me]TPAEAc! “he who cares” (from péhetv “to care”) (Tu 1931b: 26, line 21). 


339 The latest edition of the Coptic passages is by Srzincer (1994b).. 

340. As can be judged from two sample photographs of the text in Drissmann (1923: 238f.). 
‘The standard text edition (PreisenaNz 1973: I, 64-180) is misleading in this point 
since diacritics are added by the editor, as is common in classical philology. 

341 Marked mostly on the nucleus but sometimes on the offglide and once (TO@Hi, line 
151) on the onset. Some words have more than one accent mark (O&K line 114, JOT 
line 114, TGANINI line 118), sometimes the accent is left of what we would expect 
({€2]tGow line 97, MAGEAY line 108, EAB line 115), which is perhaps a mere 
graphical inaccuracy. 
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+ ASabidic manuscript edited by Buoce (1898) marks word-final stressed vowels by a 
diacritic (7), although not consistently. Budge does not comment on this feature of 
the text. An examination of the long and well-preserved manuscript would appear 


promising. 


6.4.5 How to determine the stress position in a Coptic word 


It is possible to determine the stress position for almost all native Coptic words espe- 
cially from the internal evidence discussed in § 6.1.2. Sometimes data from more than 
one Coptic dialect must be taken into consideration. For instance, both dialectal varie- 
ties *&2€ (/'aho/?, /a'he/?) and b&QI (/'ahi/?, /a'hi/?) “age” would be ambiguous with 
respect to the stress position if considered on their own. However the correspondence *-€ 
—-| indicates a word-final unstressed vowel (6 § 5.8.5), so both dialectal varieties 
together tell us that stress was on the first syllable of this word. Etymological criteria 
can also be helpful. Sahidic OONOT “hour”, for example, seems to be ambiguous at first 
(/‘unu/?, /u'nu/?). However its Egyptian etymon wnw.t “hour” clarifies that this word must 
be read /u'nu/ since stressed u can only develop where two consonants originally followed 
it within the word (63° § 4.2, ef. also § 5.5.7). Further examples of such reasonings can be 
found in Tnx (1948-49: 13-18). It is a necessary implication of this kind of argumentation 
that the stress position was not subject to diatopic or diachronic variation in Egypto- 
Coptic, at least in the stages from Paleo-Coptic onward. With a few exceptions (13> 
§ 5.8.4), this premise has always been accepted by Egyptologists, and no major contradic- 
tions have been encountered. 

The accentuation of Greek loan words in Coptic poses more problems since the internal 
criteria available for native words cannot be applied for them (03P § 6.1.2). We know 
particularly little about the accentuation of Greek verbs in Coptic. Within Greek, the 
stress position of virtually all yerbs was variable throughout the paradigm, but when 
Greek verbs were borrowed into Coptic they were used in a single invariable form which 
has no exact equivalent in Greek.34 








6.1.6 Phonemic stress in Coptic? 


Coptic words are always stressed on one of the last two syllables. Since Coptic word 
stress is intermingled with vowel quality and quantity to a high degree, it depends a lot 
on the interpretation of the vowel system whether stress in Coptic is to be considered 
bound or free. Cf. the following possible (near-)minimal pairs from Sahidic: 

*  &€ /aha/ “age” (bag!) — €9€ ~ gE /a'he/ or /a’he/ “yes” ('AQH) 

* OW AAE /'wlo/ “music” (cf. f0EAl) — BAAE /Bl'e/ “blind” (PREAAE, BEAAH). 





342 On the accentuation of Greek verbs in Coptic ef. Trt (1948-49: 18-20). Bonuic 
(1995) believes that the Coptic forms of Greek verbs are based on Greek infinitives. 
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As long as the unstressed -€ is transcribed as /o/ as it is here and everywhere in this book, 
these are not minimal pairs. In theory, we could propose an alternative analysis 
according to which a is an allophone of the phoneme /e/. In the latter analysis, it would 
become possible to consider word stress as phonologically distinctive. 

Similar methodological problems are encountered in other languages. In German, for 
example, “aktiv” /ak'ti:f/ “active” vs. “Aktiv” /'akti:f/ “active voice (grammatical 
category)” may be considered a minimal pair distinguished by the position of stress. 
However /i:/ is spoken somewhat shorter in /‘akti:f/ than in /ak'ti:f/, and if we decide to 
analyse this quantitative difference as phonemic, this would allow for the conclusion that 
word accent is not distinctive but predictable in German. 

While most scholars do not address the issue of the phonological status of Coptic word 
accent at all, Knupsen (1962: 197) decides to analyze it as non-phonemic. 


6.1.7 Stress in Pre-Coptic Egyptian 


Word stress is not indicated in the indigenous Egyptian scripts. Our opinions about stress 
in Egyptian are therefore based largely on speculation. It is generally assumed that the 
stress position in a word as evidenced from Coptic was the same in the earlier language 
(at least as far back as the Paleo-Coptic stage). In the conventional Paleo-Coptic recon- 
struction stress is therefore assumed to have fallen on one of the last two syllables in a 
word. In the revised Paleo-Coptic reconstruction as proposed in this book, it must be 
assumed that stress either falls on the penult or on the antepenult syllable of a word. 

If we believe that the reduced vowels as known in Coptic unstressed syllables already 
existed in Egyptian, stress would not be phonemic here either (thus Knupsen 1962: 199). 
On the other hand, most modern scholars assume that the Paleo-Coptic vowel inventory 
was similar or identical in stressed and unstressed syllables (62 § 5.8.1). If this is true, 
we can conclude that stress was phonemic in Egyptian. 

A few scholars who adopt the latter point of view try to reconstruct an even earlier stage 
of Egyptian in which stress was again predictable. Based on certain Egypto-Semitic 
etymologies, Sere (193: aosf.) and Vycicun (1983: x and 1990: vi, 174f., but 215) 
assume that Paleo-Coptic stress at least partly reflects a Pre-Paleo-Coptic distinction of 
vowel quantity (£& also § 5.5.7). Similarly, Cattener (1987: 33-37) believes that the 
fourth mora®43 counted from the end of a word was originally invariably stressed. In order 
to explain Coptic words with final stress such as 8€KE /ba'ke/ “wages”, he suggests the 
assumption that either the stressed syllable originally had four more: (bavké::w, 
Catuenper 1987: 35) or that stress is the result of analogy here (Catuenper 1987: 36). 
These accounts are very speculative in nature. 


343. In his words the third mora, but this is obviously a miscounting. 
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A few scholars have expressed the idea that earlier or prehistoric Egyptian might have 
been a tone language.*4 There is however no concrete evidence for this. 


6.2 Compounds 


6.2.1 Coptic compounds with final stress 


Let us define a word in Coptic as a unit that has a single word stress. Coptic words in this 
sense are often composed of several elements which seem to have been individual words 
in the earlier language and frequently still survive as independent words in Coptic. Such 
complex words can be called compounds. In a Coptic compound, only one of the original 
components is stressed, most frequently the last one. The phonetic shape of the stressed 
component of a compound is usually identical to the shape of the same element as an in- 
dependent word (this is not true if the stressed component is not final, 63° § 6.2.2). On the 
other hand, the unstressed elements have undergone heavy phonetic reduction as is typic- 
al for Egyptian non-stressed syllables in general. If they are at all still analyzable as in- 
dividual morphemes in Coptic, they have developed into proclitic prefixes. Many differ- 
ent syntagms, ranging from short phrases to complex sentences, have thus developed into 
compounds on the way to Coptic. It is possible that the position of word accent in these 
compounds reflects the position of a phrase or sentence accent of the earlier language. 
Compounds in this sense cannot be recognized in Pre-Coptic Egyptian since the stress 
position is not obvious from the script here (but 68 §6.3 for syntactic evidence in 
Earlier Egyptian). 

We have examples for the developments of Coptic compounds from the following syntac- 
tic constructions: 


Noun + dependent genitive (so-called “direct genitive” 

construction) 

* — hrw “day” (> *2007 /‘ho:w/) + ms.t “to give birth” (> *AICE /‘miso/) > *Q00-AICE 
/hu'miso/ “birthday” 

* — md.t “word, matter” (> SMODTE /‘muto/) + rmt “man” (> *PWAE /'romo/) > SANT- 
PWAE€ /m[n]t'romo/ “humanity” 

‘This way, many former nouns have developed into nominal prefixes in Coptic. However 

this process is no longer productive, i.e. not all Coptic nouns have a proclitic form. 

Noun + attributive marker + dependent genitive (so- 

called “indirect genitive” construction) 

* 3 “great” (> Old Coptic 0 /'2/) + n (attributive marker) + mdw “10” > *S-N-AHT 
/an'met/ “chief of 10 men” 


344 Czermax (1934/34: 108, 138-140), Vercors (19548: 79, 1954b: 105, and 1969: 78f.), 
Vreicn. (1956b: 227). 
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‘The indirect genitive construction is still current in Coptic, however the first noun does 

not normally lose its word stress as it does in this example. 

Noun + adjective 

* — itrw “river” (> *€100P /‘ja:1/) + “great” > *€1€p-O /ja'ro/ “Nile” 

© mp.t “year” (> spOAIE /'rampo/) + nff.t ”good” > Old Coptic penm-Haspe (female 
proper name, literally “happy year”; Heusen 1929: 17) 

This construction, as most of the following constructions, is no longer productive in 
Coptic. : 

Noun + attributive clause 

© rmt“man” (> *pwae /‘roma/) + iw (subclause marker) + fhe” + dd “to sing” > *p- 
€-4-2 /rafco/ “singer” 

Cardinal number + noun 

*  fdw “four” (> *{T00% /‘ftaw/) + Bw “wind” > *{TOT-THOT /ftu'tew/ “the four wind 
directions” (Vycicm. 1983: 284f.) 

* — mdw “ten” (> *AHT /'met/) + a derivation from w‘w “one” > *ANT-OTE /m[n]t'we/ 
“eleven” 


Infinitive + nominal object 

* int “to bring” (> S€IN€ /‘ino/) + p3-j-5rj “my son” > SN-IAWHPE /npa'Jera/ “to bring 
my son” 

This construction is still very frequent. Most transitive verbs have a proclitic form 

(“status nominalis”) in Coptic which may be used if a non-pronominal direct object 

follows. 





Auxiliary + main verb 

* rh “to know” (not preserved as a stressed verb in Coptic) + sdm “to hear” > "- 
CWTA /‘fsotm/ “to be able to hear” 

Participle + nominal object 

*  mrj “loving” (not preserved in stressed position in Coptic) + ntr “god” > *MaI- 
NO®TE /maj'nuta/ “pious” 

Infinitive + prepositional phrase 

* dd “to say” (> *20 /'co/) + r- “to” > *€-P0- /ca'ra/ “to say to; to mean” (Cerni 
1974: 45) 

* dit “to give” (> *t /'ti/) + n-j “to me” > abnormal Sahidic T-Nat /'tnaj/ (Emmet 
41981: 13a) 

Imperative + prepositional phrase 

* mi (2) “give!” (> >xot /'moj/) + n-j “to me” > Ad-NAI /ma'naj/ (Povorsxy 1950: 76- 
79) 
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Phrase 

* — hrw “Horus (god)” (> *Qp /‘hor/) + wdi.w “is healthy (stative)” > Q€p-ov0x 
[har'woc/ (Apverng in Greek transcription) (male proper name, lit. “Horus is 
healthy”; Loppecxens & Tutsse <98off.: 796-798, Heuser 1929: 19) 

* ‘nk “live” +f “he” +n “for” + knsw ”Khons (god)” > Xa-n-o-yovorg in Greek 
transcription (= /xafn'xonso/ or similarly) (male proper name, lit. “it is for/ through 
Khons that he lives”; Loppecxens & Tutssen 1980ff.: 100, for the grammatical 
analysis see Quacx 1991: 94f.) 

+ dd “say” + mntw “Month (god)” + tw (future marker) +f“he” + ‘nk “live” > Old 
Coptic K&-MENT-€-8-ONX (= /camonte'fonx/ or similarly) (male proper name, lit. 
“Month has said that he will live”; Heuser 1929: 14) 

Phonetic reduction of non-stressed elements is far less expressed in cuneiform transcrip- 


tions of such compounds from the New Kingdom, however certain traces of reduction 
already seem to be observable at that time (Zetuen 1995: 215-227). 





6.2.2 Compounds with non-final stress 
6.2.2.1 Definition 


Compounds with final stress as described in §6.2.1 are the only productive type of 
compounding in Coptic. However a limited number of compounds can be found in Coptic 
or in Greek / Old Coptic transcriptions which are stressed at another position, namely 
1) on the stressed syllable of the first component, or 
2) ona syllable somewhere between the stressed syllables of the first and the last 
components. 
Let us call them type 1 and type 2 compounds as opposed to type 3 compounds which are 
stressed on the stressed syllable of the final component. 
In compounds of types + and a, all components, including the last one, have typically 
experienced some phonetic modification, so they are no longer analyzable as compounds 
from a synchronic point of view. It has been suspected early that compounds of these 
types are particularly ancient formations. Fecut (1960) has devoted a monographical 
study to them and calls them “Komposita ilterer Bildungsweise” or simply “altere 
Komposita”. 
However we cannot conclude from this that compounds of type 3 were exclusively formed 
at a later date. Some compounds of this type are likely to be very old, such as the divine 
names nb.t-hw.t > Old Coptic NEO, Greek Neobvc, “Nephthys”, and hw.t-hrw > 
*2A@up, bowp “Hathor”. Both names are attested as such from the Old Kingdom on (or 
carlier), and it seems probable that they early conflated into single words. The preserva- 
tion of the final -t of the first components of these names shows with certainty that 
univerbation took place earlier than the New Kingdom (03° § 3.14.8). This implies that 
all three types of compounding were productive side by side during a certain period of the 
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Egyptian language. I am unable to define a functional difference between these alterna 
tive compound formations. It is possible that still unexplored features of the internal 
syntactic or semantic structure of the compound played a role. Vycrcm (1990: 252) 
suspects that dialectal divergences were responsible. 

Some examples of type + / 2 compounds which I consider comparatively certain are cited 
below. They are arranged by the date at which they are first attested in combination. This 
does not, of course, imply that the process of compounding actually took place at the 
indicated time since a) the compound may have been used earlier than its first known 
occurrence, and b) the fact that the elements occurred in syntagmatic combination does 
not presuppose that they already formed a compound at the time in question. 



































6.2.2.2 Examples 
com- | Coptic or Greek Egyptian references 
pound | transcription 
| type 
atrestep From THE Ox Kincbom on 
sora | yeou'is wid-wr “sea”, lit. “(the) large | Fecur (1960: 10-12) 
blue” 
2 *€A019 “shepherd” mr-ih.w, lit. “overseer (of) | Fecur (1960: 38)346 
cattle” 
aora |SAN4€, ANY! “Memphis | mn-nfr (originally name of —_| Fecu (1960: 43f.) 
(city)” the pyramid of Pepi I, a king 
of the late Old Kingdom; 
later name of the adjacent 
city of Memphis) 
a sSbNIN “who?”347 in-m (focalizing particle + | Fecr (1960: 95) 
| atetroeative pronoun) 
2 swipaANu “archive”, ‘Pr-‘nh, lit. “house (of) life(?)”| Osinc (1976a: note 
bcbpa ntl 1122 on p. 836f.)348 








345 Final v (or ov) reflects /w/ of wr, whereas y reflects /w/ of w3d. We have to read 
either /'wetu/ or /wo'tow/ (or similarly). 

346 Vycicmn (1983: 42 and 1990: 248) rejects this example, to my mind not convincingly. 

347. The first syllable was lost irregularly in the New Kingdom. The focalizer in was te- 
duced to n at the same time. This seems to indicate that in-m was still morphologi- 
cally analyzable at that time (which is certainly no longer the case in Coptic). 

348 For Old Kingdom attestations of pr-‘nh and for the general meaning of this term see 
Ganpiver (1938: 160). The Bohairic form only occurs in the compound bc- pant 
“dream interpreter” where the etymology of the first element is disputed. There is 
also doubt about the meaning and the grammatical form of the element ‘nk. On these 
questions see Luccnest (1975) and Vycicu (1983: 94f.). Osing convincingly argues 
that the stressed vowel -A- must be a part of pr no matter which form ‘nk may be 
(stressed *%& before Nis impossible morpheme-internally, I § 5.10). 
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sora [*CIT(@), cit “basilisk” | 22, lit. “son (of the) earth” | Fecur (2960: 93) 
sora | sav (name of the 8th Upper | #-ur(r), lit. “great (or: high) | Facer (1960: 22), 
Egyptian nome) land” Eber, (1987: 124- 

128, 133) 





sTwpT~TwpTp, "TwTEp 
“stair”349 


#-rd, lit. “ground of foot, 
footground” 


Fecur (1960: 93) 





























4 sbQONT “heathen priest”3s° | hm-nér “priest”, lit. “servant | Fecur (1960: g2f.) 
(of) god” 

1ora | Old Nubian TOQONAE ~ hw.t-ntr “temple”, lit. “house | Roguer (1972), 
TONAE “altar”35+ 1)”. Browne (1996: 181) 

1or2 | Late Egyptian/ Demotic _ | sn-t3, lit. “(to) kiss (the) WIV, 154 
snt35* “to prostrate oneself” | ground” 

1ora |™t-NI /'tini/ “to give (to) | di.t “to give” + nj “tome” | Scuenxe (1996: 
me”353 404) 





349 TWPTP is a secondary development creating a seemingly reduplicated stem. bTwrep 
probably results from metathesis. The lack of aspiration in Bohairic indicates that 
the stressed vowel followed 3 rather than preceding it. 

One would expect **QONTE (03F § 5.8.6); it is not clear why -€ was lost here. 
TOQONAE is suspicious of being a loan word because Q /hj/ is not a regular phoneme 
in Old Nubian (nor is it in its modern successor Nobiin, cf. Werner 1987: 35). This 
word has been borrowed together with the Egyptian feminine definite article 3 
(Coptic T-). This compound is not preserved in Coptic (on *QENEETE “monastery” 
which some scholars connected to hw.t-ntr see Vycicut, 1983: 306), nor in modern 
Nubian. 

‘The stressed vowel of ntr “god” (Coptic sNOTE) has been elided which probably 
indicates that this element was unstressed in the Egyptian compound, i.e. main 
stress must have been on hw.t. It is unknown in which way the Egypto-Coptic word 
stress was adopted in Old Nubian which was probably a tonal language; tones are 
not marked in the Old Nubian script. 

‘Treated as a single verb due to univerbation from the New Kingdom on (Wb IV, 154; 
see also Enicusen 1954: 435 and Jansen-Winxein 1996: $63). This verb is not 
preserved in Coptic, so its vocalization is not known. It must have been integrated 
into a class of four- or three-consonantal verbs, depending on whether <> was still 
spoken at the time of univerbation or not. Whichever is the case, in all pertaining 
verbal classes known in Coptic the stressed vowel of the infinitive is somewhere 
before the third consonant of the word (e.g. CCC, CoCCe, CCICE). For this reason, 
the compound sn-t? was probably stressed on the element sn, unless it belonged to a 
verbal class which is no longer known in Coptic. 

A compound of di.t + pronominal dative with stress on the second component is also 
attested in certain varieties of Coptic (ES § 6.2.1). However most Coptic dialects, 
including standard Sahidic and Bohairic, do not form a compound out of this phrase 
at all. 


350 
354 


350 


353 
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Arrestep From THE Mippe Kinpow ox 
sora | Old Coptic pet “surviving | hri-t, lit. “who-is-upon (the) | Fecur (1960: 93) 
earth” 














dependant” 
i sbOTWN “to reveal” wn-hr “to see, to show”, lit. | Wb I, 31af, 
(to) open (the) face” 
aTrestep FRoM THE New Kincpom on 
2 SRENITIE, PRENITU “iron” bi3-n-p.t, lit. “metal of Fecur (1960: 86f.) 
heaven” 





4 SKOIAQK, bXOIAK354 (th —_| A3-hr-I3 (name of a feast and_| Fecur (1960: gsf.) 
month of the Coptic year) _| month name) 
2 Mynpis (name of a holy | mr-wr(r) (name of a holy bull) | Fecur (1960: 7-10) 








bull)3ss 
1or2 | GPOooMrie, "GpOATTE erupt Fecur (1960: 
“dove” Baf.)356 





ATTESTED LATER 
2 | *€THIg (hapax legomenon) | *iwin-n-b.t, lit. “earth of | Fecur (1960: 87f,) 
“ashes” fire” (not attested) 























‘Two of these compounds have also been preserved in cuneiform transcriptions from the 
and millennium sc, namely *KOIAQK, XOIAK as ku-i-[H-ku3s7 *['kujohoku (or 
and *>QONT as a-am-na-ta et var. The latter was also borrowed as anata “pr 


Meroittie (Hivrze 1973b: 33a). 







354 [assume with Vycicut (1983: 74) that the Coptic word was stressed on the first sylla- 
ble, which is evidenced both by the 0-vowel and by the aspirate X in Bohairic. There 
is no need to assume that it was stressed on the last syllable (thus Osinc 1976a: 
348), or that both syllables had equal stress (thus Fecur 1960: §§ 176-178 and p. 
aa3f.). 

355 1 seems to be the stressed vowel. My- is probably a Greek substitution of Egyptian 
/mr-/, an initial cluster foreign to Greek. 

356. Vycici. (4990: 249) questions this example suspecting that the Egyptian writing gr- 
n-p.t, which distinctly includes the word p.t “heaven”, is based on folk-etymology. 
Although this possibility cannot be excluded, I still consider *GPOOAMIE to be a 
comparatively certain compound until additional negative evidence comes to light. 
gr “bird” is also attested in isolation. This word might be related to the unclear 
animal term GP€ which is once attested in Sahidic (cf. WestenvorF 1965/77: 464). 
GPOOAME /'kiro:mpo/ or a related form may be the etymon of Latin columba “dove”, 
as Leront (1931: note 2 on p. 120) supposes. The Latin word must be further 
compared to Old Church Slavonic golgbi “dove”, Russian rény6b “dove”, Greek 
xdkuog ~ xolwuBic ~ xohvpféc “podiceps minor”. These words cannot have been 
inherited from Proto-Indo-European because the sound correspondences are 
irregular. Borrowing from Egyptian is therefore a serious possibility, although it has 
not been considered by Indo-Europeanists. 

357. The cuneiform sign if can be equally interpreted as ah or uh. 
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6.2.2.3 The development of compounds with non-final stress: previous 

interpretations 

It is evident that all compounds-to-be must have once been syntagms consisting of 

several independent words. When a compound was formed, stress was fixed on one of its 

components, and the other components were phonetically reduced. Consider the noun ntr 

“god” which turns up in Coptic as *NOOTE /'nuta/, bNOT+ in isolation but as -NT in the 

compound 90-NT /‘h>-nt/ and as -NA€ in Nubian TOQ0-NAE. The noun ¢? “earth” becomes 

STO /'to/, 680 in isolation but -T(€) in p€-T and CI-T(€). There have been several attempts 

to explain this phonetic reduction. 

* Sethe simply seems to assume a synchronic compound rule for Earlier Egyptian 
according to which, after stress had been fixed on the first component, the non-first 
components were phonetically changed. To Sethe, this is a rule specific to 
compound forming which is not related to the development of individual words. It is 
the opposite of the rule for type 3 compounds according to which all non-final 
components of a compound were phonetically reduced. Cf.: 

“In all diesen Fallen hat eine Zuriickziehung des Tones (...) und eine Neu- 
vokalisierung des Wortes stattgefunden.” (Serne 1910: 25) 

“Angesichts dieses Befundes wird man sich zu fragen haben, ob nicht fiir die 
iiltere tigyptische Sprache (...) ein dementsprechendes Betonungs- und 
Enttonungsgesetz anzunehmen ist, das dem spiter im Kopt. herrschenden 
entgegengesetzt war.” (SeTHE 1923: 192) 

*  Fecur (1960) proposes a historical explanation to explain the form of type 1 / 2 
compounds, By Fecht’s time, the opinion had gained ground that unstressed syllables 
of Egyptian words in general experienced massive phonetic reduction on the way to 
Coptic (02° § 5.8.1). So Fecht advances the suggestion that non-stressed components 
of a compound were treated like non-stressed syllables of a word and the phonetic 
reductions of both are essentially due to the same phonetic process. If this scenario 
is accepted, the development of compounds can in turn shed light on the 
development of single words in Egyptian. Fecht has devoted a whole book (Fecur 
1960) to the development of type 1 / 2 compounds and the conclusions he draws from 
them for the development of Egyptian stress rules and syllable structure in general. 

“Es muB angenommen werden, da8 unser bisher nur bei den «dlteren 
Komposita» festgestelltes Dreisilbengesetz einmal allgemeine Giiltigkeit 
auch auBerhalb der Komposita besessen hat. (...) Unterschiede zwischen 
Komposita und einfachen Wartern in der Schnelligkeit der Entwicklung 
sind natiirlich méglich (...) — eine primiire, prinzipielle Verschiedenheit in 
der Betonungsweise ist aber ausgeschlossen; derartiges gibt es in keiner 
Sprache.” (Fecur 1960: § 326) 
Since according to Fecht unstressed compound elements are reduced due to regular 
processes of Egyptian word phonology, the compounds must have been created (e.g. 
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the former syntagms must have merged into single words) before their components 
started to be phonetically reduced. 

*  Scnenxex (1968: 538) seems to propose a contrary scenario according to which 
compounds were formed after the reduction of the individual components had 
already taken place: 

“(...) die «dilteren Komposita» wurden erst dann zu Wértern gestempelt und 
dabei mit einem Wortakzent versehen, als sie ndtigenfalls durch die Laut- 
entwicklung bereits (...) verkiirzt waren.” 


Schenkel does not further elaborate on his theory. For this reason, it is not quite 
clear how exactly the reduction of (future) compound elements could have taken 
place. 

* — It is also possible to assume that the reductions were not due to a regular phonetic 
process but rather due to analogical adaptations to existing nominal classes. This 
scenario is likewise hinted at by Schenkel: 

“Exzeptionelle Verstiimmelungen und selbst Akzentverschiebungen kénnten 
daher kommen, da8 das Syntagma in das Wort eines bestimmten Schemas 
durch Analogiebildung tiberfihrt wurde.” (Scuenxen 1968: 539, similarly 
Scuenxe1 1990: 84) 


6.2.2.4 The development of compounds with non-final stress in the light of 
the revised syllable structure rules 


It seems to me that Fecht’s basic idea is correct. Let us consider the development of 
compounds in English. The Old English word man “man” is today pronounced /'meen/ as 
an independent word, but the same element man has been reduced to -/mon/ in the 
compound woman /‘womon/ (Old English w1f-man, lit. “wife-man”). The word day /‘dei/ is 
usually reduced to something like -/di/ in the names of the days of the week. A single 
Germanic stem leika- is the predecessor of both the English adjective and preposition 
like /aik/ and the adverbial suffix -ly -/li/ of modern English. The divergent develop- 
ment of these elements can be understood by the different rules for the development of 
stressed vs. unstressed syllables in English words, and we do not need specific 
“compound development rules” to explain the reduction of, e.g., the element man within 
the compound woman. Similar examples of a reduction of non-stressed elements of 
compounds by the regular rules of phonetic development of words can be found in 
numerous languages around the world. 

Fecht’s examination of type 1 / 2 compounds is based on the traditional syllable structure 
rules. It turns out that these compounds cannot be explained from the conventional Paleo- 
Coptic reconstruction. Instead, Fecht has to assume that they were formed at an even 
earlier Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage which he attempts to reconstruct (53 § 4.5.2). His exposi- 
tion is quite complex and not free of difficulties and contradictions (cf. Scuenxet 1968). 
If the new syllable structure rules proposed in this book are accepted, Fecht’s 





conclusions cannot be maintained and the topic needs a complete reexamination. I 
cannot present a new theory in detail here, but I will briefly express some reflections on 
what a revised scenario might look like. 


‘At which time were the type + / 2 compounds formed? They could not have been formed 
as late as Coptic, since on the one hand we would have difficult transformation rules 
which would remain unexplained (e.g. *NOSTE “god” > -NT(€) in compounds), and on the 
other hand compound stress would sometimes fall on syllables which have not been 
preserved elsewhere by Coptic (e.g. *8€-NI-M€ /Bo'nipa/ whereas the genitive marker is 
simply N, not *NJ, in Coptic). The cuneiform transcription of hm-ntr > *>QONT (0s 
§ 6.2.2.2) indicates that the phonetic reductions were still absent or had progressed very 
little in this compound by the time of the New Kingdom. Thus some period of historical 
Egyptian may well have been the time at which such compounds were formed. For the 
time being, let us assume that they were formed at the Paleo-Coptic stage. 

If compounds are assumed to have been formed at the Paleo-Coptic stage, it will be 
legitimate to attempt a Paleo-Coptic reconstruction of them. Let us consider one 
example: mr-th.w > *€A0I2 requires a Paleo-Coptic reconstruction (m[V]'rajVhwV). The 
first element mr- no longer exists as a fully stressed word in Coptic, but the second 
element ih.w “cows” is still preserved as *-HQ (in the toponym *TTIHQ, ef. Peust 1995: 74) 
which requires a Paleo-Coptic reconstruction (‘juhwV). Thus, the compound €A019 < 
(m[V]'rajVhwV, more precisely: m[V]'rajuhwV) can easily be derived by a simple 
juxtaposition of (m{V]'ra) and (juhwV) at the Paleo-Coptic stage of Egyptian. As soon as 
we fix the compound formation at the Paleo-Coptic stage, no specific compound rules are 
needed but the rules which are valid for the development of words are sufficient to 
explain the development of €AO12. 

Now consider the example *CIT(€) < 23-13. Since | arises in a closed syllable (03° § 4.7), 
the Paleo-Coptic reconstruction should be (2{V]'3i8V) or ('zi3tV3V)3s®. Unfortunately, 
there is no way of determining whether compound stress fell on the first or on the last syl- 
lable of 23. Both 23 “son” and #3 “land” have to be reconstructed with two open syllables 
and initial stress in Paleo-Coptic (‘CVCV) since this is the only possible reconstruction 
for words with two consonants (63° § 4.7). 13 is preserved as TO in Coptic which allows for 
the more precise reconstruction ('ta3V). It becomes evident that a simple juxtaposition of 
both components (zV3V-ta3V) cannot explain *CIT(€). We need an additional elision rule 
in order to produce a closed syllable in this compound. I am not going to discuss here 
whether the compound was formed somewhat later than the Paleo-Coptic stage so that, 
¢.g., word-final vowels had already been elided at the time when both elements conflated 
into one word, or whether the compound was formed at a stage somewhat earlier than 
Paleo-Coptic so that there was still time for vowel elisions to take place before the 





358 The type ‘CVCCVCV would be somewhat irregular in my reconstruction, but at the 
present stage of knowledge I cannot decide with certainty whether it was completely 
impossible or not. 
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Paleo-Coptic stage was reached. In any case, a form such as ('zi3ta3V) or (2[V]'3i8V) 
rather than ('zi3Vta3V) or (2V'3ita3V) must have formed the input for sCIT(€). But the 
difference is not great, and the addition of an elision rule would probably not complicate 
our picture of Pre-Coptic Egyptian very considerably. It is of course possible that not all 
type 1/2 compounds were formed at the same time. 

If the first element of a compound was stressed, it is possible that stress fell on the 
syllable in which the first element would be stressed in isolation. This is true e.g. for 
(‘hamV-natrV) > 5>20NT and (‘ka3V-hVrV-ka3V) > *KOIAQK (where 33> is still preserved 
as -I-) (= type 1). In other compounds, however, stress fell somewhere after the syllable 
which would be the stress position of the first element in isolation (= type 2). This could 
even be the final syllable of the first component which would not have been preserved if 
the word had survived in isolation: (m[V]'ra-juhwV) > *€A019, (jVini-mV) (> jV'nim ?) > 
SNIA, and (mV'ru-wVr(r)V) (> mV'ruwrV ?) > Mvnvic. Also & in *KOIAQK can hardly be 
anything other than a former word-final yowel of k3 (‘ka3V). This is a further argument in 
favor of the new syllable theory admitting word-final vowels which I propose in this book. 





6.3 Clitic placement and intonational units in Earlier Egyptian 


Egyptian has enclitic elements which are placed at what can be called the second 
position in a sentence. Such clitics are particularly frequent in Earlier Egyptian and then 
again in Coptic (especially Sahidic). Describing their position is complicated by the fact 
that syntactical constituents can occasionally be extraposed to the left of a sentence and 
do not count then. 

Clitic placement in Sahidic Coptic has been discussed in detail by Smisna-Hatevy (1986: 
164-168). I will only discuss a single clitic of Old/ Middle Egyptian here. This is the 
element pw which is comparatively frequent and occurs in very diverse syntactic 
environments. On the functions of pw see Lornteno (1995: 103-112). The position of pw is 
described by Avex (1910), Ever (1955/64: Il, § 960-962), Ganpiner (1957: § 129, § 189, 
§ 490), and Westenvorr (196a: § 404). We can often observe that pw is not placed after 
the first word in a sentence but rather after more complex sections. These sections 
cannot be defined in terms of syntactic constituency. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that they are motivated on the phonological level, i.e. pw is placed after the first in - 
tonational unit ina sentence. Ase’s (1910: 3) assumption that these intonational 
units are equivalent to words, i.e. have a single word accent, is probably too extreme. 

pw never intervenes in the following syntagms, which therefore form intonational units in 
this sense: 

‘* noun + demonstrative pronoun pn (Asx 1940: 20-22) 

* noun + pronominal possessive suffix 

* noun (regens) + noun (rectum) (“direct genitive” construction) 

* cardinal number + noun (Ape 1910: 24) 
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* nouns coordinated without conjunction (Ase 1910: 15f.) 

* adjectival predicate + subject (Westenvorr 1962: § 404,5) 

* negation = + noun or verb (Westenporr 1962: § 348 bb, and § 351 e) 

pw does not usually intervene in the following syntagms, although there are exceptions: 

* verbal predicate + subject noun phrase + direct object noun phrase in VSO clause 
structures (WesTenporF 1962: § 404, 7) 

* causative verb rdj “to make s.one do s.thing” + dependent subjunctive verb 
(Wesrennone 96a: § 404, 8) 

The combination noun + adjective/ participle/ relative form is preferably not separated in 

Old Egyptian whereas pw does intervene in Middle Egyptian. 

The following syntagms are always split up by pw: 

* — definite article p? + pw + noun (Westenporr 1962: § 404, 9; Ganpiner 1957: § 190) 

* noun (regens) + pw + genitive marker n + noun (rectum) (“indirect genitive” 
construction) 

* noun + pw + noun as apposition (Aset 190: 13) 

* noun + pw + noun (forming a nominal sentence) 

* — subject noun + pw + verbal predicate (e.g. a stative form) in SV clause structures 
(Ganpiner 1957: § 190; Westenvorr 1962: § 405) 

‘These rules also work in combination. For example, when pw is added to the syntagm 

verbal predicate + [subject noun + genitive marker + rectum noun}, we end up with: 

verbal predicate + subject noun + pw + genitive marker + rectum noun. 


6.4 Graphical reflexes of boundaries 


6.4.4 Introduction 


We will probably never know anything about Egyptian intonation itself, but we can get 
information on boundaries of segments some of which certainly also coincided with 
intonational units. Syntactic criteria for recognizing possible intonational units were 
discussed in § 6.3. Let us now consider graphical expressions of boundaries in Egyptian 
and Coptic. I will proceed from large to small linguistic units without discussing to what 
extent each of these may have also been reflected on the phonological level. We may 
assume that the syllable certainly played a role on the phonological level, whereas the 
morpheme probably did not. Sentences, although primarily a syntactic category, probably 
also corresponded in some way or another to a specific intonation contour. 
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6.4.2 Large units (paragraphs, sentences) in Egyptian 


Egyptian texts provide not many superficial indications of boundaries as compared with 

most scripts of the modern world. Neither words nor sentences are separated by spaces, 

and interpunctuation hardly exists. However there are some methods used to separate 
entities approximately of the size of a paragraph or a section in a text, although all of 
them are applied in a facultative manner: 

* The first words of a new paragraph are frequently written in red color (called 
“rubrum”).3s9 This possibility is restricted to hieratie texts and is not found in hiero- 
glyphs nor in Demotic. P 

+ At the end of a paragraph, it is possible to leave the rest of the line or column empty 
in order to begin the new paragraph in a new line or column. 

* More rarely, a free space can appear within a line to indicate a new paragraph.36 

The hieroglyphic group 9 seems to be the only example of a punctuation mark in the 

strict sense. This can be an ordinary writing of the Egyptian phrase zp sn.wi “two times”, 

In addition, the group is frequently used in a metalinguistic sense to indicate that the 

preceding word or morpheme must be read twice. From the New Kingdom on and perhaps 

even earlier, the use of this group is extended further. It is frequently used at the end of a 

sentence for the purpose of emphasis and is as such more or less equivalent to our excla- 

mation mark.36 The sign can also be cumulated as 99 or 9YYQ, which corresponds to 

our“ and ‘11, 





6.4.3 Large units (paragraphs, sentences) in Coptic 


Coptic literary texts often employ a so-called paragraph sign for introducing a paragraph. 
Some Coptic literary texts use specific capital letters for this purpose. 

Many Coptic manuscripts employ several diacritics (points and strokes of various forms) 
some of which also serve to indicate boundaries. There has been little research on Coptic 
diacritics, and they are often not carefully reproduced in text editions. One of the texts 
that show a comparatively extensive use of diacritics is the manuscript of the gospel of 
Luke published by Quecxe (1977). Quecke discusses their use on pp. 14-27. He finds that 
several signs serve to separate units of different extent but all of them are used in a 
facultative manner. De Bouncuer (1985) discusses the use of punctuation signs for 
separating clauses in another Sahidic manuscript. This text also employs a simple free 
space for separating clauses. 


359 On rubra see Posner (1949) who also discusses another, rarer use of rubra involving 
semantic implications. 

360. On spaces in hieroglyphic and hieratic texts see Rossuen-Konten (1984/85). 

361 This has been discovered independently by Wesseraxy (1945) and Scuorr (1954)- 
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6.4.4 Intermediate units (phrases, words) in Egyptian 


In the Latin script, there are essentially two devices for marking word boundaries. Most 
important are separation signs (blanks). On the other hand, certain letters are restricted 
to specific positions in a word (capital letters to word-initial position). 

The first device has no equivalent in Egyptian. On the other hand, positional restrictions 
of certain graphemes with respect to word boundaries play an important role in Egyptian, 
more so than in our script. Most Egyptian words are written by a combination of phono- 
grams and semograms (63° § 2.5). The semograms are written at the end of a word and 
therefore also serve as indicators of segmentation. Most grammatical affixes are written 
only phonetically, which probably indicates that they are not considered “words” in this 
sense. Some of these suffixes may intervene between a lexical stem and the semogram 
belonging to it, whereas other suffixes follow the semogram (cf. Ganvinen 1957: § 39, 
§ 79, § 309, § 410). Semograms sometimes also refer to syntagms which may exceed the 
extent of a “word” (cf. Ganpinen 1957: § 61, § 354). In Demotic, some phonograms (3>, «>, 
<w>, «8») have specific sign forms for word-initial position and thus also indicate word 
boundaries. 

‘There is a general tendency for Egyptian texts not to start a new line or column within 
the boundaries of a word (it has, however, not yet been examined what exactly counts as a 
word in this sense). This rule is observed strictly in the Old Egyptian Pyramid Texts 
(Serie 1922: 9) as well as in Demotic. In many other hieroglyphic and hieratic texts, the 
rule is valid in a statistical rather than in a deterministic sense with quite a variety found 
throughout the texts (cf. per Manue.ian 1994: 63-66 for texts from Dynasty 26). To cite an 
extreme case, the Late Egyptian literary text “Tale of Woe” (edited by Caminos 1977) 
pays very little regard to word boundaries when starting new lines. 

A delicate issue is the relative arrangement of hieroglyphs within a line or column. 
Hieroglyphs can be written either in lines or in columns, but small signs are frequently 
arranged contrary to the main writing orientation in order to avoid free space (£3 
§ 2.5.3). It seems that in some texts attention is paid to ensure that signs that are 
arranged against the main writing orientation belong to one word or at least to one 
phrase. The possibility of arranging signs contrary to the main writing orientation still 
exists in Hieratic and Demotic but is exploited to a somewhat lesser degree. 


6.4.5 Intermediate units (phrases, words) in Coptic 


Probably due to the influence of Greek, there are much fewer means of marking word 
boundaries in Coptic than in the Egyptian scripts. Neither are words separated by 


of retbetn aritbets Yo atc 
362 Sern (gaa: 109-120) undertook a detailed examination of this phenomenon for the 


Pyramid Texts. 
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spaces, nor do signs exist which are restricted to use at the beginning or end of a word. 
Furthermore, Coptic texts do not hesitate to divide words across the lines, although 
morpheme or syllable boundaries sem to be observed at least to a degree. This issue is 
still to be investigated. For the Sahidic superlinear stroke as a possible marker of word 
boundaries 6S § a. 





6.4.6 Small units (morphemes, syllables) in Egyptian 


Egyptian has complex phonograms which express sequences of two (or even three) 
consonants. These signs are not usually employed for consonantal sequences exceeding 
the boundaries of a morpheme (0° § 2.5.9). 


6.4.7 Small units (morphemes, syllables) in Coptic 
The influence of morpheme boundaries on Coptic spelling 


Certain Coptic spelling conventions which are obligatory or at least common within a 

morpheme are restricted in use if a morpheme boundary intervenes. This concerns: 

* — the use of digraphs, i.e. letters which express a sequence of two phonemes (0, 3, , 
XW, t) (O&P 2.7.9); 

* the notation of /u/~/w/ as 0 (instead of O®) after & or € (6 § 2.7.4); 

* the spelling of stops before sonorants with aspirate signs (8, @, X, G) in Bohairic 
(0a § 3.3.2). 

The following chart summarizes to which extent different types of morpheme boundaries 

prohibit the use of such spellings. Cells in which spelling manifests the morpheme 

boundary are shaded, whereas cells in which spelling is the same as it could be within a 

morpheme are white. The data are based on an examination of Sahidic and Bohairic 

manuscripts of the New Testament. I tried to determine what is written in the overwhelm- 

ing majority of cases. However the writings indicated are not without exception. 

Furthermore, it might be the case that other, in particular non-literary texts behave quite 

differently. 








363 Although Coptic manuscripts are generally written in scripta continua, modern 
editions of Coptic texts separate the words for the convenience of modern readers. In 
doing this, most editors nowadays follow the normative rules established by Tn. 


(4960). 
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‘The lines in the chart refer to the following types of morphological compounding: 

1) (definite) article (M1, T, N€) + noun 

2) preposition + pronominal suffix (7) 

3) past tense prefix & + pronominal infix (7; as a subject pronoun). I have not 
examined whether the other tense prefixes behave similarly. 

4) _ infinitive of the verb + pronominal suffix (-1°, -C; as an object pronoun) 

5) preposition + (indefinite) article (0) 

6) past tense prefix & + (indefinite) article 

7) preposition (€) + noun 

8) _ past tense prefix & + noun 

9) nominal prefix “AT + (nominal or verbal) stem. This prefix forms nouns of negative 
or privative meaning. 

40) nominal prefix SANT, PA€T + nominal stem. This prefix forms abstract nouns. 

41) relative clause marker S*€T + verb 

12) pronominal prefix (K, C€; as a subject pronoun) + verb (present I tense) 

43) tense prefix/ relative clause marker & pronominal infix (as a subject pronoun) 
(€TEK, dK, [N]TA) + verb. I focus here on the junction between the pronominal infix 
and the verb. 

14) definite article & pronominal infix (in possessive function) (TEK, Ta, MK) + noun. I 
focus on the junction between the pronominal infix and the noun. 


‘The columns refer to the following graphical features of Coptic (S = Sahidic, B = 

Bohairic): 

a) combinatory aspiration of stops: using ¢, ©, G, X instead of M1, T, 4, K before a 
sonorant, This is only relevant for Bohairic since Sahidic never has the aspirate sign 
here. 

b) _ use of the complex grapheme + for the sequence /ti/ (as opposed to TI or Tel) 

©) €0/ &0 as expressions of a sequence /eu/~/ew/ or /au/~/aw/ (as opposed to €08, 
a00) 

4) ¢, ©, X as expressions of the phonemic sequences /phi, /th/, /kh/ (as opposed to 112, 
T?, K2). This is only relevant for Sahidic since Bohairic always has M2, T2, KQ here. 

©) use of the complex graphemes Z and tf for the phonemic sequences /ks/ and /ps/ 
respectively (as opposed to KC and JIC) 


Tite one word in each cell for exemplification and provide an English gloss and one or 
two occurrences in a footnote. I have preferred occurrences where the Sahidic and 
Bohairic versions of the New Testament employ etymologically connected words so both 
dialects can be directly compared. For this reason, only the Sahidic form is accompanied 
by a footnote then. 
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dialect |B 


B Ss 


+ eo,aT E0,aT |b,0,xX [3,4 au 
B IS Ss. 





noun 


it 
Ss 

article + }pwnrs/¢pHNH — NewQo- — Ingat36r | 
5 pss OHS _ 





[prp + prn |— = = nase 





ipst + prn |- 2 = aoe 


av IK is = 





verb+ prn|— - = Kase xxo | | 





\prep +art|— LE = eis 

















pet + art |= E = are 
|prp-rnoun— E Ei 
lpst +noun|— - = 


aT + 
‘stem 














eT + — | MEOH |— - - 
noun _|# 








eT +verb/e@nH- lereipe~ eripr ~ |- 
en ess. 


pm + 
verb 


xnao38s |— - 











(tense & I - 
prn) + 
verb 


(art&prn) - = 


+ noun 





“the man”, Mt 8:20. Sahidic NpwAE. 


364 
365 
366 


367 
368 

369 
370 “1 


374 
378 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 


“the 

“the dogs”, Mt 7:6. Bohairic 
NlowQwp; ‘this form is indecisive 
since the sequence /iw/ is always 
written 10 in Bohairic. 

“the money”, Mt 25:18. Bohair. NiQaT. 
“the front”, Mt 4:21. Bohairic TQH. 
“the savior”, 4 











equivalent Nwo" 
“they did (...)”, Mt 2: 
“to put them”, Le 8:32. 
“to count it”, Ro 4:3. 
“to a”, Mt 4:26. 

“a (...) did (...)”, Le 4:36. 
“to what?”, Mt 11: 
“one did”, Jh 6: 





4 
“unbelieving”, Mc 9:19. Sah. ATNAQTE. 


“senseless”, Le 11:40. Bohair. ATQHT. 
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“righteousness”, 1 Th a:10. Sahidic 
ANTE. 


“poverty”, 2 Co 8:2. Bohair. METQHKI. 
“that will come”, Mt3:11. Sah. ETNH®. 
“that does”, Mt 13:41, Joh 14:10, 
“that is hidden”, 1 Co 4:5. Boh. €TQHI. 
“you are seeing”, Mc 5:31. Sah. KNA. 
“they are clean”, 1 Co 7:14. 

“you beat”, Jh 18:23. Boh. KQ/01. 

“you know”, Me 10:19. 

“that you are seeing”, Mc 8:23. 

Sahidic cifisrently. 

“you saw”, Jh 20:29. Sahidic AKNAT. 
“T will eat”, Ape 3: 
“you fll”, , Ape 2:5, Bohairie &Kogt: 
“You prepared”, Mt 21:46. 

“yourmother”, Mt 2q- Sah. TEKMAAT. 

“my hour”, Jh 2:4. 

“your heart”, Mt 2a: 

“your brother”, Mt 7:5. 














Boh. MEKQHT. 


‘The results in brief: 

* The digraphs Z and \ are never used across a morpheme boundary. Their use is not 
even obligatory within a morpheme, although they are preferred at least in 
morpheme-initial position, ef. *TWKC ~ TWZ /'toks/ “to pierce”, *ZOTP ~ (rare:) 
Kcowp /ksur/ “ring”. 

* The Sahidic aspirate digraphs @, ©, and X, as well as + are applied at certain 
morpheme boundaries only. It is curious to see that there is clearly a greater 
tendency for the feminine article T to merge with a following 9- into @- than for the 
masculine article Ml to merge with a following Q- into ¢-. 

* The rules for writing combinatory aspiration in Bohairic seem to be complicated and 
deserve further exploration. 

* Ihave only examined the writing of /u/~/w/, not of /i/~/j/ after & and €. In Bohairic, 
the short writing is used only with ~@ as a pronominal element, whereas its use is 
somewhat more extended in Sahidic. 


6.4.7.2 Syllable marking in a Sahidic text 


‘A Sahidic text from approximately the sth century av published by Prerersaa & Comstock 
& Armmupce (1979) employs raised dots (*) throughout which separate segments that seem 
to roughly correspond to syllables. This punctuation is somewhat inconsistent, but we can 
make the following observations which hold true for the majority of cases: 

* ‘The junctures marked by dots coincide with word boundaries, but not necessarily 
with morpheme boundaries: €°B0A"€"TCW"WE “out to the field”398, 

*  Word-initial or word-final consonant clusters are only separated if a syllabic 
sonorant is present: YNd"TPE*A'NO /fnatrem'po/ “he will make the dumb (speak)”399, 
TKAQ*THPY /'pkah 'terf/ “the whole land”4; (JOANT*RA"P"pO “three kings”4°*. It is 
noteworthy that even consonant clusters accompanied by the superlinear stroke, 
which many scholars interpret as an indicator of syllabicity, are not isolated by a 
dot unless a syllabic sonorant is present: N€*TON® /no'tonh/ “those who live”493; 
R‘TO*OTG /n'to:tf/ “in his hand”s°3. 

© Word-internal consonant clusters can either be separated or taken to the following 
syllable: R°TNHC*TI*& “the fasting”4°4; OO*NH°CTI"A “a fasting”.4°5 








398 Prerensma et al. (1979: 26, line 13). Morpheme boundaries are: €(to)-80a (outside)- 
€(to)-T(the)-Cowle (field), with one word boundary: €B0A ETCWINIe. 

399 Prerensma et al. (1979: 44, line 8). 4(he)-N&(will)-Tpe(cause)-AN10(dumb). 

400 Prerensma et al. (1979: 4, line 11). M1(the)-K&Q(land)-THP(all)-4 (it). 

401 Prevensma et al. (1 }, line 9). WOANT(three)-N (attributive marker)-PpO (king). 

402 Prevensma et al. (1979: 42, line 5). N(the)-€T (relative pronoun)-ONQ(live). 

403 Prevensma et al. (1979: 26, line 14). N(in)-T00T(hand)-4(he). 

404 Perersma et al, (1979: 24, line 14). N(object marker)-T(the)-NHCTIA (fasting). 

495 Pterensma et al. (1979: 24, line 15). O0(a)-NHCTIA (fasting). 





aga 


*  Glides in a stressed syllable are separated by a dot. Similarly, long vowels — which 
are always stressed — are divided by a dot. Glides in unstressed syllabes are not 
separated: R*N€O"20"€I"TE /nnow'hojto/ “their garments”4°; Me€*00"O" EN /pa'wojJ/ 
“the time”4°7; €6°08"2"d8 /aw'wa:B/ “which are holy”48. 

Note the contrast between NO@*€! /‘nuj/ “mine”4°9 with consonantal N and R'Os*AOT"EL 

/nu'muj/ “of a lion”4° with syllabic N. 


6.5 Metrics 


A text is metrically formed if its prosodic realization is quantitatively structured in a 
well-defined manner. Metrics is a major feature of poetic texts and seems to be universal, 
but the mechanies of metrics, i.e. the exact definition of how a metrical text has to be 
formed, differs across the languages. The following criteria seem to be universal: A text 
that is metrically formed can be typically divided into units (called verses or cola). The 
boundaries of these units can be, but need not be, explicitly marked, e.g. by rhyme or by 
obligatory coincidence with syntactic boundaries. Each of the units is characterized by a 
predetermined prosodic structure, e.g. by a constant number of syllables (as is usual for 
poetry e.g. in English, French, Chinese, and Japanese) or by a constant number of more 
(e.g. in Arabic and Classical Greek). The internal structuring of a metrical unit can be, 
but need not be, refined by further prosodic requirements, e.g. by a pattern of alternating 
stressed and unstressed syllables (English, but not French) or by a pattern of alternating 
tones (Chinese). 

There are looser forms of metrically formed literature on the borderline between prose 
and poetry: The Arabic Qur’an, for example, consists of verses defined by rhyme but 
lacking a fixed internal prosodic structure. Even less strictly formed are the so-called 
“free rhythms” known from modern poetry. 

Poetry is a cross-cultural phenomenon, and it is to be assumed that it also existed in 
Ancient Egypt. Due to our restricted knowledge about vowels and syllables of the 





406. Pierensaa et al. (1979: 34, line 9). N(object marker)-N€(possessive article)-® (they)- 
QO€ITE(garments). 

407 Preversma et al. (1979: 38, line 5). M€(the)-OTOEIU (time). 

408 Prevensma et al. (1979: 26, line 6). €(conjugation prefix)-® (they)-OTd6(holy). 

409 Ptevensma et al. (1979: 28, line 6). NOT (possessive article)-€1(my). 

410 Prerensma et al. (19792 28, line 19). N(of)-08(a)-AOTEI(lion). 
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Egyptian language, the mechanics of Egyptian metrics have not yet been discovered.4*# 
Therefore we have no certain means of distinguishing between prose and poetry in the 
Egyptian literature. 

Prospects for discovering the rules of metrics are probably best for Coptic since this 
stage of Egyptian is the best known phonologically. Junxen (1908/11), vow Lem (1903), 
and Exansxava (1969: 121-150) have published Coptic texts which are written in lines and 
end in a clearly visible rhyme. These texts seem to be likely candidates for being 
metrically formed. Attempts, however, to identify a stress-based metrical pattern in these 
texts (Junker 1908/14: I, 35-56) have not proved convincing. 

‘An example of Demotic poetry might be expected in a bilingual text from ca. 2004p pub- 
lished by Brunscu (1979). The Demotic text is accompanied by a Greek translation which 
is composed in three different meters (dactylic distich, catalectic jambic tetrameter, 
sotadeus). 

From the earlier periods, texts written in lines that are candidates for poetry can hardly 
be found. However numerous hieratic literary manuscripts from the New Kingdom have 
points inserted in red color which are distributed in rather regular intervals; 
Egyptologists traditionally call them “verse points”. Most (not all) of these points 
coincide with syntactic boundaries, however the obvious regularity of the interval size 
can be taken as an indication that these points in fact mark verse boundaries. In a recent 
approach, Zeer (1996) suggests that the metrics of these texts is based on counting 
more; it is not yet clear whether his attempt will prove successful. 





411 Attempts to define Egyptian metrics on a purely syntactic (Fecut 1963 and 1982) or 
semantic (Foster 1975) base without paying any attention to the syllable structure 
of the words involved are certainly erroneous, although many, perhaps most 
Egyptologists have accepted one of these systems or a derivation thereof (cf., to cite 
only a few of them, Burxnarn 1983 and Maratev 1988). For criticism see Licuruen 
(1971/72), Scnenxex (1972), and Zerocer (1996). 
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Appendix 4 Frequency of consonants in Middle Egyptian 


The statistics in appendices 4 and 2 are based on the Coffin Text Word Index by van per 
Ptas (1996). I elicited the data together with Frank Kammerzell (Géttingen). Only those 
entries in the Coffin Text Word Index were considered which have a length of exactly 
three characters where none of the characters is a structural sign (-) or (.). This selection 
was done with the purpose of mechanically reducing the number of morphologically 
complex words to a minimum. This involves other side-effects such as the following: 
* Numerous words for which van der Plas gives variant readings are disregarded (such 
as itn/itn “sundisk”, entry of 7 characters) 
* Verbs are overrepresented in our corpus. 
* Nouns of grammatical female gender are disregarded since the feminine suffix is 
transcribed .t, so all these nouns contain the structural sign (.). 
‘The separation and interpretation of lexical entries are generally accepted as it was done 
by van der Plas. Possible reinterpretations of certain passages of the Coffin Texts would 
probably not have stati lly important effects on our results since they would 
primarily concern rare lexical elements. 
It should be noted that most verbs terminating in -j belong to the class of verba tertia 
infirm: in which + is rarely ever written in Egyptian and the reality of this consonant 
may be subject to doubt (63° §2.6.4). These cases form about half of all the words 
(contributing to about 80% of the token occurrences) which are listed with = as the third 
consonant in the following charts. 
It is further to be noticed that morphologically variable words are recorded under the 
base form chosen by van der Plas, e.g. all occurrences of the verb “to see” (allomorphs 
m33, m3, min) are treated as if they were written m33. Such cases are however not frequent. 
Any interventions into the given data base have been kept to a minimum. Only the 
fllowing changes were made: 
Tn contrast to van der Plas, we distinguished between the consonants s and z. There 
are, however, several words in which the attribution to either phoneme remains 
uncertain. This concerns all words that are not attested prior to the Middle Kingdom, 
when graphic variation between s and z had already begun. In cases of doubt, we 
chose 5 rather than z because of the generally higher frequency of the former. The 
errors to be expected by possible misassignment are not likely to be major since 
doubtful words are usually infrequent ones. 








* The j-signs (i, y, %, i), which van der Plas distinguished only inconsistently, have all 
been put into a single category j. 

* The transcription of the frequent verb rdj “to give, to cause” (1351 occurrences) was 
changed into more accurate rdj. 


* The following 12 causative verbs, i.e. verbs with a causative prefix s-, which are 
attested so frequently as to potentially have disturbing effects on the statistics, 
have been eliminated from the data base: 
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Sim “to guide” 143 occurrences smn “to make firm” 107 occurrences 


sfh “to release” 58 occurrences sd} “to travel” 49 occurrences 
sth “to glorify” 38 occurrences Sip “to examine” 35 occurrences 
shr “to throw down” 34 occurrences srs “to awaken” 20 occurrences 
shd “to illumine” 24 occurrences sq “to cause to enter” 15 occurrences 
srd “to cause to grow” 12 occurrences sgr “to make silent” _ 10 occurrences 


Causative verbs of lower frequency have been left in the list as they are. For many 

of these, the decision as to whether initial s- is a causative morpheme or not would 

have been difficult to make. 
In the following, each of the 24 transcription symbols which we distinguished are listed 
together with their token-frequency (number of occurrences of the relevant letter in the 
database) and its type-frequency (number of different lexical entries in the database 
which contain the letter). If a letter appears more than once in a word, this only affects 
the counting of tokens (e.g. each occurrence of the word mi is counted as two tokens with 
respect to the consonant 3, but this is still only one type). We counted separately how 
often each consonant occurs as the first, the second, and the third consonant in a word. 


cons. sum] ast and 3rd 
token type _| token type | token type | token type 



































i 7st 446 | 2493 133 | 567 47_| 6691 279 
n_| 9606 57 | 3550 166 | 78a aga | 1974 146 
r__| 7605 agg _| 1800 gs | 431 07 | 3464 10 
Low 363 sag 2545 130 4719 447 3129 _a95 
3 06 480 | 232 38 | 3ox7 aya | a957 187 
m_| 5007 30x | 1938 x05 | 1391 107 | 1698 9a 
s | 4520 45 | 3003 307_| 1072 99 | 445 77 
h | 3633 73 | 1916 135 | 895 65 | Baa By 
h | 3432203 | 1820 100 | 787 6y_| Bas 3 
© [3308 38) | 1302 89 | 903 6s_| 1103 ga 





3165 1 653 
2890 159 | 1945 9 | 1014 63450 


fe fa! 




































































t | 2679 113_| 668 sa_| 1790 34 224 30 
t | 2400 s95 | 238 42 | 1298 on | 864 76 
k [9359 90 | 297 31 | go3g3_| 1639 at 
b | 4978 248 | 263s | 1099 x19 | 616 76 
d 1782 486, 424 56. 997 72 361 65 
z | 4370 85 | 743 a4 | soa 3_| 435 aa 
f [10195 | 307 16 | 46a gn | 43038 
¥ | s10a 163 | 79 81 | 226 ga_| 97 34 
h 73 | 870 34 | 106 ga o ° 
q 8 | 388 8 | 187 |= agd ag 
b 35 192 25 424 6 199 4 
gz 464 70 32a 3a 7 95 70 ao 
Z| 83436 27812 27812 27812 
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Appendix 2 Consonantal compatibility in Middle Egyptian 


The following charts are based on exactly the same data base which was counted in 
appendix 1, with the same selections and corrections made. They show how often two 
consonants co-occur within a word. I indicate: 

a) the token-frequency (total number of words, i.e. word tokens, in which both conso- 
nants occur at least once each) statistically to be expected according to the conso- 
nant frequency indicated in appendix 1 under the assumption that the occurrence of 
two consonants within a word were independent from each other#2 

b) the token-frequency actually attested 

c) the attested type-frequency (number of different words in which both consonants 
occur at least once each) 









i+] bog San a3 


j+r a8: 2877 45 
j+w j 


T+w i696 1944 68 
r+s 1078 463 98 
r+* Bor 17944 
r+t 654 47448 


T+3 4098 995 a7 
r+h 876 318 a0 
r+d 768 1651 36 
r+t 38745137 





412 a expected co-occurrence frequency (f.) is calculated by the following formula: 
(1 — fa /'8)3) * (1 =f, /s)3) #8 /3 

total token-frequency of one consonant; fj, = total token frequency of the other 
consonant; s = 83436, i.e. the total number of consonants in the data base). 

Example: The consonants s and h are attested 4520 and 976 times respectively in 
our database (63° appendix 1). Out of 83436/3 = 27812 words in our database, we 
would expect (1 — 4520 / 83436)3) * (1 — 976 / 83436)3) * 83436 / 3 = 148 of them to 
contain both s and h. However only three such words are attested. This indicates that 
there is a strong restriction against the co-occurrence of s and h within a morpholog- 
ically non-complex word. 
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“+f 335 60 10 |6#3 amg 6g ag [Sh to 
Svq tog |Feh 58 aBun6i [Seg 8 23s 
d+d 3% 7 5s |d+p 306 93 so |d+t 28 14 1 
Pte F ices EET NE Ren (FDA meen ia 
d+d 1s 222 a5 |d+z 149 9 0 |d+f 130 73 
d+3 9 o oo |dth 16 o 0 |d+g 7% © 
Ip ep eaenigtmISe | gigs. 5 gmt y | 
Ptp 280 4 a [p+ 260 47 3 |p+t 234 426 49 
Bo 9 4 ° 
336 04g 3 2 
on 18 7 3 





k+b 459 165 «2 [k+d agg 0 0 
fire Sromaaeac)| Ba Sirpopmmens 
Eeq's 0 > |k+b ge 0 0 























Appendix 3 The Egyptian numerals from 3 to 10 in cuneiform 
transcription 


Bi- and multilingual glossaries (“lexical lists”) have a long tradition in the cuneiform 
literature. They cover approximately 20 different languages altogether and have played a 
crucial role in deciphering some of them (e.g. Sumerian, Eblaitic), whereas some of these 
languages are not even attested by texts yet (e.g. Kassite, Lullubaean). Only one glossary 
involving Egyptian has been found by now. This is an Egyptian-Akkadian glossary from 
the 24th century sc which was excavated in Tell el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. This text is 
supposed to have been written by an Asian with the purpose either of memorizing 
Egyptian words or of providing a tool for teaching Egyptian to others. 

Its special importance lies in the fact that the Egyptian words are not written in an 
Egyptian script but with cuneiform phonograms. Among other items of everyday vocabu- 
lary, the glossary contains the numbers from 3 to 10 which I list in the following along 
with the Egyptian and the equivalent Coptic forms. 

The text was first published by Sarr & Gavo (195). For more recent discussions of the 
text relevant for the reading of the numbers see Eve (1975 and 1994b) and Kaumenzeut. 





























(g94b: 169). 
Egypt-| cuneiform | cuneiform rende-| Akhmimic Sahidie 
ian | renderings: _| rings: possible _| Coptic Coptic 
|__| transliteration | transcription 
3__| hmtw_| HA-AM-TUM_| hamtus3 QOnT /‘xamt/ | WOANT /'fomt/ 
|4 | fdw | "BE-"DAV-U_| pitawts4 te Jftaw/_ 4T00% /'ftow/, 
5_|diw | DI-U tin yo iw) | ¢0°8 /tiw/ 
6 | tsw | MS-SA-U ijau cas /'saw/ coo /'sow/ 
|7_| sfhw | SAB-HA 3apha cgY /'saxf/ _| CAWY /'saff/ 
8 | hmnw |HA-MA-AN | haman [enown /xmun/ | WAoon /fmun/ 
9 |psdw | PI-SI-ID pisit WIC /psis/ «| WIC /'psis/ ~ 
[aur /'psit/ 
ao_|mdw | MU-TU mute AHT /'met/, AHT /'met/ 


























413 The sign TUM can be read tu at the end of a word (and is conventionally transliter- 
ated tu, then). 
414 Cuneiform has no grapheme to express //. 
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Appendix 4 Word forms in Sinuhe still found in Coptic 


The study of Egyptian syllable structures is based on the observation that the openness 
vs. closeness of the stressed vowel in Coptic is predictable from the number of conso- 
nants which followed it in the earlier language (63° § 4.2). This correlation is widely 
believed in, but there has never been a quantitative examination of the topic. 

The following chart compares actual writings of words from Middle Egyptian and from 
Coptic and checks whether the rule is confirmed or not. The Egyptian data are taken from 
papyrus 3022 Berlin (edited by Ganpinen 1909) from the 2% half of 13" Dynasty, the best 
preserved and the oldest known manuscript of the literary tale of Sinuhe, which is perhaps 
the most studied piece of classical Egyptian literature. This famous text is generally 
considered representative of standard Middle Egyptian and dates roughly to the time at 
which the syllable structure rules reconstructed for Paleo-Coptic might have applied. The 
chart contains all words of this manuscript for which an exact genetic equivalent is still 
attested more than agog years later in Coptic. 





The following criteria have been applied for carrying out the comparison: 

* Tonly compare words that, according to our present knowledge, share the same 
morphological form in both the Sinuhe text and in Coptic. This implies that most 
finite verbal forms of Sinuhe have to be disregarded. 

* Ido compare status nominalis / pronominalis forms of nouns (including infinitives) 
from Sinuhe with status absolutus forms from Coptic. With rare exceptions, the 
different status are not distinguished in Middle Egyptian writing, so the status 
absolutus of the noun would probably have been written no differently in the Sinuhe 
manuscript. 

* Ifa lexical base takes an obligatory pronominal suffix in Coptic, I choose the suffix 
~4 (3rd pers. sg. masc.). A combination with any other suffix would yield the same 
conclusions concerning the syllable structure. 

* I prefer comparisons with the Sahidic dialect of Coptic, but other dialects are 
adduced if no Sahidic cognate is available. I do not include Old Coptic attestations 
because writing is so inconsistent here that high and low vowels cannot be clearly 

‘inguished. 

* Ido not consider clitics which have no own word stress in Coptic since they cannot 
be used for reconstructing Paleo-Coptic syllable structures. 

* If there is some doubt about the etymological connection between the Egyptian and 

the Coptic word (especially for semantic divergence), this is indicated by “?”. 

In some cases where I doubt the morphological identity, the word is marked as “?m” 











(“morphologically questionable”). This especially concerns certain nouns whose 
grammatical number is difficult to determine in the Sinuhe text. 





The chart contains the following entries: 

1) The Egyptian word. In order to avoid circulary argumentation, the words are 
transcribed as actually written in the manuscript, rather than as 
recorded in the dictionaries. This is because the dictionaries frequently reconstruct 
the consonantal representation of a word with respect to its Coptic- cognate. Conso- 
nants are italicized if they are not expressed by mono-consonantal phonograms (but 
instead by complex phonograms or by logograms) to indicate that their identifica- 
tion implies additional assumptions. 

a) The place of attestation in the Sinuhe manuscript (line/ column). 

3) The Coptic cognate. 

4) An English gloss, which in case of difference is of the Egyptian rather than of the 
Coptic word. 

5) An indication as to whether the comparison confirms the suspected correlation or 
not: 

“+”: A vowel which is high in Coptic is followed by two consonants in the Sinuhe 
text, or a vowel which is low in Coptic is followed by one or three of consonants in 
the Sinuhe text: The rule is confirmed. 

“—”: The relation is the contrary: The rule is violated. 

“2”, Evidence is ambiguous, e.g. because it is unclear where the stressed vowel is to 
be placed within the Egyptian consonantal skeleton. 

In all cases in which doubt is possible (writing in Sinuhe not exclusively with 
monoconsonantal signs, doubtful etymology), the symbol is put in brackets ( ). I 
found it unnecessary to distinguish between “?” and “(2)”. 

No syllable structure rules are presupposed: I do not rule out the possibility that 
Egyptian words begin or end in a vowel, that more than three consonants can follow 
the stressed vowel, etc. 


Exametes: In OTXU8 < wSb “to answer” there is no doubt that the predecessor of the high 
Coptic stressed vowel ® was between w and 3 in Egyptian. The vowel was followed by 
two consonants which conforms to the rule: “+”. In €10M€ < ipw.t “commission”, it is 
evident that the stressed vowel was between i and p, which would likewise conform to the 
rule. However the consonant ¢ is only written by means of a complex phonogram «ip». This 
entry is therefore marked as “(+)”. In HPM < irp “wine” it cannot be determined without 
further presuppositions whether the Egyptian forerunner of H preceded or followed i, i.e. 
whether two or three consonants followed the stressed yowel in Egyptian. This entry is 
marked as ambiguous “?”. In words like M€ < p.t “heaven” I presuppose the well 
established rule that ¢ is not lost before the stressed vowel. Thus I assume that the 





stressed vowel must have preceded t, i.e. the rule is confirmed: “+”. 






















































































































































































wid 254 oROuT to greet + 
wd} a7. OvEITE to leave (+) 
Bit B 80 bush 2 
Bh 253, 263, Ba penis 2 
Bk 475, 178, 202, 204, 205, 243, | OK servant ? 
215, 217 etc. 
| by.t cy [eo Toney ay 
bd.t By BwTE emmer G@) 
pt 185, 293, 234, 270 ne sky + 
[pig.t 293 TOK() 2m fine linen 2 
[pr 455 . | (eNe)nwp house Co 
Phewi ~ ‘57 64, 463, 204, 344 nagor (+) 
| phiwt 
[pd.t 63, 405, 327 nuTe bow (os) 
mi 160 AAOT ‘come! (imperative) |? 
m= 240, 269 NTA-¥ ‘with + 
mw 27. 75, 82, 96, 233 A00T water () 
mut 203, 256 AOe death (+) 
mh 334 ) to burn (stative) |? 
mt 267, 268 AE truth vi 
mn 138 AHN to remain (stative) _| (—) 
mni [3:0 ‘MOONE to. ©. 
mnw in the name | Min +) 
209 aie (god) (+) 
mntw 1206, 238 in the place name | Month (god) o) 
IT et var. 
(see Timm 1984/92: 
45a) 
mrh.t 295 
mby.t 276 
™ms.W pee 397, 239, 
mi 301 troops (coll) 
md.t a 
mdw 248 bis 
ne 27, 34, 34s 45, 46, 52 et. 
wt 66, 474. 
n-wn 307 there is not + 
206 bis, 207, 224 bi NHB (bob, A) 
nb a a8 bis a7, 824 bis, 238, (boh.) Tord ) 
nb 493, 970, 307 Nowe [gold eC. 
nf ~ nf 81, 460, 205, 206 HOTyE good @) 
nfr.t 270,275, NOqpe good (feminine) | (+) | 
nw NOON imordial water | + 
het 8, so, 204, 264 NOTE syeomore + 
uhm 208 EX EA _| to jubilate 2 
nhb.t 338 Nags neck + 
hh 474, 173, 180, 218 in (€)NEQ ‘eternity 2 
nth 392, 50, 185?, a55?, a67 bis | NTOY he + 
nitk aba TOK you + 
44, 47. 67, 70, NOOTE =) 
rir 4344-4 47. 67, 70, 126, 148, god (@) 
ner we 210 ENTHD (+) 
ea 31, 44, 195, 196, 217, 228, 972 | PO ‘mouth, door 2 
Pw er PATH Toad 2 










































































































































































ror 36, x79 is, 206, 207, 230,216 | PH sun ? 
r 85, 102, 120, i = Fs + 
85,104, 434,245 bis, | €-p0-4 to 
m | 42, 74, 81, 227, 246, 260 Pan name + 
| rapt 30, 45, fon year (+) 
[rnp.t ‘92, 100, 299 pAmoove rears (pl.) 2 
m the 42, 444, 224 ACIS ‘do not know + 
TSW. 235 pacor, dream + 
rd.t 43 15, 86, 107, 158, 176, 181 | + to give oO 
TB.w 368 to descend (stat) |? 
hw. 8, 56, 450 ‘QH (boh.) ? proximity 2 
hrw ~ hr Peete Baa 25%) 30, 908 qoor day ? 
ik 48, 78, 207, 480, 294, 334 Tront, beginning |? 
ABA 39, 134, 255 Toi heart zi 
[he 24, 168, 204, 228, 255, 290 | 2000-4 body ? 
but fo hw.t | 72, 129, 198f. qiowe to strike + 
* hw. 
Taw.t-hr 1207, 937 Qaowp Hathor (goddess) | (C) 
bs. 288, 292 ‘ROC garments + 
mt 264 AE wife iG 
ht 67,38 ONE women (pl) fy 
hmw.w 296 HO ~ QNET srafismen (pl) ie 
hr Tat). 55, 60, 2768. 0 @ 
hr 479, 207, ae: 209, 210,217, | Q0P Meg (god) ©) 
fst {iss uce favor (+) 
{hqr 454 2KO hunger z 
[htp ‘205 o7n peace + 
[ htp 348 gm to be merciful + 
htp 463 om to be merciful a 
hd 306 aT 2 oi a @| 
im white + 
hd 288. QT ‘silver () 
[pr oon to mn (stative) | (-) 
[hpr.t AUTH PE 2m event (+) 
| bps: 52, 105 arm + 
|hrw ~ hrw | (x), 04, 273 e voice CG 
{hep 229 mt to lead + 
20 throat + 
hsf ~ fst [37,08 scummy ~ *2uCy | to repel + 
244, 295, 207 cc ) | 
{hd 36 QHT 2m north © 
bt 39, 200, 953, 255, 262 OH belly = 
fn 337 Q0n to get close oO 
finw ~ fn 6,36, 94 250, 157, 188, 204, | Q00N? residence (+) 
|hnw 50, 283 Q0en interior G) 
br 474 gdpo-4 7m under (+) 
first 30g need + 
hhrd.w er children (pl) = 
fre 8 QPe 2m [provision ) 
Btw a00f., Soa €CHT ground z 
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Appendix 5 Semitic loan words from the New Kingdom still found 
in Coptic 


From the vast number of Semitic loan words used in Egyptian during the New Kingdom, 
only a small part survived until Coptic. However, these words are of special value for 
reconstructing the sound developments which Egyptian experienced during the period 
between the New Kingdom and the Coptic era, since their Semitic affiliation allows for 
more insight into their original pronunciation, especially with regard to the vowels, than 
what we know of most native Egyptian words. 

‘The following chart contains all of these words I consider certain examples. There are 
many more words in which there is some uncertainty regarding either their Semitic 
affiliation or their (presumed) cognates in Coptic. All of the following words are first 
attested in the New Kingdom (18th - acth Dynasties), which more or less excludes the 
possibility that they are emprunts into Semitic. Most of them are recorded in group 
writing (08° § 5.4.2) which is likewise an indicator of their foreign origin. 


















































nearing in| Coptic Late Egyptian| Semitic cognates _| references 
ite Eg. 
Jentils | sbapuyin /ar'fin/ | rn Hebrew DUD Hocu (1994: no. 84) | 
wagon | *GOATE /a'kislta/, | ‘grt Hebrew 122, Syriac| Hocu (1994: no. 
baGOAF~AROAF ‘agalta 100) 
out- | 80 /ol/ bnr ~ br (ary | Hebrew 13 “out- | Hoc (1994: no. 
side an) side”, Arabic 7,barr-| 119) 
“open country” 
char- | *8pcoosT~ mrkbt Hebrew 13273, Hocu (1994: no. 
jot | epeswoor, Akkadian narkabtu | 189) 
baepecwooTe 
sea | €10A/jom/, 10K | ym Hebrew”, Arabic x | Hocu (1994: no. 52) 
jam 
lion- | staador /la'foy/ | rby Hebrew 8°32, Hoc (1994: no. 
oa Arabic 89 labwat- | 273), Kammenzeui. 
(29940: 32-34) 
must | SApIC /m'ris/, mrs Syriac mertta , Hocu (1994: no. 
beABPIC. This word Ugaritic mrt 483), Kanu. (1996: 
occurs in modern 73) 
Nubian as mertsa 
“must, beer”. 
spear | S:baepeg /mo'reh/, | mrh Ugaritic mrh, Hocu (1994: no. 
|NepHO, Hebrew M31, Arabic | 179) 
ee rumh- 
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to rest | SATON /m'ton/ mdn ‘Aramaic Vmtn Yervin (1936: 
“immobile, slow”45 | zf.)4*6 
tower |*MEGTWA /maki'tol/ | mktr~ mgdr | Hebrew 7722 Hocu (1994: no. 
224) 
beans | bea /‘p*el/ pr Hebrew 718, Arabic | Hocu (1994: no. 
Js fal- 150)4*7 
to _| swpuy /‘porf/, prh “to blos- | Hebrew MTB, Arabic | Hocu (1994: no. 
stre- | bcbwpw, ope som, sprout” | 6? farraa “to 151)48 
teh > Demotic- | sprout” 
prh “to spre- 
ad” (Posener 
1985: 44) 
eaul- | spogre /‘rohto/, rhd.t (a Akkadian rétu (a | Hocu (1994: no. 
dron | {AQF vessel) vessel for water), |a79) * 
Hebrew 22777, 
“watering troughs” 
wool | **coprT /'sort/ sot Ugaritic 3‘rt (in Hoc (1994: no. 
cuneiform transcrip- | 359) 
tion *igéa-har-tu) 
“wool”, Hebrew 
hill, [*TAA/tal/, ORR | enr ~ er (cn = Hoon (1994: no. 
mound 7) 527) 
oven | STpip /‘trir/, bepip | err Hocu (1994: no. 
531), Gnerrin (1993) | 
rod — | suyBWT /'fPot/ bd Hebrew 024 Hocn (1994: no. 
397), ef. Quack 
(1996: 511) 





415 Eg. }09 “to wait”, M2 “careful, slow” in Byzantine Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
(Soxouorr 1990: 336f.). While this root is not attested in Biblical Hebrew, we have 
FD miten “to slow down” and PNIN himtin “to wait” in Modern Hebrew which are 
likely to be borrowings from Aramaic. Probably the same root appears in Arabic as 
(Gis matuna “to be firm” with semantic change. 

416. Yeivin hesitatingly considers the possibility that the Egyptian word, which is first 
attested in Late Egyptian, may be borrowed from Semitic. This idea has not gained 
acceptance because the word is not found in group writing in Late Egyptian. 
Nevertheless, I consider this etymology very probable since it is straightforward 
both semantically and phonologically. 

417. CE. Ostne (1976a: note 60 on p. 380-38a), who, based on the traditional conceptions 
about Coptic vowel quantity, cannot accept a direct derivation of eA from *pal- 
and suggests a more complicated development. 

418 Hoch derives the Coptic verb from another Semitic root Vprs, which does not agree 
phonetically with the Akmimic dialect form. Vpré is rather the source of Coptic 
IMWPC “to extend”, see Osinc (1976a: note 967 on p. 780) and Vycicut (1983: 164). 
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shame | SbUfA04 /‘flof/ ba (am = | Hebrew =n “to Hocs (1994: no. 
A) reproach” 340) 
“ h” 
price | lap /'Jazr/, Sweep | 37 Arabic =~ si - The Late Egyptian 
word was discover- 
ed independently by 
Janssen (1993: 86) 
and Hocs (1994: no. 
389), both of whom 
propose the Semitic 
etymology. 
dust | §UIQIG /‘fhiki/, hq Hebrew Pru Hoss (1994: no. 
| bugis 411) 
dung |*0€Ipe /hajro/, | hry Hebrew 870 Hocn (1994: no. 
bowiph “excrement”, Syriac | 323) 
herya “excrement” 
tobe |sqwa/hol/,Swa — | hnr Hebrew 717 (nif‘al- | Hocn (1994: no. 
hoarse form), Go‘oz Virr__| 338) 
coat | bSeArBuy /xo'liBf/, | rby3 “coat of | Hebrew 7 Hocu (1994: no. 
of Inanguye armour” > | “garment” 274) 
mail Demotic h- 
Lyb5 “coat of 
armour” 
(Ericusen 
1954: 269) 
*QA2 /hme/, MENA | hind Hebrew 72971 Bes (2994: no. 
r 
SSOEIT /‘eajt/, baswiT| de Hebrew Nn “olive”, | Hocu (1994: no. 
Arabic <u zayt- | 594) 
“olive oil” 
apple | s2aneg /em'peh/, | dph~dph | Hebrew MBN, Hocu (1994: no. 
bas ®RAIU Arabic ol tuffah-_| 563) 
shield | 86a /kij/. Old qr > Ugaritic ql‘ Hocu (1994: no. 
Nubian KAp-and | Demotic gr‘ | “shield”, Arabic <2lb| 432). There is no 
modern Nubian karu gil’ “sail” reason to doubt the 
“shield” (Browne identity with the 
4996: 85) are per- Coptic word as 
haps also related. Hoch does. 




















pot | s8GaAaQT /kia'laht/,| Arhe (a type of | Hebrew NN'7P Hocn (1994: no. 
feanegT basket) “cauldron”, Ugaritic) 481)3*9 
glht “pot” 
sole | s4Gomt /kiop/ kp “palm, | Hebrew*}2 “palm, | Hoc (1994: no. 
sole” sole”, Arabic 5 | 457) 
kaff- “palm, sole” 
saf- | 56002 /'kiuc/, qd “safflower | Hebrew ]1P. Hocu (1994: no. 
flower | baowa. or similarly” | “thornbush” 445), Vrcicut (1983: 
350) 























419 The word is to be connected with Egyptian grh.t “pot”, attested since OK. Hoch’s 
explanation that grh.t was borrowed into Semitic from which the Late Egyptian/ 
Coptic word was borrowed again may seem complicated, but nevertheless is 
convincing. A direct derivation of the latter from grh.t faces four difficulties: 1) 
preservation of word-final -t, 2) preservation of -2- in pretonic position in Coptic, 3) 
neither Late Egyptian k nor Coptic G can be derived from Old Egyptian q, 4) group 
writing in the New Kingdom sources points to foreign origin. Osinc (1976a: 337) 
derives GAAAQT from a supposed morphologically extended form *qrh.t.t, leaving 
aside the Late Egyptian word. This does not explain our arguments no. 2), 3), and 4). 
Meexs (1997: 52) explains that some of the writings adduced by Hoch may actually 
belong to other words. 
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Appendix 6 The Egyptian month names 


The following set of Egyptian month names is first attested in Dynasty 19 (see Baxin 
1966: pls. 44f. and van Watsem 1982). The names have survived in Coptic and are still 
used in the modern Coptic calendar in an Arabified form. These month names are among 
the few Coptic loan words which have entered the Arabic written language. The modern 
Egyptian newspapers indicate the current date by the Islamic, Gregorian, and Coptic 
calendars. Some of these month names were also borrowed into Nubian (cited from Kuaun. 
1996: 17, 74, 113). Furthermore, they are attested in several ancient transcriptions: 
Aramaic, mid ast millennium rc, cited from Cernt (1943: 17). 

Old South Arabic, late 4st millennium ac, for the sources I § 2.9.3. 

Greek, ubiquitous in the ancient Greek documents written in Egypt. 

Go‘oz (Ethiopian), three transcriptions of Late Coptic from the 18th century, cited 
from Srretcyn (1957: 9, 51-54). The recordings seem quite corrupt (or do they reflect 
deviant dialectal forms which are unattested elsewhere?). 

































































no| Egyp-| Ara- | Old | Greek | Sahidic| Go‘sz | modern | written| mo-| page of 
tian | maic | South Coptic Nubian | Arabic| dern| referen- 
tASaBi spo-| ce in. 
Ken | Hinps & 
Ara-| Bapawi 
bic | (1986) 
1|dhwti| thwt | — | Sv? | e0osT tito - oe tut | 1ga 
2 he pipj | — | damp | Maone | tawfi, tawfel = — al | ‘baba | 49 
ip.t 
3 |hw.t-hr| hthwr | hthr |_atvp | gd0up | ater, ayiiter| 23s |ha'tu:r| 900 
4|Khr 3) kikk | hk | your |KOIdQK] kroryaq, - LS Yhi'yazk ~| 772) 
kYoryaqer, ki'yahk 
kerqi 
5 | 0 Sb.t| e5(w)bj] — | wf | TwRe tobi = 2 "tu:ba _| 549] 
6] mbr | mbhjr | — | pezerp| MWIp | meker, = ial | Pam'fi:r | 36 
mikar 
7 ee pmnhtp| — |¢azevod) Mdpa-| — fimos, = 79 
E gomm | mimnyos 
on 
8] pin | prmtj| — | gap- | mMap- tarmo, = 70 
mn- povd: | AOTTE | tiirmo, tarm| 
wht 
9 fe Phns | phnsj| xayov | Td 78 
nsw wone 
10) pin | prwnj| — | xavn | MawNe|  payon, = wy, | ba'?u:nal 50 
int payun, 
aa, tpip | ?pp — | emg | EnHT = 5 | 
12) msw.t| mswrf| — | pecopy| MECOPH| amoser, | misdre~| (5 —~+ Baa 
pa semer mosore 



































420. Besides the normal pronunciation, Hivos & Bapawi (1986: 900) also cite a pronuncia- 
tion with yelarized @ which is typical in contact with emphatic consonants, even 
though they do not note an emphatic ¢ in this word. 
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Appendix 7 Pronunciation of H in Late Coptic 


In Late Coptic, the letter H could be pronounced both /a(:)/ and /i(:)/ (63 § 5.5.6). The 

following chart indicates the pronunciation of H in different words according to a number 

of Late Coptic sources. Unfortunately, all of these sources present the data in an 
imprecise and inconsistent manner. 

© Severus Ibn al-Mugaffa, a Christian bishop of the soth century ap, wrote a well- 
known book in the Arabic language Tartx batarikat al-kantsah al-gibtiyyah bi-l- 
PIskandariyyah (History of the patriarchs of the Coptic church in Alexandria). This 
text contains quite a number of specific Coptic terms and names in Arabic transcrip- 
tion which were assembled by Fanac (1976). 

+ Cramer (1962) published a manuscript of a liturgical text in the Coptic langua; 
with a secondarily added Latin transcription. She fixes the addition of the transcrip- 
tion to a time between 1531 and 1718av (Cramer 1961: 79). The transcription points 
to a French background (<ou» = [u], «ch» = [J], inconsistent rendering of [h], super- 
fluous e’s). A specific sign which Cramer renders as S seems to denote (h], although 
it is not used with consistency. 

* Sonny (1940) published a small part of a manuscript from 172240 in which a Coptic 
text is found alongside with an Arabic transcription. 

© Srneteyn (1957) published a (Bohairic) Coptic — Arabic — Go‘oz glossary in wi 
the words of all three languages are rendered in Ethiopic script. The manuscript is 
from approximately the early 18th century. I adopt Streleyn’s transcription of Go‘oz. 
In addition to /a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, /u/, and /a/, Ga‘oz has a central vowel phoneme half- 
way between /a/ and /o/ which could be represented as /a/. Strelcyn renders this 
phoneme as & in the neighborhood of w and as a elsewhere; I replace the latter 
symbol by @ which is more common among Ethiopists. Note that the phoneme /9/ 
cannot be clearly written after consonants in the Go‘az script and has been stipu- 
lated by Streleyn. 

Srreueyn (1957: 9, 49-54) further cites a Go‘oz transcription of the Coptic 
Paternoster from the 17th century. I add words from this source to the same column 
in italics. 

* — Gautten (1906: 91-99) published portion of a manuscript that renders a religious 
text in the Coptic language but in Arabic script. This manuscript may date to the 
48th century (cf. KuS-Burmester 1965/66: 52). It should be noted that the Coptic 
forms are interpretations based on the Arabic writing alone since the manuscript 
does not provide a by-text in Coptic letters. 

*  Rocuemowrerx (1892) gives phonetic renderings of Biblical texts which he wrote 
down by dictation in Upper Egypt in the years 1876 and +877. He uses a unique 
transcription which I have attempted to transform into IPA-symbols. 
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* A similar text was recorded by Prince (1902: ag4f.) in Aswan. It is very short, so I 
add it into the same column in italics, leaving Prince’s transcription unchanged. 

* — Sonny (1918: 52-54) published a Latin transcription of a prayer. It not stated where 
and how he recorded this text. I render his transcription without changes. ou 
obviously renders [u] by French orthography. In another article written in English, 
Sobhy gives a transliteration of the Lord’s Prayer “according to the indigenous 
priest’s pronunciation” (Sosuy 1915: 19), which he claims to have heard from 
informants of several parts of the country in identical form (Sosny 1915: 45). I add 
words from this text to the same column in italics. 

* — Wonrent & Vycicut (1942: 345-354) give phonetic transcriptions of several religious 
texts recorded by themselves in the 1930s near Luxor. Most of these texts were 
spoken by a peasant named Bistauros from the village iz-Zentya. I render their 
transcription, a Semitistic transcription complemented by IPA symbols, without 
changes. I do not incorporate the words given in the vocabulary list (Worreu. & 
Vycicnt 315-318) which seem to have been elicited from the informants in isolation. 

I give a transliteration of the sources which are written in Arabic script (Fanac, Gautier, 

Sonny 1940), applying the consonant symbols current among Semitists (<S» for /f/ etc.). 

‘The consonant signs <?s, «y>, and «w» can also be interpreted as the long vowels [a], 

[t)/[e], and [a]/[o} respectively. The undotted word-final form of «y> cs can in principle 

render [4] as well although there is no proof that this possibility was utilized in our manu- 

scripts. I italicize undotted (5 as y in order to indicate its possible ambiguity. Word-final 

«2> occasionally has no sound value at all which is due to pronunciation habits of modern 

Arabic. Short vowels are not regularly written in the Arabic script and I do not add them 

to my transcriptions. In a few cases, short [a] is indicated by a diacritic stroke (“fatha”), 

which I then render as ‘a’. I sometimes propose a phonetic interpretation of the Arabic 
writing in brackets. 















































[Bohairic [gloss fFanac [Crawen muy [Stmeucrn [Gatrien |RocuemoBomuy —|Wonnen. & 

writing (1976) | (1961) (1940) | (2957) (1906) |wremx (1938) + | Vrcicn, 
(382) + Sony |s942) 
uncer (1935) 
(4902) 

lanp air aSar 

[AAHOINOC [truthful altinos (sie!) alitinos 

laaan- [halle iplwyth |alleloa allrlaja (ax), 

fom —|luiah ®, alitiaja Ga 
lia ‘allrlaja (2x), 
(ic!) lltlaja 

IAAEAHC —_[negligent| jamilas 

[NAH jamen jamin (6x) myn in, [amin (9x), 

[amin] fin’ _|amtn 

|ANACKH  |necessity| aindighr 

Bene ae 

[ANOAHI [gem janamaj 

Rr [Pe feaaicl 





























































































































\APXH - archi arsi i, j 
Pea ies i Ea 
|APXIAAN- |(a mona- fersymntr| 
IAPITHC __|stic title) 
lApxite- [chief Jarsidalonts 
MONHC [publican 
[ACeBHC _|sacrile- wis 
gious fasawas] 
lAccHp —_|(Jewish oer 
tribe) 
AwAHOT halls awlaw 
AOpHAC [its end laoureks (ax) | 
[sapHiT [goat waraid | 
[GACIAITHE | (Greek lyts 
proper 
name) 
[ans cave bib, 
laHoania [Bethany *_|hetanja, bet 
ope nj, Banta 
nym) 
lHOAEEA [Bethle- tlaam betla? dm, 
hem (x) betla? arn, 
laam, | Ibetle? am, 
t- baila’ ém 
laam, 
betla?am| 
[sHO@ACH [Bethpha- rian 
\ge (topo- 
Inym) 
[GHPTAAOE [beryl Dirorlos 
[GoHOIK [to help fouatin (ax), uoatin 
loubiti 
[soHOOC _ |helper [bortos 
Icaspit  |Gabriel lgabrial 
(came) 
JAHAI- jcreator dimi 
Jon 421508 
IAIKAIO- [justice Pwsy 
}CONH 
a lewrl 
[E@BHTEN |because jatoua dan 
lof us 
}EOBHTC because ds 
of her 
conn Terie atfadf latwadt 
leKKAH- [church lacicclesia, aklisya leklisr 
icix(c) lacEcclasia, ekiklesta 
lak Ecclesia, 
acecelasias 
= | Emmanu fammanor], 
NOvHA _ lel (name) lommanutl 
Gu (sath ?byb 
ei 
[EMIBOAN assault labiouoli 
epan tear ‘arma 
[epeHTe —|to begin lorheéds 
lecHT {ground fasat (2x), asit asad std (=x) 
lasad 
3aq 




































































fewacce- Perr 
lAlcTHe feds 
lenaorH= lologison 
Icon 
(eCXH, louka, aoka 
MI [ai (ax), Sai ai aj @x), 
a es 
HAON |imoun (3x), 
Simoun, 
fammoun 
pm 
HpWARC eradas ersd 
& eta 
jirodes 
ocuinowr 
oeanta tall (x) 
on i (ax), di 
\eHnoT tind, ttnu, 
tan 
lonow [wi 
lonpion fe 
Hepowmca~ jierosa- jardsalim, 
Ha lim, arusatten, 
?eiioro- jjirusaltm, 
saan Herdsaltm, 
jarusaltm 
mcowe sous (aax) inssus 
_ 
TcKApIO- iskarijodas 
THe 
icpana israel sre, 
(x), isratl 
derail 
TONE jo” Gnnaes 
Toc iosab, josef 
?iosab, 
nizeal 
(Giel) 
RAOONKH Katoliki, 
jcatolici 
RATHXACICn 
































3a5 








(KEXapI- 
















































































TwAENH 

KAN 

KAHpOC 

KOpIAKH 

AEwITHE 

HAO! Iilows 

‘AonH 

[AAOHTHC Imatidas 
(ax), 
'mattdas 
(ax), 
matidas, 
matides, 
matrdas 

ARIH maja 

(NdPCa— 

prTHe 

[AH ime 

(AH iy 

[Ann ‘mani, majai 

[AHIC 

Fr) 

[AHP mir (@x) 

[ANTE maedi, madi 

(AAT 

monic 

|AH mai (2x), 

a mat (2x), 

mai, mies, 
mai, me’, 
ma, 

[MON 

cTHpION 

AONO- Imonojants 

rent 

(AOHHC 

AWTCHE wysts 

OAT 

NH nt fa ni 
(58) 

H 

NHI Ina}, naj 

MHCOC intsos 









































MHOT [to come 








INDATEN [in us 

















Sa ee 
lorkow- 
ACH _|mene 











[owns 





Fapa- 
KAHTON 
[MaPPHCI |frankness| 
maTpI- [patriarch] 




































































lapxic 
Inente-_ |Pente- 
IKocTH _leost 
CTIKA [liquid 
pocewxXH|prayer 
Tipoc- loration 
KONHCIC 
INPOHTHC| prophet 
nean te 
PAXHA [Rachel 
(name) 
pA [sun 
pron Region rayijon 
(to 
= 
pC [dust 
Ht i e i iradi (5x), 
paE manner ES radi 5%), 
[powBHN [Ruben abt 
(Jewish 
tribe) 
cevH}poe | (Latin- 
proper 


name) 













































































chow ‘time jsaou (7x), iio (ax) fi-ow saw Gx 
[saowo, so 
cHyL (sword, (sali, 
[can bier isle 
CAH ‘voice Esma isme lesmé, ismer, 
i 
(cRHO® [brothers Esnaou, 
lasnaou, 
jesnaou 
cowsHT — Jeircum- ‘sowit 
icised 
(stative) 
(CTAOHTE [arise! state, 
fone Ekatide” 
Greek) (sie!) 
(car i soutir (5%), siter sod (ax), 
ee ie ace eae 
COTHPIA |preser- ssoudaria, 
Pea vss soudiria 
eXHAS [form 1 
[CSHOTT [to write ‘esxaud Ishowd 
(tative) 
[TAIHOST  |to glorify| daihiout, [dajawt 
(stative) daiout, 
daSiout 
frserne |(Greek [daudis (ax) 
lemon 
strative) 
|TENNHOTT |to op~ 
{etative) 
fre finger dab 
irHie to give doje 
her 
\THITO® to git 
ear idajdu 
[THIy to give it |daif ldajf (ax), 
doit (ax), 
aif (ax 
frHpen all of us daran (3x), dazrazn [darn 
deSeren 
rH fall of hi dars (4x), dars [dors 
(pe er dare (4%) 
THpos [all of darou (33x), 'dar> uu |daru, darow, 
them idaSrou, ——_f{dara) Gs), (ax), |daera 
aSarou, a a 
derou (ax), 
THPY [all of dart, tart lace 
him 





























gaa Written twice “s/s and once !5.!3. 
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frac (Greek dis (Bx), das 
article) 
TOwBHOBT |to [dousS ot 
lcleanse (cic!) 
(stative) 
lowHt —_[forsooth fwaj, wal 
oH that bi (20x) 3] bi (sax), br 
ER, 
oan fo pour fin 
(stative) 
Hoo! [heavens lfaoyi, faouy Ibawi 
@eaH [tbe frla, fle 
XQAKH- — |chalee~ karkidon 
lawn idony 
XH to lie ke (asx), ke 
(stative) (4x), ke & 
(ax), ke, 
ke 
XHAT | Egypt 
xHpa [widow (chira (ax) itra 
IXAOH [young jekloui 
plant ; 
IxpHeToc febrisos 
OATH bsaltrrij 
sa harp Intrjon 
haaTHe fapealdas 
hyoxn Epes, lebatka 
a 
lopicennc ai 
Wak 
|WwHpr lchiri (8x) Byry \Stri (17x), 
Siri 
(WAH Fenlal ales 
\chelal 
iwowpH 
IWeeHp 
iwenpr 
[WUHirt [Eechen (ax) 
‘HBC 
‘OpHt ehrai, ehraj,| 
ebraj, ebra 
[anos lehwawi 
lon [Sa hho 
QnA hhawi 


































































































(HvERO- 

Kon 

QHCEAON hajamon 

QucoT- higomands 

|MENOC 

[HK iki 

OHA ‘hil 

[QHAepa ‘amare 

own i 

Quine hhabbe, abba, 
habbo, 
Ihabba 
land (8x) 

jQnT per urd (Bx) 

‘QIpHNH(C) fhirtni (8x) 

QIpHNIKON 

HT raj (3x), 

be ah ed 

loTHy i 

[QoaH [song hi 

sHK ni [jek 

RAGH a 

\GH a 

lonnt Babe 

\GIH 

[GAH 














gga Written as three words: GF js+l (we! (N-QHCTEAONIKON). Unfortunately, this 
writing leaves three possibilities for the pronunciation of H: [4], [ay], [2]. 

423. hat as a part of the compound MECTEN-QHT médsdanhat “breast”, ha as a part of the 
compound p€4-WEN-QHT rafsénha “pitiful” instead of which Staeucyn (1957: 35) 
probably wrongly assumes PeqWWont. 
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Appendix 8 Representation of Coptic consonants in Arabic loan 
words 


Several Coptic words were borrowed into the modern Egyptian Arabic dialect. In the 
following, I give one example each of all sound correspondences between Coptic and 
Arabic consonants which are reasonably well attested. I have chosen a standardized 
transcription for certain Arabic phonemes which have a varying pronunciation throughout 
Egypt: I write /g/ for the sounds that in native words would be derived from Classical 
Arabic ¢ (= [] in several areas, [d] in some regions of Upper Egypt, (g] in Cairo and 
adjacent areas)4#4, /q/ for the sounds that in native words would be derived from Classical 
Arabic G /q/ (= [g] most widespread, especially in the south, [2] in Cairo and adjacent 
areas), /e/ and /0/ for what would be the outcomes of the Classical Arabic diphthongs /ay/ 
and /aw/ respectively (several pronunciation variants throughout Egypt). I use /h/ for /h/ 
and /8/ for /f/. The dot in /s/, /d/, /\/ indicates emphatics. 

Wherever possible, the Arabic form is given according to the dictionary of Hixps & 
Bavaws (1986) which is based on the Cairene standard, or according the collection of 
dialect materials by Beunstevr (1982). Since Hivps & Bapawt (1986) are not concerned 
with Coptic etymologies, I cite Virrmann (1991) for the proposed connection to Coptic. If 
the word is not found in the sources mentioned, I refer to the older collection by Bisuat 
(1964). 

Coptic nouns are frequently borrowed together with the Coptic definite article which has 
become morphologically opaque in Arabic. Bohairic possesses two functionally distinct 
sets of definite articles — along with one indefinite article —, which are traditionally 
called “strong” (Ilf-, t-, NJ-) and “weak” (M-/h-, T-/O-, NEN-~NI-) respectively.4°5 For 
the Bohairic equivalents cited here, I have always inserted the strong definite article 
although it is unclear which form was actually adopted in the process of borrowing. 
Coptic] Arab. | example bibliography 

8 b | /bil'bila/ “almost any small rounded Hinps & Bapawr (1986: 96), 
hanging object” < *SA8IAE “grain, fruit” _| Vrrrwann (1991: 207) 

w  |/'wirwir/ “crisp and young” < *8ppe, 8ept | Hinos & Bapaws (1986: 934), 
“new, young” Vrrrmann (1991: 216) 

f Ina:f/ “yoke” < *NagQ8, Naghey “yoke” | Hinns & Bapawt (1986: 843), 
Biswtat (1964: 44) 









































m /bal'Su:m/ “heron” < s1l-€AGwB, brUI- Bisuat (1964: 40) 
A406 “heron” 
sb |b | /'wezba/ (measure equal to one-sixth of an_| Hinos & Banawt (1986: 958), 
ardeb) < *0€iN€, >wIT! (idem) Virrann (1991: 216) 





424 Although this sound corresponds to Proto-Semitic /g/, the Cairene form is probably 
an innovation rather than an archaism, 0% note in § 3.3.8.1. 
425 The functions of each are discussed in Deruyot (1985b). 


dan 
















































































sn, b | b /birba/ “ancient temple” < sfi-pmle, 1I- | Hinos & Bapawr (1986: 60), 
€Pebet “temple” Verrwann (4991: 207) 
i /fatt/ “to jump, to run” < si1WT, wT “to | Hivos & Bapawi (1986: 
run, to flee” 662f.), Bisnat (1964: 41) 
q f /fo:da/ “Palmzweig zum Auswischen des | Bennsrept (1981: 85) 
Ofens” < sqwTe, byw “to wipe” (recorded in Upper and 
Middle Egypt) 
mn m | /'misra/ “sath month of the Coptic year” < | t& appendix 6 
sbMECOPH i 
os —|w _ | /rif'ta:w/ “mesure of grain equal to one _| Hiwos & Bapawi (1986: 344), 
quarter of a keela” < spAqTOOe, ped “a | Virrmann (1991: 212) 
jarter”. Bohairic A is the numeral “4”. 
sty lt /Ram'nu:t/ “sexton” < s>ANOoT Bisuat (1964: 40) 
“doorkeeper” 
t /'turja/ “kind of mattock” < sTwpe, *Twpl | Hivos & Bapaws (1986: 539), 
“hand; spade” ‘Verrmann (1991: 215) 
| /di'mizra/ ~ /di'me:ra/ “time of flood” < _ | Hinos & Bapaws (1986: 304), 
ST-CAHpE, bf-d.AHIpI “inundation” Verrmann (1991: 209) 
bo |t | /ha'tusr/ (3rd month of the Coptic year) < | t@ appendix 6 
*Qa.owp, bowp 
*t,bo |t | /ta:3/ “border (especially of a field)” < | Biswat (1964: 46) 
STOW, beOwy “border” 
ad | fhan'du:s/ “lizard” <baneowe “lizard” | Brsnat (1964: 42) 
(< Egypt. Ants. The word is not attested in 
Sahidic, we would expect **QANTOSC) 
¢ 's_ | /ba'fans/ (oth month of the Coptic year) < | 6a appendix 6 
sbyLaAIYONC 
s | /saxsa:xa/“Ziehbalken zum Ebnen des _| Beunsrepr (1981: 93) 
Ackers” < ca9ce9 “to rub, to plain” (recorded in Upper Egypt) 
N n __ | /So:na/ “store place (especially for grain)” | Hivos & Bapawt (1986: 487), 
< yew "granary” Virrmann (1991: 944) 
Pp t | /di'misra/ ~ /di'me:ra/ “time of flood” < | Hivos & Bapaws (1986: 304), 
ST-EMHDE, bt-d/NH Ip! “inundation” Virrmann (1991: 209) 
a 1 | Aagg/ “to insist, nag” <AaG, "ABI —_| Hips & Bapawi (1986: 781), 
“impudent/ persistent person” Biswat (1064: 43) 
sb |g | /gaban'jo:t/ “Pater Noster” <#x€-neN- | Hivos & Bavawt (1986: 148), 
E1WT, b2s€-MENIWT “speaking: our father” | Verrmann (1991: 209) 
3 | /sizr/ “heavily salted” <*b21p “brine” | Hivos & Bapawt (1986: 516), 
Virrmanw (1994: 243) 
sa, bo | 5 /'3u:8a/ “forelock” < sa/Gia@l, baiGwt | Hips & Banawt (1986: 485), 
“lock, plait of hair” Verrmann (1991: 245) 





3aa 





















































5G, ba |g agg) “to be persistent” < "AG, "at | Hivos & Bavawr (1986: 781), 
“impudent/ persistent person” Biswat (1964: 43) 
5 ‘/bal'Su:m/ “heron” < *M-€AGWA, BIU- Bisnat (1964: 40) 
€AR08 “heron” 
s /bas'ro:s/ “oat” < *Ml€-Gp0G, mI-G/ApOz | Beunstenr (1981: 84) 
“seed” (recorded in Bani Hasan, 
Middle Egypt) 
sto |% | /bagu'ru:m/“Griessiule” < =Gepus, Beunsrepr (1981: 83) 
boapumn “stick” (recorded in the Fayyam and 
Middle Egypt) 
w % | Ram'sizr/ “6th month of the Coptic year” | ta appendix 6 
< nip 
el j (/gaban'jo:t/ “Pater Noster” < *%€-MIEN- | Hinns & Banawt (1986: 148), 
E1WT, bas€-NENIWT “speaking: our father” _| Virrmann (1991: 209) 
abe lq /‘qu:ta/ “basket” < *>KOT “basket” Beunstepr (1981: 87f.). This 
form was recorded in north- 
ern Middle Egypt. In other 
parts of Egypt there are 
forms with agglutinated 
Coptic article such as 
Mbaquiti/. 
& | /kalag/ “to limp” < *KWA2 “to bend/ to | Bisttar (1964: 43) 
be bent” 
aK, 5x [k  |/'sikka/ “plough, plowshare” <*cKaeI, | Cf. Beunsrept (1981: 91, no. 
bexat “to plough” 
9,69 |x | /ba'xu:m/ (proper name) < *MAQWA, Vreici (1983: 22) 
bmladwa (< Egyptian pi-‘hm) 
abo oh /‘hammas/ “to sit” < *2A00C, "QENCI (< | Bisuat (1964: 42). On the 
Egyptian hms.t) various forms of this verb in 
Coptic and their use see 
Funx (197: a7f.). 
h | Minn/“irdenes Melkschiilchen” <*9IN_| Beuysreor (1981: 84) 
“vessel, cup” (< Egyptian hnw) (recorded in the Delta) 
O — | /na:f/ “yoke” < *ag6, bAQBEY “yoke” | Hinns & Bapawt (1986: 843), 
Bisuat (1964: 44) 
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Appendix 9 Modern Egyptian toponyms of Pre-Arabic origin 


A good number of modern Egyptian toponyms are of Pre-Arabic, i.e. Egypto-Coptic or 
Greek origin. The following is a list of important towns of modern Egypt bearing Pre- 
Arabic names. The towns are arranged from north to south. The Arabic seript is tran- 
scribed by the same conventions as in appendix 8. Most Coptic name forms are taken 


from Timm (1984-1992). 
spoken | written | Coptic comment on the etymology 











Arabic | Arabic 
Damyat 4k. | TAAat et | This name is not attested prior to Coptic. The 

var. etymology is uncertain, ef. Vycicut (1983: 215). 
Piskan- | a, 9i8ul] — From Greek ” AkeEaydpeta, named after Alexander the 
dariyya Great. The form of Classical Arabic is al(-)iskan- 


dariyya, but al- was reanalyzed as a definite article and 
is frequently omitted in the spoken language today. The 
Coptic name of the town is different (PAKOTE). 
Daman- | 49+ | NTIAIN- | This certainly goes back to *p3-dmj-n-hrw, “the town of 
hor QWP et var. | Horus (god)”. While this name does appear as a 
toponym in Ptolemaic Egypt (Westenvorr 1965/77: 
479), its identification with the actual town NITIAINQWP 
is uncertain. 
39%” | BEANOTt | tb-ntr (since Dynasty 25), literally “... of the god”, the 
et var. interpretation of tb being doubtful. The ancient Greeks 
adopted this name as Zefewvvtoc, It appears that the 
Arabic form is based on this rather than on the Coptic 
form (thus already Wonneu. 1934: 74f.). The name of 
the surrounding nome, already attested in the Old 
Kingdom, is written with a logogram that is perhaps to 
be read tb-ntr as well. See Monrer (1957-1961, 1: 103f.).| 
Faqas or |- Not attested in Coptic, but found as Paxovoa in Anci- 
ent Greek. I cannot propose an etymology of this name. 
Minaf | s~ |nanovy | pr-nbw, literally “house of gold”. This name is first 
et var. attested in Dynasty 25 (Piye stela 3 = Grima 1981: 5* 
and note 18 on p. 16). Identification with NANOTY by 
Danessy (1912: 20of.). 
Banha La; | aNago | Not attested before Coptic. The etymology is obscure. 
et var. ‘The derivation from pr-nh.t cited by Czarktewicz (1974: 
| 44) is impossible (nh.t “sycamore” = Coptic NOT9€). 
Bilbes | Cpl | QeABHC et | A further etymology is not known. 

var. 








tT 























?ASman | _¢,9+2l_|GAOTAI | A further etymology is not known. 

Qalyab sls | KaAIwME | From the Greek proper name KadA16m, It is not un- 

et var. common for late Egyptian place names to be identical 
to proper names. It is to be understood “the town of ...”. 
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Sinnaris| Gs~ |ii[ehy- | The town is well attested in Greek as Piveupns (Tat 
NESPH[C] | 1984-2992, 5: 2355f., cf. also Timm 1984-1992, 4: 2034). 
‘This name is probably identical to the Egyptian proper 
name p3-51j-n-hrw “the son of Horus (god)” (Loppeckens 
& Tutssen 1980ff.: 254). Coptic M1€- seems to go back to 
pr “house”, so the place name would originally mean 
“the house of p3-3rj-n-hrw”. Egyptian <> in 3rj would 
normally have been preserved as /f/ in Arabic; the 
Arabic name must therefore be derived from the Greek 
rather than the Egyptian form (Greek had no /{/). 


Fayyam p32 | TUOA, om (since NK). p? being the definite article, ym isa 


10M et —_| Late Egyptian borrowing from Semitic *yamm- “sea”, 
var. used for referring both to the Mediterranean Sea as to 


the Fayyam lake (Hoc 1994: no. 5a). 

















This is the name of both an area and its principle town. 
The latter is called Madtnat al-Fayyam today. 

Biba ly [mano | A further etymology is not known. 

7il-Fain| (ual! pay et | A further etymology is not known. 





Samalat| bsl~ | Tcenos- | TCe- may be the first part of an Egyptian female proper 
AOT et var. | name (t?37jn ... “daughter of ...”), or it may go back to 
Egyptian #3.s.t “the place (of...)”. The rest is obscure. 
Pil- all | TAWNH, | Female definite article T + Greek jovi “station, 
Minya TAOONE _| apartment, monastery” (Vycicut. 1983: 116). 
Mallawi| (59+ | AANAXT | Not attested before Coptic. MA-N-AAAT means “place 
of textiles” in Sahidic, which is probably the correct 
etymology (Crum 1939: 17a; Cernf 1976: 346). 
Derat be4o_| TEPWT A further etymology is not known. 
































Pil- aol | KWC et var. | gjs (attested since OK, see Zipetius 1978: 23of.). 
| Qustya 
Manfa- |~ bs!#+ | WANBAAOT| The earliest Coptic attestation of this name is from as 
lat late as 129640 (Tina 1984-1992, 4: 1558). The name is 
transparent in Coptic and means “place of fleeces”. 
PAbnab | sel |= No early form of this toponym is attested, but the name 


does not seem to be Arabic. A possible etymology is 
| Egyptian *pr-nbw “house of gold” (Honw 1987: 18f.). 
PAsyat Syl | CloosT et | ziw.ti (attested since OK, see Zineuius 1978: 196). The 
var. name is transcribed as Si-ia-a-u-tii into Neo-Assyrian 
cuneiform (Boncen 1996: 21). 

AMOOHEH | From Greek axofijxn “storehouse”. 








PAbu 





OAL 108f), lit. “antechamber of Min (god)”. 
a Probably from Egyptian grg.t “settlement” (Wb 5, 188, 
14-16) which is a common element of Egyptian place 


names (ef. Ganpiver 1947: vol. 2, 44*). In Coptic, how- 
ever, the word is almost extinct. See Vycrcut. (1983: 86). 





esl 
?Axmim el | Wain, Anti-mnw (attested since NK, see Monrer 1957-1961, 2: 
ba 


Girka 




















Bas 





Balyana| zl, | TMOABI- | An adjectival derivation from the Greek proper name 

ANH et __ | Ilodiftos with the Coptic definite article T- (x6)is 
var. “town” is implied: “the town of Polybios”). 

Farsat | 452% | TBepwot, | From Semitic brk.t “pond” (Hocx 1994: no. 107). This 

Bep00sT | word was borrowed as brkt into Late Egyptian, but we 

do not know whether it served as a proper name for 

referring to this specific place prior to Coptic times. 








Hiw 9 |QWetvar. | From hw.t “mansion”, an abbreviation of earlier hw.t- 
shim-hpr-k3-r°m3~hirw “mansion of the sistrum of 
Sesostris I” which is already found in the MK 





(Ganoter 1947: I, 13 and Il, 33*f.). On the vocalization 
of the Arabic name see Horn (1987: note 40 on p. 8). 
Dandara| 21355 | NITNTWPE | iwn.t-t3-ntr.t (since NK, Garpiner 1947: II, 30%), earlier 
et var. _| iwn.t (since OK, Zieuvs 1978: 23-26), maybe derived 
from iwn “pillar”. The name was expanded by an allus- 
ion to Hathor, a famous goddess of this site (iwn.t 2 
nir.t “iwn.t of the goddess”) because by the NK the 
name iwn.t had become phonetically too similar to 
other Egyptian place names (63 ¢.g. ?Armant below). 

















Qina ts | KONH et | From Greek xawvi (noAtc), lit. “new (town)” (Ganviver 
var. 1947: I, ag*f.). 

Qift is ene. KET | ghtw (attested since OK, Zimenius 1978: 246-248). 

| Qas xP | KWC et var. | gs} (attested since OK, Ziseusus 1978: asaf.). 

Pil- oot! [eK ‘The ultimate origin of this toponym, known as “Luxor” 

Ugsur KACTPON | in Europe, is the Latin noun castrum which by the inter- 


mediation of Greek was borrowed into both Coptic (KAC- 
TPON) and Arabic (gasr). It is therefore difficult to dec- 
ide whether the name was coined by the Copts or by the 
‘Arabs. The Coptic name is found only in late sources 
and may be a translation from the Arabic (M10 N KaC- 
TPON “the three edifices”, ?il-Uqsur “the edifices”). In 
Pre-Arab times the site was known as AN€ < Ex. ip.t. 
PArmant| <iin,! | PAONT, | itwn't-mntw (since NK, Monrer 1957-1961, 2: 72), 
EPAANT et | earlier fwni (since OK, see Ziseutvs 1978: 18f. and 














var. Sauen 1977: 24 bottom right). iwni may be derived from 

tun “pillar”. mngw is a famous god of this site. 6° the 
remark on Dandara above. 

sna Cul | CMH et var. | (8)-sny.t (in the Graeco-Roman period, more doubtfully 
already in the MK, ef. Monter 1957-1964, 2: 47) 

Plafiu 3! | Tew et var. | db? (attested since MK, Monrer 1957-1961, 2: 31) 

Kom | slps |entw nby.t (attested since Dynasty 2, see Kas 1994: 367, 

7Umbu 691). The name is an adjectival derivation from nbw 


“gold”. Kom 2Umbu may have been a starting point for 
expeditions to gold mines in the Eastern desert. 
PAswan | Gls! |CowAN, | swnw (attested since NK, see Monter 1957-1961, 2: 
COVHN et | 27), literally “market”. This was an important trading, 
var. site on Egypt’s border with Nubia. 
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Appendix 16 


dialects 


Some lexical differences between two major Coptic 


‘The dialects of Coptic seem closely related and are commonly believed to differ mainly 
in the fields of phonetics and writing conventions. However, a number of semantic con- 
cepts are expressed by etymologically unconnected words in different Coptic dialects. 
This need not mean that a word from one dialect is absolutely lacking from the others. 
The common scenario rather is that the standard expression of one dialect is little com- 
mon in another, maybe only found in a few texts, or maybe with some different shading in 
meaning. The following table illustrates lexical divergences between Sahidic and Bohai- 
ric, the two best known dialects of Coptic, by some examples from the basic vocabulary. 
These lexical differences provide the clearest indication that Sahidic and Bohairic are 
indeed different varieties in a linguistic sense rather than merely different orthographi- 
cal conventions for rendering a homogeneous Coptic language (on this issue 0@ § 2.3). 




















English word A in wordAin |wordBin | word Bin 
Sahidie Bohairic Sahidic Bohairic 
(popular) (infrequent) | (infrequent) | (popular) 

to ask Banoo nor wine WINt 

to begin Apxel (not attested) | (not attested) | Ep-QHTC 
belly QH OHT- NHGE Neal 
big NOG nox, (not attested) | NNW 

to give birth ano 2G0 anice ACI 
(female) breast eKIGE KIqt (not attested) | ANOT 
child, boy WHpeE WHA (not attested) | AAow aQdoo 
city moaic moarc (not attested) | BAKE 

to collect, to gather | cwowg (not attested) | ToowTe ewort 
field coouye (not attested) | enupe togr 
from, since ain (not attested) | (not attested) | ICEN 
fruit ‘Kaproc (not attested) | OTTAQ OTTAQ 
to go 80K qwk we we 
how? NU NQE (not attested) | nwe nw 

left (side) Qg0cp (not attested) | GAH BAGH 
many, much 22 (not attested) | AHHUWE AKU 
night oowH (not attested) | Gwp2. wpo 

to become pregnant | Wo (not attested) | €p-BaKe €p-BOKI 
sea QdAACCA eanaccas® | clon 104 

to send 4008 neo ovwpn ovwpmt 
| to search, to look for | wine wm Kwre Kot 

426 Bouuc (1954: 382). 
3a7 


| servant Agar AQAA (not attested) | 80K 


some, any aac aa (not attested) | QAI 

to throw Novae Nowa, glove qos! 
tooth one (not attested) | naxoe Naor 
‘up, upward eQpar eQpHt enwior enuor 
very ERATE (not attested) | eaawo enatlo 
way QuH (not attested) | noerr AwIT 
(conjunction marking | S€KAC BEXAC (not attested) | QIND 
purpose clauses) 





‘These lexical differences can have various etymological backgrounds. Sometimes a 
Greek loan is prevalent in Sahidic, whereas Bohairic has retained the Egyptian word (e.g. 
SKAPMOC vs. bovTAQ < wdh “fruit”). Or Bohairic has a Greek borrowing whereas Sahidic 
prefers a native term (e.g. PMWC vs. *N&tl] NQ€ “how?”). In some cases the words of both 
dialects are well known in Egyptian with no evident semantic distinction (e.g. *CWWE < 
sh.t “field” vs. 1091 < 3h.t “field”). It is possible that this reflects dialectal differences 
in Pre-Coptic Egyptian, but this question is still to be investigated. In other cases, 
Sahidic has retained the ordinary Egyptian word of the same meaning but Bohairic uses a 
term of more recent origin (*QH < h.t vs. “Nez! “belly”). Or finally, Bohairic has 
retained the Egyptian word whereas the preferred Sahidic term is an innovation (PAICI < 
ms.t “to give birth” ys. *M0 < dj.t hpr “to cause to exist”). 
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Selective index 


This index does not include all Egyptian words and topics discussed in this book, but only 

those where I found it necessary. This can mean that: 

* Ihave discussed an issue or a word at a place in this book which the reader would 
otherwise find with difficulty; 

+ [have proposed a new phonological interpretation of a word or forwarded a new 
argument which is relevant to its phonological interpretation; 

* [have proposed a new etymology; 

+ Ihave supported an etymology which is not yet well known; 

* Ihave cited new relevant literature on a word to which I wish to draw the reader's 
attention. 

Words and topics are omitted from this index in cases such as the following: 

* [have discussed an issue or a word at a place in this book which should be obvious 































































































from the table of contents; 
* Ihave nothing new to say to a specific word but merely cite it to support my 
argument. 
Topics. 
Akhmimie $23 central high vowel (t) | note in § 5.6.6.2 
alphabet, order of | $2.81 chain shift of vowels | § 5.51 
analogical levelling | § 3.4.3.5, 3.46.2, cluster simplification | § 4.92.3 
$510.2, 5.6.3.3, Demotic script $25.2 
ane S OS SESE determinative note in § 2.5.7 
| apophony in-Coptic _| § 4-1 dialect mixture $534 
Arabic, pronunciation | $838,397 inti i 2 eae 
article, definite, short | § 3.2.4, 33.3, note [jaeaive mene 
and long forms in | in 5.6.6.3, 5.9.4, roe pO 
Sahidie Pak Dreisilbengesetz” _| $4.50 
cuticle, definite and” | note in $a Pinel Beyotian «)) $296 
indefinite, as an areal , 
feature English /9/, $336 
one substitution of, in 
auslaut desonorization| § 3.12.4 thes langage 
Bohairic $23 Fayyumic $23 
book-pronunciation | §3.14.36, 3.4.8 eaealhosaic| cada ae 
(mots savants) of Egyptian aia rena 
borrowing, $53.1, 5.8.6.4 Greek, function of | § 5.1 
interdialectal vowel graphemes in 
bradysyllabation $5233,5.0.0 Classical 
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hieratie script $250 plene-writing in note in § 5-1 
ideogram note in § 2.5.7 cuneiform script 
incompatibility of $323,441 rounded front vowels | § 3.9.1, 5.5-5+ 5-5-7 
root consonants Sahidie §23 
lexical doublets out of | §3.143.5 semogram $257 
pe Hie y stative $1.05 
stative endings $343.2 
/foseezan Ses status nominalis | $1.25 
Lycopolitan $23 ca 
Mesokemic $23 status ronnmninalis te 
= tachysyllabation 523.3, 5.9.9 
[Napatan Egyptian | §2.3,3.40 ey 
nasals with breathy” |§3s0,5633)570| | ttzinative prefix 1 $3.6-44,57.3 
voice tone language, $6.17 
Old Coptic $23 Esrptnn 38 ey 
Pal: 7 a 561, 5 
ee Soa unidentified langua- | § 2.20.3, 2.10.4 
[$a57_ |_| ges written in Egyp- 
$52.33, 59.2 tian or Coptic seri 
ee velarized sonorants aa 3474 
ase acne seid “Zweisilbengesetz” [S450 
Egyptian and Coptic words 
inning with «39, <joj:<f i(w)nw Joon Heliopolis|note in 
Items eae ie Bs, josnefsy eee tins 
linn__|a(no)N_|we 1§ 3.6.9, 3.15| 
s(r jowcipe Osiris |§ 5.9.3 (i)rm__|bNEW with § 3.16.4. 
(god) lth.w _|-n9 cows § 6.2.9.4 
ir copay to roast |§ 3.11.3 baswipt | viper § 3.27.3 
tp ‘worn to load, to |§ 3.9.2, no- ~ ADwpt 
carry, pei gst 1 urine note in 
ligt [noe [leek ‘($37.3 §3.g.0.0 
iy.~tw.t|et to come |§ 3133 lin sun §3.14.5 
ice fem to wash |§5864 | [% [rar here |notein 
wrst leer tobe note in Babs 
pregnant |§ 3142.0 3.0 — |wor ~ | great (pl) |§ 3.14.04 
(tative) -0€1 
iw fad flesh {note in ‘% Tan~ [horn [note in 
$314.20 bows $3.62 
lim give! (im-|Ea> mi ‘nb [wna tolive [$570 
perative) [below bi feme [wilt [$3642 
AMagTE |toseize |§ 58.68 ume ~ [Pacer ltwigs 1836-44 
EnHpe _|inundation|§ 3.173 Smw ~ 
“hmw 
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M@WPE [to see; to |§ 4.8.4 
Ee dream 



















































































Items beginning with «w, 07 
oo what? |§ 5.10.2 Items beginning with nasals 
-w -08 (suffix 3rd|note in 
pers. pl) |§3a3, fered re ee lees wri isia 
3.4.2.7 m-dj §3.6.2, 
soove [plural |§ 56.62 $316.0 
suffix) Imi (2) |Paor, fire! $3.23, 
joi fowor — |green [835 eer pers hae 
ww joa one §3.6.0 laa? = tosee 183466 
omoein [light $347.4 min 
lwn-hr |OTWN _|toreveal [$62.20 mit [ne truth |85.8.64 
jwas.t jurine —_jnote in miz.t | °MAOTCE | liver $313.5, 
SSag00 563.0 
2sG)r fowcipe [Osiris |§ 593 nao. Mut (god-|§ 3.14.36 
(god) dess) 
wd3 OvEITE _|togo awayl§ 5.6.7.4 imwt  |noo to die § 3.14.35, 
wd? _|OTAAI_|to prosper|§ 5.6.7.1 mwt _|AOvOTT |tokill _|§3.14.3.5 
wdh _ |OwTaQ _ | fruit $5.93 bwpy- | Ae- .|note in 
“ rie earls 
Ttems beginning with labials mn.t |BHNE | swallow S364, 
5.6.4.0 
633 [ean eye $313.6 Imr-swr(r) (holy bull)|§ 6.2.2.0 
lbwpy- | ane- (neg. perf.|note in mrj.t | ME to love |§ 3.14.2.7, 











ish “ike a {58.6.4 
mn.t BHNE swallow |§3.16.4.11, mh} AIWE toattack _|§ 5.6.7.1 
2 mi< _|anaage |to walk |§3.6.4.3 


































































































pat et oe Imdn |ATON _|torest [appendix 5] 
ib sweet a et (ood qiassen’ 
ess) 
ea | es (abe eek, aba owe [essen Re 
pronoun) 
Perse Toor |ceiey ie nw? [Nae tosee — |§ 3.14.0.4, 
rea : iss 
a ine ( § indi [ate [to burn; tol§ 3.26.48, 
fs ee lage rage (567.4 
24 Take |thin Basa (rm __|bNen with § 3.16.4.3 
iw (encliis 1863 nm() _|-NHO —_[tosleep _[§ 3.16.46 
i nnw  — |NOTN | primeval |§ 3.16.4.5 
ng to bale out] § 4.12.4 wales, 
[psi ~fai|mice [to cook [$3122 (n)eb ape $385 
. oponym) 
pteyr imeees S3eg30 Inkr___|PNQOTp [horror |§ 3.04 
ns [NAC tongue [$3.7 
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nzw king [85208 lagrtt  [QKOEIT to be hun-|§ 3.24.3.7 
sry (stat.) 
Items beginning with liquids 
Items beginning with <b>, <> 
5 po. mouth |§ 482 
Ir-pyj.t |pne temple |§3.14.2.7, ibidw Sonne Seay ee) 
[58.6.4 | lhy wet to be high |§ 3.6.4.2 
wi [ao to depart |§ 3.14.04 lar [waape ltohit ($3.73 
Indi [aibe [to burn; to|§ 3.16.48 lao rae $385 
[rage foponym) 
rhe page [to wash |§3.143.5 aps |wonw [foreleg [4.11.4 
\rhe pot to pound |§ 3.14.3.5 annws |WOAMEC | mosquito |§ 3.16.3 
Ins aac tongue _[§3.43.7 arf [load |so says he|§ 3.4.3.7 
Z bq _[gwoxe |to shave [84.14 
Items beginning with <», chy , 2 Inik-ib disaffected § 4.11.4 
son 
lh ~ Ane] (exclama-|§ 3.4.6 e 
Rea Items beginning with «2», «s» 
Ase gover _|first [S593 lzjnw __|cacin__| physician |§ 3.17.4 
sissel ee CCEA Ei ave, eae iswn _|coown _|to know |§ 3.37.4 
lnsa to capture |§ 2.73 een eat S345 
Ihzd qiert | pit Hee in Isnt ~ to kiss the |§ 6.2.2.0 
os Isnt __|ground 
M oat rare be lent [compe [thorn |8.5.6.4.2 
hw.t-ntr temple 2.2.2 to hit eek 
Coc] me 
ea i Ree lrg? [cioe [tobe rigid |§ 5.6.74 
OnE Beal $3463 \sgnn__|COGN ointment _|§ 3.7.7 
ene ¢363 ae sy ecu [Seth (god)|8 483 
QHAH~ zu 
oN wi 
lhmsi__[gn00c |tosit appendix 8 se jcur(e) _|to draw _|§ 58.6.8 
tee : pelican [$3163 ie een ye 
nw. 
Ino Hee (3. Jwant- since, 1§3.64.4, 
\gbyr__|gRowp lm-dr- 5-73. 
ber (@) —[wowr [tocut [$36.2 
fine [want |to oppose |§ 4.11.4 
hfw.w |980c1 |snakes |§ 3.12.5, [inde |wnT@ — |loincloth [§ 4.12.4 
56.64 re wa nose |§ 3.14.35, 
hrw = |gooe day $ 3.14.3.7, inote in 
ee in § 5.10.2 
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waxnce |to smite |note in KTO totum —_|§ 4.9.2.3 






















































































































































































$3.73 GOT ‘size, form |note in 
$3.73 
Ttems beginning with velars lod character, |note in 
nature |§ 3.7.3 
VAR work § 3.23.3. 
\k3-hr-k3 |KO1XQK | (a month) os Ttems beginning with <d>, «> 
224 
Igey.t Kale field § 5.3.4, 13 wnw.t |TENOS —_ | this hour, |note in 
now § 
ui GI- form '§ 3.7.3 3 rnp.t \TPOAME |this year |note in 
ey Ke~oe [other [$3043 eae ee - 
7 fi -Te ~ fem. dual] § 5.8.6. 
e ecto to vomit ae TON. sulfix) 
ee Wa lSags ai Tal here {note in 
ath cleats 53.6. 
lip ietieae 6 dwn _|TwOUN |torise [$3.74 
incense -THSTN _| (pronoun) |§ 5.2.3.1 
Ikinw GWA vineyard |§3.94.3, db TAN horn note in 
Bae fae 
lgbyr _[g80wp _|left (side) |$ 5.6.4.0 ldpt boat |§3.13.3 
|gbgb__|otows- [to be weall§ 3.7.7 TAHA —_|torejoice [$3.24 | 
\gfn tobake _|$3.7.7 les (djs) Jpanticle) [§ 3.12.3 
lqm3 KIA ‘to throw; |§ 5.6.7.4. dir TwpU red $3.80 
baad Girt desert |§ 3.8.0 
lqni b6no to be § 3.7.3 eialand 
strong 
ENON [tobe alia ear a 
jgnht eee os 
|gngn__|KAKA _|tobeat _|$ 3.7.4 Items beginning with «d>, «t> 
ind. GONT __ |tobe. $37.3 : 
Jens epooane dove | Sfaae dire pete! eat tithe $313.8 
grt to visit Ye lea? |e head gaa. 

- ant 
ecco ees titerng $3275 ldrw _[b-xova [web(?) [8 5.6.4.4 
[ech emmpe | atehe” "1 faate ta ld63_|rwwbe to repay [§ 5.8.6.8 

$56.63 itbw.t |Toowe | sandal(s) |§ 3.16.6, 
lirht__|@araort |pot appendix 5 | 5.6.6.0 
lors.t [RACEICE [burial 1§ 3.24.37, ee pS 

56.6.2 ltsiw |xoce —_|to be sup-|§ 5.8.6.7 

aos. |taver- [8327 reme(stat,) 
table) dd aw to say [note in 
hah Joagar to $373 [ease 
hammer $3144 | 
lag ows —|toeatsto [$37.3 jdde faTat to grow [5.6.7.4 
Toast fat 
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Egyptian proper names in cuneiform transcription 














































































































bu-kur-ni-ni-IP $552 
pa-ri-ib-na-PI note in § 3.14.24 

na-ap-te-ra $3.48 

Words in other languages 

Semitic Vwrg n §3.7.3, 3.9.0 
Semitic Virm vineyard $3.63 
Semitic Vigh to take $373 
Semitic Vintn immobile, slow appendix 5 
Semitic vrkb to mount, to ride $3.9. note in § 4.51 
Semitic Vikl to plant $3.77 
Arabic PAbnab 3! __| (toponym) | appendix 9 
Arabic PAllah ail | God [8564.3 
Arabic sarwa'-_i9~ _| arrow note in § 5.6.4.4 
Arabic Yaka _| to break, tocleave, to split _| note in §3.7.3, 
Arabic gadd- > _ | stature, figure, size note in § 3.7.3 
Arabic [gawiya 45% _| to be strong $373 
Hebrew sim OPO _| thorns note in § 5.6.4.4 
Old Nubian TO(QO)NAE altar $62.20 
Latin columba dove note in § 6.2.2.8 
Russian rény6b dove note in § 6.2.2.0 
English bark (ship) $295 
English ebony $2.95 

| English [gum $295 
English ibis $295 

| English myth $295 
English natron $295 

| English (river) Nile $3.16.4.5 
English oasis $295 
Hieroglyphs 

VW (Fs3) $25.8 mn (N35) § 3.16.3 

1 qe) S258 A (ras) S58 

7 (Us3) §258 1 (U36) §258 


6 (V33) $376 
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